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EPARATION of CHURCH and STATE.— 
IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC ENDOWMENT.—PUB- 
LIC MEETINGS of the BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
ASSOCIATION will be held at the Rosemary Branch, Peckham, 
THIS EVENING, WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq., in the 
Chair; the Literary Institution, Greenwich, on WEDNESDAY, 
Jan. 10, D. W. WIRE, Esq.,in the Chair. To commence each 

evening at Seven o'clock. 

J.CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, strand. 


On Thursday Evening next (to-morrow), Dec. 2ist, IIENRY 
HU RSEE, Esqa., will deliver a lecture ON THE POPULAR 
SONGS OF THE LAST CENTURY,” with Illustrations. 

Thie Lecture will be succeeded by others on subjects of in- 
terest and importance, one of which will be delivered every 
Thursday till April 26th, 1849, inclusive. 

Admission to Lectures :— Members free, on producing their 
Tickets, with the privilege of obtaining Tickets for their friends 
at Sixpence each. Non-Subscribers, One Shilling. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming members of the 
Institution may obtain forms of applieation, and ali further 
information, of the Secretary. 

P. BERLYN, Secretary. 


189, Strand, December 16th, 1848. 


ITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHENZUN, 189, Strand. 

This institution has been founded with a view to throw open 
to classes which have hitherto been debarred from their enjoy- 
ment, those increased physical comforts, and facilities for moral 
and intellectual education, refined social intercourse, and rational 
recreation, which are the most active characteristics of modern 
civilization; but which, in the absence of individual wealth, 
associated numbers alone can command. Its members thus enjoy 
the advantages of being able to make themselves more efficient 
and valuable in their respective occupations, while at the same 
time their hours of relaxation assume a double value from the 
opportunities afforded of spending them in a manner at once 
improving and delightful. 

he various departments of the institution are now in full 
operation. The dining and refreshment rooms (where the mem- 
bers may obtain dinner and refreshments at prices calculated 
merely to cover expenses, and free of gratuities to waiters), 
reading, news, chess, and smoking rooms, are open from 8 in 
the morning till 12 at night. 

Classes are established for the study and practice of languages, 
chemistry, vocal music, elocution, mathematics, historic and 
dramatic literature, discussion, fencing, dancing, &c. Weekly 
réunions are held every Tuesday evening in the drawing-room, 
for conversation, music, and other entertainments, to which the 
members are free; and every facility is afforded for such other 
studies and amusements as are demanded by the members. 

LECTURES. 

The following Lectures will terminate the Session 1848-49 :— 

Jan. 4, II, 18, 1849—Three Lectures on the Value and Import- 
ance of India as an Integral Part of the British Empire. By 
Geerge Thompson, Esq., M.P. 

Jan. 25 and Feb. 1, 1849—Two Lectures on the Progress of 
Becular Music in England during the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Henry R. Bishop, Prof. Mus. Oxon. With Vocal 
lestrations by the Misses Williams, Mr. A. Novello, and Mr. 
Wiliams. 

Feb. 8, 1849—One Lecture on Social Development. By the 
Rev. J. A. Baynes, B. A., of Nottingham. 

Feb. 15, 22, 1849—Two Lectures on the Chemistry of the Sun's 
Rays. By Robert Hunt, Esq., Authorof “ Researches on Light,“ 
„The Poetry of Science, &c. 

March 1, 8. 15, 22, 1849—Four Lectures on Palestine, or the 
Hely Land. By J. Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

arch N, 29, and April 3,5, 10, 12, 1849—S8ix Lectures on the 
Physical Structure of the Solar System. Bya Distinguished 
Astronomer, with whom negotiations are in progress. 
April 19, 26, 1849— Tuo tureson Things Not Seen. By 
Dawson, Esq., M.A., of Birmingham. 

The Members have Free Admission to the Lectures, of 
which detailed syllabuses may be had on application at the 
Institution. 

The Assemblies take place on the First Monday of each 
month till May inclusive, and the Concerts will be resumed at 


intervals. 
Subscri Gentlemen residing, or having a place of 
business within seven miles of the General Post-office, £2 2s. 


L gentlemen not within the above district, £1 ls. yearly ; 
* subscription, 10s, 6d. yearly. The subscriptions are also 
able half-yearly or quarterly, at the option of members. No 


trance Fee. 
Ladies and tlemen desirous of becoming members may 
obtain forms of application, and all other information, of the 


F. BERLYN, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERS 
In and around the Cities of London and Westminster. 


A Ta SPECIAL MEETING of the Board, held 
on MONDAY, Dec. 18th, 1848, 
The Rev. JOHN BURNET in the chair, 
It was resolved unapimously,— ; 
„That, in the opinion of this Board, the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration rather than by appeal to arms is 
highly expedient and desirable.” 
“ That a petition tothe House of Commons, founded on the 
foregoing resolution, be prepared,and be signed by the members 
d.“ 


That it be recommended to the churches and congregations 
represented by the members of the Board to prepare similar 
petitions with the least possible delay.“ 

(Signed) ROBT. ASHTON, Secretary. 


FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
QPILLER and TAYLOR invite public attention 


to their new air warming apparatus, or THERMAN- 
TERION. By this invention the well-founded objection to 
this principle of warming, arising from contact of the air 
very limited aud highly heated surfaces, is entirely 
d. It is — efficient with the hot water apparatus, 

i 


while its first cost is little more than one hall, In operation 
dul ay me Works, Lombard-road, Patterzea, 
U 


1 GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1837. 
Empowered by special Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vic. cap. 20, and 
10 Vic. cap. 1. 
62, King William-street, London; and 21, St. David-street, 
Edinburgh. 
Capital—One Million, 


DIRECTORS. 
George Bousfield, Esq. Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P. 
Thomas Challis, Esq., Ald, 


Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. Hon, C. P. Villiers, M. P. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esgq. 


John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 


The CHRISTMAS FIRE Renewal Receipts are now ready, 
and may be had on application at the Head Offices of the Com- 
pany, or of any of its agents throughout the country. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, the Company transacts all 
business relating to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and 
Family Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent 
with sound principles and public security. 

To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. 

By order of the Directors, 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
HE HALF-YEARLY Admissions to these 
SCHOOLS will take place JANUARY let, 1849. The 
ages of Candidates, male and female, must be between 18 and 

; and every candidate is expected to bein fellowship with 
some Christian Church. 

The Sessions are from January Ist to December 3lst; and 
from August Ist to June 30th. 

No student can be received for less than one of the above 
terms. Applications (post-paid) are to be addressed to the 
Secretary. By order of the Board, 

ROBERT AINSLIE, Secretary. 

10, Liverpool-street, Finsbury-circus. 


YO CHURCH and CHAPEL WARDENS.— 

JEREMIAH EVANS and Company respectfully solicit 

an inspection of their extensive Stock of improved WAKM 

AIR STOVES, adapted for churches, chapels, school-rooms, 

public buildings, and all other places requiring artificial heat. 

Houses, conservatories, &c., heated by a newly-invented hot- 
water apparatus, on very moderate terms. 

Manufactory, 33, King William-street, London-bridge. 


PALMER HOUSE ACADEMY, HOLLOWAY-ROAD, 
ISLINGTON, 


HE REV. A. STEWART and SONS beg to 


direct attention to their establishment. They feel confi- 
dent that the premises, as also their plans for the intellectual 
and religious training of their pupils, will secure the entire 
satisfaction of parents. While the educational department has 
the advantage of Mr. Stewart, sen.’s, long experience and con- 
stant attention, the domestic arrangements are under the in- 
cessant superintendence of Mrs. 8.— Recommendations: see 
Christian Witness,“ Sept. 1847, p. 435; also“ Evan. Magazine, 
June 1848, p. 311.— Pros pectuses sent on application. 


THE CHRISTIAN BRETHREN Meeting in 
FARRINGDON-HALL, on Sunday Evenings, at Halſ- 

past Six, propose, in addition to Reading the Scriptures, 

Singing, &c., to have the following LECTURES A = 

December 31, 1848.—The Development of the Human Mind 
by Christian Training or Education, by GBOROR Rairt. 

The Individual Right of Interpretation, or the Kight of Pri- 
vate Judgment, by JOHN Errs. 

January 7, 1849.—The Evidences of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, by Tuomas Dick. 

God's Government of the World, by T. M‘Ouprey. 

January 14.—The aim of Christianity—the health, the vigour, 
and the excellence of Mau, in all the qualities of his Nature, by 
Ropert 8. Dick. 

The Individual Right of Interpretation, or the Right of Pri- 
vate Judgment, by JoHN Epps. 

January 21.—The Development of the Human Mind by Chris- 
tian Training and Education, by Gzorogr Rar. 

The Individual Right of Interpretation, or the Right of Pri- 
vate J — 1 * by 14 P , 

January 28.— zvidences of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, by THomas Dick. 

God's Government of the World, by T. M‘Ovusner. 

February 4.—The aim of Christianity—the health, the vigour, 
and the excellence of Man, in all the qualities of his Nature, by 
RKopert 8. Dick. 

The Objections to the Individual Right of Interpretation con- 
sidered, by JoHN Epps. 

Febru 1l.—The Eviderces of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, by THomas Dick. 

God's Government of the World, by T. M‘Ousrey. 

February 18.—The accordance between the Mosaic account of 
Creation and the facts of Geology, by Ggzorogs Rair. 

The Individual Right of Teaching, by Joux Errs. 
ae 25.—The aim of Christianity, &., by Ropgrr 8. 

ICK. 

The Objections to the Individual Right of Teaching con- 
sidered, by JouHN Epps. 


Farringdon Hall is situated under the Gateway leading to the 
King's Arms Tavern, which Gateway opens on Snow-hill into 
Farringdon-street. 


0 * to invite that portion of the Publie 
yet heard his much-admired COTTAGE PI 
an early inspection, assuring them that th y require to be 
seen, heard, and touched, by any competent judge, to be appre- 
ciated ; and although offered at such exceedingly low prices, 
they will be found to excel most others in the many necessary 
qualities of a first-rate pianoforte. As a guarantee for their 
durability, the money will be returned within twelve months if 
not the greatest satisfaction given.— Packed for the country 


OFORTES to 


| free; and several good second-hand Pianos from £4 each. 


Manufactory, 87, Bridge-house-place, Newingwa-caywseray, 
Southwark, 


BOROUGH OF FINSBURY. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that COPIES 
of the REVISED LIST of ELECTORS of this Borough 
are ready for delivery pursuant to the Act 6 Vic., e. xviii, s. 40, 
upon application at my office. 
THOMAS HERBERT BOYKETT, 


Returning Officer for the said Borough. 
9, Chancery-lane, December 16, 1848. 


U ⁰ 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 
President: Rev. Gzoror RopEeRTs. 
Subscribers entitled to two transferable Admissions 
Subscription Concert. 
N THE 


FRIDAY before CHRISTMAS- 
DAY, December 22nd, will be repeated Handel's 

Oratorio, “ THE MESSIAH.” Principal Vocal Performers— 
Miss ien, Miss Dorbr, Mr. Sims Rergves, and Mr. 
H. PHILLIPs. 

Tickets, Five Shillings, Three Shillings, and One Shilling: 
may be bad of the priucipal Music Sellers; of Mr. J. Borman, 
No. 3, Leadenhall-street, and at the Offices of the Society, 
No. 371, Strand, and No. 9, Exeter Hall, where further par- 
ticulars can be obtained. 

The Subscription to the Society is One Guinea per annum; 
or, for Reserved Seats numbered, Two Guineas. 

Subscribers’ names received previous to December 22, will 
entitle them to Four Admissions for the present Oratorio. 
W. S. AUSTIN, Hon. See. 


to each 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS a AND NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS, 


LARGE VARIETY of appropriate and use- 
ful BOOKS, handsomely bound iu gilt cloth, morocco, 
and velvet, may be inspected at 


BaenJaMin L. Gregn’s, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


ee — 


ETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 
Now ready, seventy pages, price 6d., 
Tun REFORMER’S ALMANACK and o- 
LITICAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1819. 


In addition to the information usually supplied by such pub- 
lications, it contains the latest and most authentic particulars, 
gathered from parliamentary and other public documents, on 
the following topics :—Record of the principal events of 1848. 
Analysis of the Houses of Parliament—List of M. P.'s, distin- 
guishing those connected with the Peerage, Army, Navy, Church, 
Government, &c.— Ministers of State, and their salaries—Ana- 
lysis of our Representative System—The National Expenditure ; 
its enormous amount and increase, &c.—Our unequal and un- 
just system of Taxation—Ruinous cost of the Army and Navy— 
Expenses of the Royal Family and Court; the Royal Palaces 
and Public Buildings; the Colonies, &c.—Examination of the 
Pension List—Revenues and abuses of the State-church in 
England and Ireland—Facts for Reformers—Statisticse—Au- 
thentic particulars respecting the Registration—The Freehold 
Franchise, and how to obtain it; Demands of Reformers—The 
whole forming a valuable Political Year-Book and Directory, 
adapted to the special use of Radical Reformers of every class. 


Extract of a letter from Jusern Hume, Esq., M. P. :—“ The 

* Reformer’s Almanack will be a very useful addition to those 

ublications that are now making the real state of the country 
— to the people; and it will aid in pointing out the causes 
of the heavy, unequal, and oppressive tax:tion, consequent on 
the large and uncalled for establishments in every branch of the 
public 1 The Almanack may reach thousands who, 

erhaps, have not the means of other information, and I am con- 

dent that the kuowledge of the causes of the present heavy 
taxation, when nerally known, must lead to the true remedy— 
* Reform in Parliament,’ sueh as 1 submitted to the House of 
Commons in June last. Nothing less will stay the evils now se 
great.” 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“ A true-born Englishman, who enjoys his grievance and hie 
grumble, will find this almanack, as the paragraphs say, à rich 
treat.’ ""—Gateshead Observer. 

“ On all subjects connected with political reform it will , rove 
an invaluable companion.“ — Standard of Freedom. 


„To the politician it will be worth many fa saixpence.”—Oz- 
ford Chronicle. 

„The Reformer’s Almanack should be in the possession of 
every man who thinks—as he ought—that it is the duty of every 
citisen of a great commercial country like this, to look closely 
into the way in which the public money goes.”—Leicesier 


Mercury. 

“A very valuable almanack for all who are averse to what is 
popularly called the stick-i’-the-mud’ system; to a continu- 
ance, if not a wallowing, in the dirt of political and financial 
corruption.” —Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


“It is brim-full of information on political matters.“ — 
Western Times. 


„No Reformer should be without it; it is a valuable text- 
book, highly suggestive of important topics, salutar J reflections, 
and useful inferences. Those who purchase it will feel them- 
selves under a moral obligation to recommend it to others, and 
there is no question that its intrinsic merits will guarantee it a 
rapid and extensive circulation.”—Norfolk News. 


“We like this almanack extremly. It is replete with infor- 
mation of a very varied kind. The list of the members of the 
House of Commons, each with a label round his neck giving 
some account of his whereabouts, is a good feature of such a 
work. -N ormist, 


“A truly excellent publication at a small cost.“ Notting - 
ham Keview. 


“ We may safely predict that it will be a favourite with the 
public generally, as well as with political and ecclesiastical Ke- 
formers particularly.“ —Glasgow Post. 

„Of the numerous almanacks which already crowd our table, 
pronouncing that this wonderful year is fast waning, we can 
name no one which approaches the excellence of this new year- 
book in originality of design, utility of purpose, and extent and 
variety of useful inſormauon. - cekly Times, 

London: AYLoTT and Juyes, 8, aternoster-row. Manchester; 
ABEL Herwoopv. Leeds: Mrs. MANN, and J. Heaton, Edin- 
burgh: A. MUIBHBAD, Nitolson-street. Glasgow: J, RATTBAT » 

„ cropgste, And may be had of avy Bookseller, 


Decemsrr 20, | 


The Noncontormtst. 
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GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
4, HORSE-sHOR-COURT, LUDGATR-HILL. 


IALL AND COCKSHAW beg to inform 


their Friends and the Public that, having an extensive 
assortment of type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they are 
prepared to execute all descriptions of Printing, with every 
attention to neatness and despatch, and on very moderate 


terms. 

Estimates for prin , Catalogues, Reports, e., 
furnished on the 1—— 2 and every facility afforded for 
carrying them through the press. 

Engraving, Stereotyping, Copperplate and Lithographic 
Printing, executed in the 12 and on moderate terms. . 


* 9 
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ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
. Established by Royal Charter of King Cone the First, 
A.D. 1720, for ASSURANCE upon LIFE, — F RE, and for 
MARINE INSURANCES. Offices, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and No. 10, Regent-street. 
GOVERNOR. 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq. 
8UB-GOVERNOR. 
William King, Esq. 
DEPUTY -GOVERNOR. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 


‘Ann Twenty-rour Directors, viz.:— 


Robert Allen, Esq. James Dowie, Esq. 
John Alves Arbutbnet, ea. John Furee, — 
chard ay, . uel Gregson, . 
George — Eng David Charles Guthrie, 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. John Alexander Hankey, . 
John Wateon Borradaile, Esq. | Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. Charles Kerr, . 
Henry Cayley, Esq. John Ord, Es 
Aaron Chapman, Esq, George Probyn, Esq 
Charles Crawley, Esq. John Rees, Esq. 
William Dallas, Esq. Patrick Francis Robertson,Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, jun., Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
The Co has effected Life Assurances for a period of 


more than 125 years, its first policy having been issued on the 7th 
of June, 1721. 


The extent of its business and connexions, the security 
afforded by its large capital, its long standing, its advantages to 
Assurers, and the liberality of its transactions, strongly recom- 
mend it to the public. 


Two-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the Assured, 
and the expenses of managing the Life Department are not, as 
is usual, taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed by the 
Corporation out of their one-third share of the ts, thus 
giving to the Assured all the advantages of Mutual Assurance, 
without liability of partnership, and the security of an ancient 
and opulent Corporation. 


Its tables have been formed on the lowest scale, to meet the 
varied views of Assurers, by affording to them the option of the 
— — several advantages :—Firstly, of participating in the 
profits of the Corporation by abatements from annual premiums ; 
or, secondly, by making additions to the sums assured by way 
of bonus payable at death; or, thirdly, by a money payment at 
the division of profits in every fifth year; whilst from those who 
desire to limit their assurances toa given sum without partici- 
pation in profits, the lowest possible rate of premium is re- 
— as will be evinced by tables expressly prepared for the 

so which may be had on application at their offices, 
and which have been constructed for meeting the various wants 
of Assurers, and every risk to which protection by assurance 
can be extended. 

The bonuses made to Assurers have, at some of the periods of 
division been upwards of 50 — cent., and for three of the 
lowest years the average bonus been equal to from 244 to 28 
per cent., or from 3 to 34 per cent. per annum on the sum as- 
sured, varying according to the age of the life. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100. 


PARTICIPATINGS NON-PARTICIPATING. 
7 Whole term Whole term For For 
of life. of Life. [One Year.\Seven Years. 
Ze 4 4E 8. d. E «. d. E 8. d. 
20 s 08 1 16 11 018 8 9 19 10 
380 210 8 92611 1 8 1 1 611 
40 991 3 0 0 110 32 te. 
50 410 7 45 7 23 0 211 1 
60) 61 5 6 511 $18 1 44656 
65 8 411 716 9 415 2 5 10 10 


FIRE INSURANCE on ev description of Property at 
—— Rates, and MARINE INSURANOES at the Current 
emiums. 


Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both the Offices, and 
Prospectuses sent free on a written application. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


——— 


IFE A dag va A NO B.— Persons whose 
oposals urance have been “ * are 
2 invited to 9 TY, fr, OM. the GRESHLA 


M 
IFE ASSURANCE Jewry, London. 


tron 
disease, are now assuring the lives of such persons at fair and 
omen en Ag Ba hy ty 
same will be iced, prove. many 
declined, =r — and — a 
pensed with. No inary ew 
ried 14. real dg: 
7 materially to promote the interests olicy 
Commission allowed to parties introducing business. In 
several localities vacancies exist for Agents. 
N.B.—As the “ Declined Lives” Branch is manifestly not 
inimical to the Offices by which the lives have been declined, 
Agents to such Offices may, in t to such branch of busi- 


, be also appointed ots to this Society. 
“ee THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary. 


BRETT’S SAMPLE HAMPERS, 20s. EACH, 


IETH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
—These favourite little packages contain, as usual, six 
bottles of excellent SPIRITS, such as cannot be obtained else- 
woere) including one of the finest Pale Cham © ne 
in France, and one of the Ginger Bran 2 so strongly 
recommended by the faculty. Or, at the same price, a Hamper 
of BRANDY ONLY, containing four bottles of “ Brett’s Im- 
Britieh „with four pint bottles of “ Brett's 
aeur Ginger Brandy,“ for the convenience of private dis- 
tion. 
* Henry Burr and Co., Old Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 


ut, which, besides farinaceo 
O00A fs 2 bland oil. The oll in this nut — 


it is less liable than any other oil! 
one advantage, whieh ‘neve two nutritive — ces, 2 


mos article of diet; more particularly if, 

b wechenten or other means, the ferinaceous substance ‘can 
be so perfectl with the oily, that the one will 
revent the other from „ Such an union is presented 
py the Cocoa by JAMES EPPS, homa@opathic chemist, 
112, Great 3 ae Mee, while 
th ton the oil, is retained 


he delightful Gavurs will agree with the most delicate stomach 


— — = — — — — — 
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COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, London. 
For Mutual Life Assurance, with these peculiar advantages: 
1. Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium. 
2. Whole profits divided amongst the assured exclusively. 


Annual premiums per £100, with whole profits. 
Age. | Age. | ‘| as. Age. 2 + 
Ane 1 612 &G 10/2 14 0|3 59/4 1 71/51 11 
Reports, Tables, and every information may be had of the 
‘ Edinb Office: 14, St. Andrew’s-square. 


n Office: 13, M te-stree 
WILMER OWEN HABRIS, 
Agent and Secretarv. 


— eee” 


BEST STATIONERY AT REDUCED PRICES, 
F. W. RALPH, 
36, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 


E SYSTEM adopted is to supply the ve 
0 


best articles at the lowest possible prices, for cash p 
ments, to meet the demand for economy. 


MERCHANTS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS 


made to any pattern, of the best papers, hot pressed, and boun 
in the most durable manner, in any style, (paged in type, wi 
out additional cost,) on a sale of charges calculated to meet 


times. 
BEST WRITING PAPERS. 

Repucep CHARGES. 
Fine large Commercial Post, 88. per ream. 
Best mercantile linen Post, 198. per ream. 
Superfine large blue wove Post, 16s. per ream. 
Fine Bath Post, from 8s. per ream. 
Fine Outsides Post, 5s. per ream. 
Super laid Foolscap, 12s. 6d., 18s., and 24s, per ream. 
Superfine Note Paper, 4s. per ream. 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 
Extra super thick cream-laid Note, 9s. per ream. 
Finest Satin or cream-laid Envelopes, ls. per 100. 
RALPH'S Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per box, 9s. per 1000. 
Linen Envelopes, reduced prices, from 23. per 100. 
Extra eu ne Sealing Wax, 4s. per Ib. 
MORDAN and Co.'s Gold Pens, diamond points, 5s. each. 
Improved Pen-cleaners, 2s. each. 

RALPH'S Commercial Steel Pens, 2s. per 6s. 
These Pens are considered the best adapted for correspondence, 
Observe the name and address on each. 

Samples of Papers, and Lists on application.—Stationery for 
Exportation on the best terms. 

P. S. Country orders amounting to £2 delivered carriage free. 
F. W. RALPH, Commercial — 36, Throgmorton- street, 

ank. 


PATENT LIQUID GLUE DEPOT, 75, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Opposite the George and Blue Boar. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


HE great success—from the known excellence 
—of BINSON’S PATENT LIQUID GLUE, has given 
rise to several spurious imitations. Be particular to ask for 
„ Robinson’s Patent Liquid Glue,“ which has stood the test of 
time, having been in constant use for the last ten years. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ One of the most useful articles that can be possessed, is to 
be found in Robinson's Patent Liquid Glue; it is invaluable to 
all.”—Satirist, Nov. 4. 

“ With the Patent Liquid Glue you may unite permanently 
severed or china, or wood, or cast iron, or even stone or 
marble. — Douglas Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper, Nov. II. 


Price 1s. containing six bottles, sent free to any part 
of the kingdom 6s., by money order or postage stamps, to 
Rosrwson and Go., 75, High Holborn. 


Mr. W. Hoppa.t, 3, Astey’s-row, Lower-road, Islington, Agent. 


———— —— 


THE REGISTERED ADAMANTINE TEETH, 


BEAVERS and Co., Successors of the late 

e Mr. Thomas Beavers, who for more than forty years en- 

yed the extensive patro of the public, having succeeded 

n perfecting the above — discovered — to submit 
them to the notice of their numerous patrons the 


erally. 

1 — of the advantages of the Adamantine Teeth are, that they 
will not decay, colour, break, or become in the least 
degree offensive. They can be fixed from one tooth to a com- 
plete set without extrac the stumps, or giving any pain 
whatever. J. B. and Co.“ are — moderate 
Irregularities in Children’s Teeth carefull 
harge for consultations. 


J. Beavers and Co., 8u m Dentists to his late R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, 29, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. 


8 S. BENSON’S £4 15s. GOLD WATCHES 
e —the same movements, in silver cases, at £2 15s.—at his 
aa : BENGON begs revpectfall og - the public 
that while hit of gol ond Giver watches are mashed 


public 


y corrected. No 


the t quantity sold enables him to make them at the above 
very — prices. A discount of five per cent. allowed where two 
or more watches are taken.—63, Cornhill. 

PATENT DESSICATED COFFEE. 


JOHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 
ed 
in 


to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeed 
NV ments with the PATENT DESSiCATING 
COMPANY (Davison and Symington, Patentees), for roasting 
Coffee. This principle is 14 — novel, being entirely 
by hot air; and has the peculiar advantage of improving the 
artic le both in colour, s , and quality, preserving purity, 
richness of flavour, and all its aromatic * ties, whilst it ex- 
cludes all burnt and acrid uatter, whieh under the —— 
process Fg ee | arises. It is recommended by the most em 
nent of the Faculty, as being especially adapted to persons of 
weak digestive organs. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


„ Apothecaries Hall. 
“ Mesers. Davison and —— 

Gentlemen, —I have submitted the sample of coffee roasted 
by your improved process, left with me, to a cereful chemical 
examination, and find it to be free from the strong, acrid, em- 
pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily prepared, 80 
much of its unpleasant flavour; and, doubtlees, aleo its injurious 
effects on many constitutions ; at the same time that it ses 
all the fine aromatic properties unimpaired. It is also much 
more evenly roasted throughout its substance, and I consider a 
very great improvement on the old process. 

remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“ K. WARRINGTON, Chemical Operator.” 


“5, Old Burlington-street. 
„Dear Sir,—I have been lately using the coffee which you 
sent me, prepared according to your invention, and] am ot 
opinion chat it is softer, is better flavoured, and is better suited 
Lo persons whose digestive sare weak; and hence, that it 
is more wholesome than ee which je roasted in the usual 


way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 
“lam, dear yer truly, 
„Te R. Davison, Esq. JAMES CUPLAND, M.D.” 


eee ee — — 


— — 
——— 


CHOLERA! CHOLERA! CHOLERA! 


PATENT BED FEATHER ALKALI WASH- 
ING FACTORY, 14, KINGSGATE-STREET, HOL 
BORN. Ladies should be careful to have their Beds, Mattresses 
&c., freed from ALL THR IMPURITIES long using engenders, an 
be prepared against the coming pestilence. 
THE EXPENSE I8 TRIFLING. 
The advantages have surprised 1087 families, who have h 
to seventy each purified, and are all loud in its praise. —— 


ä CERTIFICATH, 
“T have sent three heavy beds to this patent process, 


they have been ull, dry, and fit use, the surpl 

making fourth excalent bed. — rosommended a on 

person s, Lregatd the same eral pat 
2 e ANDREW .. B. KFS. 
CHARLES HERRING, Parenter. 


PLANTAGEN ET GUARD RAZOR, manu- 
factured under the authority of Letters Patent granted 
by her Majesty the Queen. 

Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry, the Army and Navy, 
the Clergy, the Bar, and the Faculty. 

Any person can with the Guard — shave himself, without 
a Glass; in bed; in the dark; or in a railway or moving car- 
riage; or on board a steam-boat; and not cut himself. 

t is pronounced by all those who have practically tested its 
qua lities to be the most scientific adaptation of mechanical skill 
to the ordinary razor. 

The Plautagenet Razor is made of the finest tempered steel, 
imparting a matchless smoothness and keenness to the edge, 
and the addition of the Guard causes the Razor to glide with 
safety over the face, removing the beard without the possibility 
of cutting the skin. 

Prics.—Black Handles, 63. each; the Best Ivory Handles, 
8s. each. Sent post-free for 8d. each extra, remitted by Post- 
office order to C. STEWART and Co., Patentees, 140, Strand, 
London, opposite Catherine-street. 

CauTIon.—Every Guard is stam with the signature of 
O. Stewart and Co.,“ to imitate which is forgery. 


SPIRIT OF THE LONDON PRESS, 


“To the nervous this must be an invaluable discovery, to the 
surgeon singularly useful, and toall men a source of comfort 
in an operation which is estimated by all men, except 
who shave for a beard, and not to get rid of one, 4 dgily 
although a petty annoyance. This invention consists of # 
guard in the shape of a eomb, which fits on to the blade of a 
razor, projecting beyond its edge, and smoothing the skin so as 
to bring the alone in contact with the edge of the 
instrument. Having tested it, we have no hesitation in ea 
that henceforth shaving will no longer be the bugbear which it 
has hitherto been to the imagination, keeping us a full hour in 
bed endeavouring to summon up resolution to face what we 
have always regarded asa daily persecution.” Morning Herald. 


“If the value of this invention is to be estimated by the com- 
fort it is calculated to afford to the millions of shavers in the 
kingdom, it could scarcely be too highly prized. It is literally 
a fact, that this razor can be used by the operator with perfect 
security in almost any situation. It can used in bed, ona 
railway, or even in a on the common roads. The 
0 ration of shaving is effected in an inconceivably short space 
of time, even by the most timid or nervous.“ Lancet. 


“It is the best illustration we have yet seen of ‘ Shaving 
made easy to the meanest capacity.’ You may reap that un- 
even stubble-field, the chin—without knowing it almost—but 
unless billocks, or pimples stand in the way, you cannot con- 
trive to cut your skin. 80, on you may go with wonderful care-. 
lessness or rapidity, certain of doing your work cleanly, and 
without a gash. It is most simple a most ingenious con- 
trivance—a real improvement in the apparatus of shaving.“ — 
Nonconformist 


C. STEWART and CO., PATENTEES, 140, STRAND, 
LONDON, opposite Catherine-street. 


H ALSE’S LETIERS on MEDICAL 
GALVANISM, , 


LETTER I. 
PARALYS8IS.—TO INVALID8.—GALVANI8M has for 3 
werful remedial agent, * 
by men totally ignorant o 
„de wondered at, that it hag so 
effects? M 


galvanized without ex 1 
no sooner do I make it public seats 
than a host of imitators spring up like mushrooms, and 

that they are also in n of the secret, and all 
pretty mess they make of their secret. Now the 


gel 14 without a perfect regu 

tis utterly ble to produce successful results. 

a week passes A 3 have two os Sate pee — 
galvanized some nder, or have been 

2 fete the 5 


ou test 

having heard of m „ and as 
— galvanist LT have ake tt utile thet they 
have received instructions from me, and are acting as my 
agents; and not satisfied with this, 
ratuses, representing them to be 
endeavour to put a stop to this; in 
that my galvanic a can be 

employ no agents whatever. I will now endeavour 

how 1 — acts in cases of — 1 — or peley, 
consists of three varieties—the the paraplegic, 

the local palsy. In the firet, the patient is on 
side only ; in the second, the lower 1 the body is affected 
on both sides; and in the third 1 — 
affected. The cause of the attacks is the withdrawal of nervous 
influence from the nerves and muscles of the various parts. 


ts to be capable of supplying the nervous influence to those 
eer the body which aes be 


appl 
Galvanism must be for such complaints; for not only does it 


s a powerful remedy in cases of pa 

r are 1 oe send to par ft 5 
HALSE, of 22, Bruns quare, for on — 
CAL GALVANISM, which will be 4 on receipt of. 
two pos stamps. They will be astonished at its contents. 
In it will be found the particulars of cures in cases of asthma, 
rheumatism, sciatica, tic doloreux, paralysis, spinal complaints, 
headaches, deficiency of nervous ene r complaints, | oo 
ral debility, indigestion, stiff sorts of nervous — 
ders, &c. Mr. Halse’s method of applying the Galvanic Fluid 
is quite free from all unpleasant sensation; in fact, it is rather 
leasurable than otherwise, and many ladies are exceeding! 
ond of it. It . causes the nt to do without m 
cine. Terms, One Guinea per w 


WILLIAM HOOPER HAISE, 
22, Brunswick-square, London. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


MISTRUST OF PRINCIPLE AVENGED. 


A FEW years ago, a friend of ours set off to 
walk from one town to another, both of which shall 
be nameless, in the West of =: distant from 
each other about ten miles. Nearly midway be- 
tween the two there isa long hill, the crest of 
which our pedestrian had just gained, when he 
was overtaken by a clergyman of extensive fame, 
driving himself in a double-bodied open vehicle, 
“ alone in his glory.“ The gentleman on foot was 
not sorry when he in the carri pulled up, and 
politely asked him if he would like a ride. Having 
already walked quite enough for contentment, he 

y accepted the offer, and was accommo- 
dated with a seat, not beside, but behind the 


imagined. Alternate fits of amusement and in- 
a < he reached home. 
gen 


tleman, then young, was a Dissenter— 


man, was an a 


When Fel 


outside its some men do with their principles 
—give dae l when it suits their own purpose, 
to their own vital energy when 


4 
+ 


think, may be discerned in the 
of the West Riding election. 
noted as a salutary warning 


Sir Culling Eardley came into the field to pro- 
test against the endowment of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of Ireland. He put in a prominent 

t the injustice of drawing from the resources 

Protestants, the means of upholding an eccle- 
siastical system to which they were decidedly averse. 
He was com as a man of candour, to admit, 
that the endowment of Protestants lay open to 
precisely the same objection. His principle was, 

i was avowed to be, the impolicy, and 
, of State vision for the maintenance 
of religion. How did he treat this principle? 


To him, it appeared an object of primary import- 


ance, to prevent the erection of a co-establishment 
of Romanism with Anglicism in Ireland. Up to 
this point, he is ready togive his principle “a cast.” 
But he protests against any intention of helping it 
to “its journey’s end.” The mischief which he 
fears having been staved off, he has accommodated 
the principle to the full extent of his present 
desire. Having by means of it got safely down the 
hill, he coolly 1 it to its own powers. We 


ness with which he and some of his leading friends, 
have averred that the West Riding election was 
not meant to deliver a verdict on State support of 
religion, or no State support. They had already 
precluded themselves from narrowing the question 
to one of creeds, by making an appeal to common 
justice and equity—and by refusing to carry their 
principle beyond a point of present convenience, 
they placed their cause in the most damaging 
position. Let us see what has happened in this 
case, and what in all similar cases is sure to 


happen. 

Without imputing to Sir Culling 1 or to 
his more active friends, any personal dishonesty, 
we are bound to confess that they placed the ques- 
tion at stake upon a basis which, to most of their 
own supporters, and all their antagonists, was un- 
fair, unmanly, and open to severe but just animad- 
version. Sir Culling, objecting specially to the 
endowment of Roman Catholicism as the endow- 
ment of error, is comparatively silent, in his 
addresses to electors, on what he deems the evils 
of Popery. He enforces his point by appealing to 
the aid of general principles—and when taxed 
with contemplating the ends to which those 
principles unerringly point, he declares that he has 
no intention of applying them to such an extent. 
He would seem, consequently, to have hoped to 
conciliate opponents, by exhibiting only so much 
of a truth as might awaken their sympathy, and to 
inspirit his friends by the use of arguments imply- 
ing a vast deal more than was practically meant. 
That hope, if ever it existed, was necessarily 
doomed to a double disappointment. 


We will not undertake to say what would have 
been the result of this contest if Sir Culling Eard- 
ley had announced his readinees to deal out impar- 
tial injustice to those enjoying, as well as to those 
anticipating, a State provision for their religious 
teachers. But sure we are, that it was impossible 
for him to ground his refusal of endowments upon 
their essential injustice, leaving them, at the same 
time, to operate in favour of a small minority, and 
protesting against his intention of disturbing them 
in their monopoly, without paralyzing all legiti- 
mate enthusiasm on the part of his supporters. 
Most of them must have felt that they were ex- 
posed to a cross-fire—and that their own credit for 
sincerity was cruélly endangered. Party zeal, 


desire of victory, and that heat which opposition 


always engenders, may have infused energy into 
their movements. But the satisfaction of p g 
before the world a t truth, and doing honour 
to it as such, was denied them. An air of insin- 
cerity enveloped their cause—and an undercurrent 
of weakness and indifference could not but be 
created. What is done with but half a will, is 
usually done badly. West Riding Liberalism 
smoked rather than kindled. Of course there 
was fire, but it was neither clear nor steady. How 
could it be? Abstract principles interest men only 
as they are sought to be applied—and nobody 
who loves a truth, cares to see it treated as the 
clergyman treated our friend—asked to ride be- 
hind to the bottom of a hill, and then unceremoni- 
ously dismissed. 

But this timid, half-and-half method of applying 
principles is as unlikely to conciliate foes, as to 
encourage friends. They never heed reservations, 
unless perfectly compatible with practical sincerity. 
They give your principle its widest interpretation, 
and then justify their opposition to it by a reference 
to your evident misgivings. Credit for moderation 
isnot gained—but suspicion of dishonesty is. So 
it has been in the West Riding. The Tory and 
Whig coalition have fought this battle, as one of 


Culling aud versus voluntaryism. In vain did Sir 


Culling and the Leeds Mercury protest that they 


have been both amused and grieved by the earnest- | part 


were aiming at a point far short of this great 
question. All that they took by their want of 
courage was the disadvantage of bein 

cluded from explaining and defending their own 
principle. The Tory press, therefore, did it for 
them, and then accused them, not without plausi- 
bility, of skulking. And when all is over, and 
Mr. Beckett Denison has secured his seat, forth 
comes the Times to charge Sir Culling and his 
with having declared “for a sacrilegious 
spoliation of the Church ”—to insinuate it as more 
than probable, inasmuch as he has not told us 
what he would do with the property, that he would 
not object to the reversion of tithes to the land- 
holder—and to assume that the first result of the 
triumph of voluntaryism, would be “to turn 15,000 
clergymen out of house and home.” These are 
the rewards—well-merited, we think—of treating 
an avowed 8 ng ~ with visible distrust. The 
adversary takes advantage of your self-imposed 
silence, and chooses to impute to you the most 
extravagant designs. 

Here, then, we bid adieu to the West Riding 
election—a great national contest robbed of more 
than half its moral effect, and, perhaps, lost, 
through the bungling of timidity. e t it 
the more, since, in other respects, Sir ulling 


Eardley won upon us as he proceeded. The spirit 
and gallant with which he stood to the point on 
which he had selected to give battle to the enemy, 


are worthy of admiration. The original and in- 
curable blunder was in choosing an untenable posi 

tion—exposed to hot fire from every side, and yet 
too narrow to allow of vigorous action to his own 
supporters. Sir Culling showed all the qualities 
of 22 but one—sound judgment. He 
took up his ag oy so badly that victory could 
have gained for his cause no great accession of 
moral strength—defeat has left it with scarcely a 
single compensatory advantage. No subsequent 
energy, ~ titude, or presence of mind, could 
redeem that fatal mistake. Under any conditions 
he might perchance have been doomed to lose the 
day—but it was competent to him and to his staff 
to have converted loss itself intoatriumph. Ex- 
cessive caution has ruined him. Had he ventured 
more, he would have won something—as it is, he 
has lost all. 


THE ANTISTATECHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


A public meeting at Peckham this evening will 
close the labours of the Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion for the present year. Early in the new year 
meetings are to be held at Greenwich and at Kings- 
land, and Mr. Kingsley is to lecture at several places 
in the vicinity of London. The next district to be 
visited 7 a deputation will, we believe, be the 
county of Essex, it being intended that meetings or 
lectures shall be arranged for in most of the towns 
and larger villages. 

K — Ar Nr 7 Clementson, 
yman w part at recent 
at No ham, has at length accepted the — 


of Mr. „M. P., to discuss the question of 
— 4—5 The —— ts have 


Church Es 
not yet been made, but the discussion will, we un- 
derstand, take place shortly after Christmas. 


ALpWInKLs, — A lecture on the separation of 
Church and State was delivered in the Baptist R 
in this „ by J. Kingsley, Esq., on Tuesday, 0 
12th; the Rev. T. Brooks, minister of the place, in 
the chair. The lecture was listened to very atten- 
tively throughout, and the interest preatly increased 
by the objections raised by one of the audience to 
the statements of the lecturer respecting Church 

operty and the incomes of the bishops. Mr. 

ingsley, however, entered thoroughly into an 
examination of the subject, and completely silenced 
his opponent. 

Tunareroxz.— The first lecture ever listened to in 
this town on the separation of Church and State, 
was delivered by John Kingsley, Eeq., on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 13th, in the room at the 
King's Arms Inn. Mr. Kingsley was heard with 
very marked attention for nearly two hours, after 
which the Chairman invited any persons present to 
state their objections, or to their inquiries, an 
inyitation which waa accepted both by 


\y 


rs 


— 
— 
— 
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and Dissenter. The utmost courtesy towards the 
lecturer was manifested by both these parties, and 
the interest of the meeting much enhanced by the 
remarks thus elicited. All parties present evinced a 
warm interest in the matter, and some declared their 
readiness to remain until the morning ff necessary. 
It was an excellent messing for Thrapstone. The 
room was crowded, and those who came late found 
it difficult to effect an entrance. 

Mr. Kingsley has also been leoturing at Oundle 
and Wellingborough; and this week he is to visit 
Boston, Peterborough, Wisbech, and Horncastle. 
The three last- named towns are places in which the 
Association has never before made any movement, 
Indeed, the same thing may be said of Lincolnshire 
generally; but it is intended that lectures shall 
shortly be delivered all over the county. 


Lynn.—A public meeting was held at the Tem- 
perance-hall, on Friday, at which a deputation was 
present, pe nog aye Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion in London. The chair was taken ty Mr. John 
Keed, who, after afew remarks, introduced J. H. 
Tillett, Esq., of Norwich, who delivered a lecture 
upon the evils resulting from the union of the 
Church with the State. Mr. Tillett descanted with 


much energy on the subject, and drew several very 


happy pictures of the process observed in bishop”’ 
m , and the apportioning of the clergy; and, in 
a very lucid and masterly manner, condemned a 
system alike opposed to Scripture and to good sense. 
pe be News. [Meetings of the Anti-state-church 

tion have also lately been held in several 
other places in Norfolk. ] 


THE EPISCOPAL FUND AND EPISCOPAL 
SPOLIATION. 


(From the Daily News.) . 


When Dr. Bagot was Bishop of Oxford, with 
scarcely £2,000 a year, he was obliged to — up with 
divers defects in the episcopal palace at Cuddesden. 
But no sooner was Dr. Wilberforce raised to that see, 
with £4,500 a year, than the palace was discovered 
to be uninhabitable. With the smaller income, Dr. 
Bagot was compelled to live in it unrepaired; but, 
with double the income of his predecessor, Dr. Wil- 
berforce was allowed to throw the cost of its repairs 
and decorations on the Episcopal Fund. For these 

urposes the Ecclesiastical Commission consented at 
rst to grant the Bishop of Oxford the sum of 
£3,600; but on the express condition, incorporated 
in an Order in Council, that all expenses over and 
above the said sum of £3,600 shall be defrayed by 
the said Samuel, Bishop of Oxford, his executors or 
administrators- That sum was, however, quickly 
spent; and, being exhausted, the Bishop attended 
Board, and produced a plan for beautifying the 
ay ov gardens at Cuddesden, for which, of course, 
he no funds, The Commission willingly yielded 
to the voice of the charmer, and the Episcopal Fund 
was forthwith charged with £1,300 more, that 
Samuel, by divine providence, Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford, might indulge his elegant tastes in the fashion- 
able science of horticulture, and carry off prizes at 
flower-shows. Nor did the expenditure on Cuddes- 
den stop here; for a few months after, the 
Eeclesiastical Commission, at a board meeting when 
there were fifteen episcopal and only two lay com- 
missioners present, authorized the Bishop of Oxford 
to charge his see with £1,700 more, to pay the balance 
of unauthorized expenditure due in respect of the 
adornment of Cuddesden Palace. 

Encouraged by the success of his successor in the 
see of Oxford, Dr. Bagot quickly found out that the 
episcopal palace at Wells was in a sad plight; it 
wan 4— it wanted stables—in short, there 
was no end of its wants. But Dr. Bagot’s applica- 
tion for the means to supply all these wants came 
too late. Dr. Wilberforce been beforehand with 
him. The younger and wilier prelate had exhausted 
the episcopal funds for the present. But where 
there is a will there is a way. And so, unable to 
give him the money, the Ecclesiastical Commission 


authorized Dr. ot to borrow £4,000, and lay it 
out on the ells, and kindly charged the 
Episcopal Fund with the payment of the annual in- 


terest on the amount so raised. And of the £4,000 
for which the epi fund is thus pledged, Dr. 
Bagot, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, * a part 
in building a conservatory, and thereby block 
from view a window of the chapel wh 
was the admiration of all who saw it. 

Is the Episcopal Fund, or any other fund, safe in 
such hands? 

Yet these are, as we shall show, trifling cases of 
its wanton waste. 


Dr. Pxitirott’s ScueMe ron MORE Bisnors.— In 
spite of the lavish expenditure which has been, or can 
hereafter be made, on bishops’ palaces, on episcopal 

rdens, and on prelatical coach-houses and stables, 
— will still (when the act of 1836 comes into full 
operation) be a balance of no less than £16,000 a 
year in favour of this Episcopal Fund. It appears 
that by episcopal manauvring the Episcopal Fund 
has been separated from the Fund for the Extension 
of the P ial System. The Bishop of London, 
according to the ily News, proposes to appro- 
priate the supplies o £16,000 to an extension of 
the Church. He looks forward to its still unap- 
propriated balance of £16,000 a year as a source 
whence not only to endow the three new r 
of Southwell, St. Alban's, and Bodmin, which he 
has seduced Lord John Russell into the folly of 
contemplating, but he confidently talks of applying 
some part of this annual sum to the extension of 
the oplecogdl order in our colonies. A very pretty 
— to waste the means of the Church. One, too, 


might have been successful had ministers only ' diamete 


“ee 


— — in the Bishopric of Manchester Act, the 
egislative sanction they sought to Dr. Blomfield’s 
extravagant scheme of Bishop (as counter dis- 
tinguished from Church) Extension. 


Tue Bisnor or Lonpon, it is stated, has just had 
a case of some importanee referred to him. It is 
alleged that a clerg who officiates at a fashion 
able church in n, long remarkable for its forms 
and ceremonies, advised one of his oc ion who 
was about to travel to communſoate with the Church 
of Rome whilst absent from England. This advice 
has been submitted to the bishop as highly 
hensible, and the decision of the diocesan is looked 
for with great interest by the rev. gentleman’s con- 
gregation. 

Cuurcu Rerorm.—In March last a deputation— 
consisting of Lord Harrowby, Lord Ashley, Led 
Robert Grosvenor, and Mr. Colquhoun—had an in- 
terview with the Premier, and it transpired that the 
subject of their conference was connected with the 
Church. A little later in the session, Mr. Horsman, 
in withdrawing his motion, gave Lord John Russell 
a distinct intimation, that he should inquire, on the 
very first day of the next session, what progress the 
Government had made in maturing its plans of 
Church reform. Bearing these circumstances in 
mind, itis no matter of surprise when we remark, 
that Mr. C. K. Murray, the Secretary of the Eocle- 
siastical Commissioners, has recently paid several 
visits to Lord John. We can hardly doubt that the 
very opening week of the” coming session will pro- 
duce some movement jh this direction on the part of 
the Government. As to the plans submitted to the 
Premier in March last, about these there is no longer 
— mystery. Mr. Colquhoun has made the whole 
public, in a brief pamphlet, which contains, first, 
nine propositions laid before Lord John in the March 
conference; and, secondly, four letters addressed to 
Lord John by himself (Mr, Colquhoun) in explana- 
tion of the whole project. The nine recommenda- 
tions of the deputation were as follows:—1. That 
the Ecclesiastical Commission should be remodelled. 
2. That the value of the estates of the bishops and 
cathedral chapters should be ascertained, and the 
amount rendered available for spiritual purposes. 
3. That the archbishops and bishops should be en- 
dowed with certain fixed incomes; and that thie 
surplus of their estates should fall into the ecclesi- 
astical fund. 4. That this fund should be applied 
to make spiritual provision for the people, by the 
endowment of new districts. 6. at periodical 
returns should be made of the spiritual necessities of 
each diocese. 6. That new sees should be formed in 
such numbers as to secure the vigilant oversight of 
dioceses—the new bishops not having seatsin Par- 
liament, and being endowed with incomes of £2,000 
per annum, and with residences. 7. The existing 
deaneries to be raised into bishoprics, thus providing 
easily for a considerable number of new bishops, 
without any demand for new funds. 8. Voluntary 
contributions towards the new bishoprics to be soli- 
cited. 9. The remaining canonries and minor canon- 
ries to be annexed to ill-endowed benefices in popu- 
lous places. Such is an outline of the plan or scheme 
of Church Extension and Reform” submitted to 
Lord John Russell in March last; and we doubt not 
that, in the course of afew weeks, we shall find 
some plan, not very dissimilar, laid before the House 
of Commons by the Government.— Record. 


RocupaLe Cuurce-Rats.—A few weeks ago, the 
ratepayers of the parish of Rochdale were ealled 
together for the purpose of making a church-rate, 
when a motion was su ted and carried for one 
farthing in the pound. As soon as this was done, 
Mr. Livsey stood up and said that the proceedings 
were illegal, as no estimate of the expenses had been 
laid before the meeting. On account of this, the 
wardens have not attempted to collect it, as it would 
be in vain to collect a church-rate in Rochdale. ‘The 
wardens are willing to raise money by a voluntary 
subscription, but the vicar refuses to let them have 
the use of the church for that purpose. The wardens 
have been served with an order ot the following kind 
from the Rural Dean, F. R. Raines, M.A. :-—* By 
virtue of a commission issued to me by the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, I have this day (Nov. 27) 
visited your parish church, and I find that the follow- 
ing things are required in and about the church, and 
I respectfully beg that you will provide and attend 
to the same. Should you not do so, I have to request 
that you will inform me, under your hand and that 
of your vicar, what reasons have induced you so to 
act, on the 27th February, 1849.“ The re which 
are considered necessary are here set down, and the 
letter concludes with the following sentence :—“ The 
church is in a very filthy state, and requires a thorough 
cleansing.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

Puseyite Homity on Ma. Nont's Secession,— 
That this secession, or deposition from the ministry, 
will do good, cannot be doubted. It will show the 
Evangelical“ clergy that one of the most able and 
amiable of their class finds his position practically, 
as well as theoretically, untenable—that ‘Dissenting 
principles, if honestly held, and honestly carried out, 
are utterly inconsistent with an honest performance 
of those duties which the Church imposes upon her 
ministers. Deeply have the Evangelical clergy 
seared their consciences, misled their flocks, and im- 
— the unity and efficiency of the Church, by so 
ong ‘‘ halting between two opinions: better that 
they should follow Mr. Noel's example, than that 
they should hold his principles, and retain their 
position in the Church.—English Churchman, 


The great clock for the Victoria Tower of the new 
Houses of Parliament is to strike the hours on a bell of 
from eight to ten tons weight, chime the quarters on 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Surewspury.—On Thursday, the 14th, services 
were held in connexion with ublic recognition 
of Mr. W. P. Williams, late of Bristol College, as 
pastor of the Baptist Ch in Claremont- 
street Chapel, S bury. At tén in the morning, 
the Rey, J. P, M of Ipigester, delivered a 
most b t and 1 a distinguished 

his lofty grusp of thought beauty and force 
0 d ters at the 


an 
on me of 
i L 
pegs rs! — Bly 


„Dr. Cox, of 
2 Cor. iv. 2. 
“By manifestation of the truth commending our- 
slves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
The doctor’s discourse was an admirable one, and 
marked throughout oY his peculiarly affectionate 
and telling manner. In the evening, at half-past 
six, Mr. Mursell again preached to a large and 
deeply riveted audience, and in conclusion most 
appropriately addressed the assembled church on 
some of the peculiar obligations resting upon them 
in their relation to their res 11 and 
talented young minister, w active labours 
amongst them, for upwards of twelve months, have 
been encouragingly blessed in « large addition of 
young persons to their number. At the close, the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
It was a day long and deservedly to be remembered. 
The other ministers who took in these interest- 
ing services, were, the Revs. Messrs. Pugh 22 
tive Methodist) ; Hilton (New Connexion); 

and Powis (Wesleyans); Hill (Independent) ; 
Wrigley, Keay, Grainger, and Sargent (Baptista). 

— —— __ 


Revvcrion tu] tHe Navy.—The United Serotce 
Gazette states that Government intend to propose a 
reduction of 3,000 seamen in the ing session, 

Latren-Day Saints m Prurn.—0On Sabbath 
night, a number of the disciples of Joe Smith were 
observed wending their way through the town, as 
if bent on some mo oo purpose; the little oom hn, 

the adhesion of the er-seekers, as they went 
ented into a crowd that on- 
tinued to enl it reached the side of the river 
on the North Inch, where it halted; when two men 
and a woman, after being surrounded by thei 
respective friends, began to strip in the moon-light, 
and were forthwith led into the Tay in succession, 
and severally baptized in the new faith by immersion, 
The scene was a strange one, but more revolting than 
solemn, and ill calculated, in our on, to operate 
wooingly on the imagination an of as- 
pirants. The moon shone coldly down on the 
glassy river, which, o by melted snows 
of Breadalbane and Rannock, rushed unheedingly 
and heartlessly past.— Perth Advertiser, 

EXTRAORDINARY ACOOUCHEMENT.—A ocorrespon- 
dent states that last Frida Y night, between 11 and 
12 o’elock, as a man and his wife, vendors of salt, 
were on their way home, through Hanbury Forest- 


ong, was soon a 


lane, the poor woman was taken in labour. There 
was no shelter near, the night was very inclement, 
rain falling in torrents, in these mstances 


ene was fio ne ome ne Se 1 2 than to 
ay his suffering wife by the e, and to pro- 
ceed two miles to Feckenham for surgical aid. As- 
cordingly he hastened there, and returned aceom- 
panied by Mr. Harrison, surgeon, of that place, by 
whose assistance the woman was safely de- 


livered about one o'clock, To add to the inde- 
scribable misery of the occurrence, Be yes 
mother had not a rag of clothing for her babe thus 
born in the damp — * a tempestuots 


. It Was between 9 


paying i 
couple were left with sixpence, their sole pecuniary 
r Herald. 


on Thursday, the 4th of January next. Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Brotherton, Colenel 
M = several 3 222 288 are 
expec to present, part pro- 
ceedings. Measures wi adopted 444 
of financial reſorm, an extension of the er ye 
and a more and comprehensive system o 
registration of voters. It is understood that Mr. 
Cobden intends to submit a sort of budget to the 
meeting, showing that savings to a large 
amount can be ted in the army, the ‘ 
and the navy, without endangering the defences of 
the country. A very crowded meeting is expected. 

The Daily News says, We have it on the best 
authority that ministers, yielding to the force of the 
representations made to them by the commercial 
interests of the north, have consented that a secret 
committee of the House of Commons shall be 
pointed next session, to inquire into the 


of limiting the responsi , a the of 
joint-s , quity ould extend 
also to the conduct of and to advances made 
to or taken by them.] 


Tus oven of the Arbroath and Forfar portion of 
the Aberdeen Railway has been altered from 6 feet 
6 inches to what is termed the national or narrow 
gauge of 4 feet 84 inches; so that there is now a 


eight bells, and show time on four dials of thirty feet in 
eter. 


uniform gauge from London to Perth, Dundee and 
Aberdeen * 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISSENTING MINISTERS AND CHILDREN’S 
CHAPELS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—“‘ An Old Sabbath-school Teacher,” who has 
addressed to you a letter on the interesting subject of 
Children’s Chapels, earnestly recommends an energetic 
and intelligent attempt to heartily grapple with the 
difficulties by which it is, confessedly, surrounded. Con- 
curring in the suggestion, I take the liberty of pointin 
the attention of our Sunday-school reformers to a dif- 
floulty, which possibly may not have entered into their 
calculations, but which requires to be grappled with very 
heartily both by them and by others, wherever it may 
make its appearance. 

If your readers will turn to the Evangelical Magazine 
for this month, they will find an article on this very sub- 
ject, entitled (in the table of contents), “ Ominous Pro- 
posal in reference to Sunday-schools.“ On the article 

enerally, and its arguments against separate services 
or children, I make no comment, but let the following 
ominous” and significant passages, with which the 
editor closes his remarks, be very carefully read. After 
alluding to the scarcity of competent children's 

reachers, he says, We may, here and there, find an 
individual who can conduct, with discretion and effect, 
the proposed religions service; but will intelligent 
children mistake all this for the stated ministry of the 
Word? Or ought they to be taught to confound the 
agent in , however highly Med, with the 
2 constituted tor of the Christian church? 

e think not. Let Sunday-school teachers put forth 
their full energies in perfecting the Sabbath-school sys- 
tem. They have an ample field here, without stepping out 
of their legitimate Let them not seek to de- 
ry the pastor of the place he has hitherto occupied. 

t not the great link between him and the Sunday- 
school be severed. . . . We plead the infringed 

ights af the pastor and church. . We protest 

th earnestness against the establishment or the recog- 
nition af any — | pastorate in our churches. , 

We claim for every Christian pastor that he stand at 
the head of his own school, and 
ta kehis place.” 

Now it may be that the strength of the editor’s at- 
tachment to the oung, and his seal for their welfare, 
haveled him to adopt language somewhat equivocal and 
unguarded, or it is quite likely that I may have put an 
erroneous construction upon it; but, in my own mind, 
the ge has certainly produced some very uncom- 
fortable and dissatisfied feelings—has, in fact, rather 
shocked me by its priestly air and by its suspicious re- 
semblance to some of those Puseyistical notions which 
awhile ago the author of the Homilies for the Times“ 
did something to demolish. But let your readers do the 
editor justice, by reading the article for themselves, and 
then they can judge whether I am, after all, but a silly 

ist, or only a faithful WATCHMAN. 


Tun Trarnine or Sansatu-Scnoor Taacuers,— 
On Monday evening, the 18th inst., a lecture was 
delivered in the school-rooms of Maberly Chapel, 
„On the Importance of Training Sunday-school 
Teachers,” by Mr. Dunning, the head master of the 
Training School, in Gray’s-inn-road. The lecturer 
commenced by congratulating Sunday-school teach- 
ers on what they have already accomplished, and 
on the oy interesting position they now occupy 
in agita e question, which was on the occasion 
to wrong own attention, and that of his au- 
dience. e nature of training was next explained, 
and the drift of the lecturer's remarks appeared to 
be, that this school at Gray's-inn-road consists in 
making candidate teachers well acquainted with 
the principles of the human mind; familiar 
with rules and plans of teaching, drawn from 
these principles; and expert in applying them 
in the practice of the school-room. The lecturer 
next laid down some important fundamental prin- 
ciples, on which he based the importance of the 
training of Sunday-school teachers. The main pro- 
position of the lecture was based on the following 
arguments :—lst, That there is an art in teaching. 
2nd. That the art is of a peculiar nature. 3rd. That 
the immature intellect of a child does not receive 
ideas as does the mature intellect of an adult. 4th. 
That it is the business of the Sunday-school teacher 
not only to instruct his children, but to exercise and 
discipline their minds. 5th. The nature and range of 
the subjects contained in the Scriptures. 6th. The 
— nature and beauty of the language of the 

ible. 7th. The advantage that would arise from 
the general training of jSunday-school teachers. 
These were all supported by clear and convincing 
exposition and illustration, and the lecture was 
listened to throughout with the most fixed attention. 


Home-maps WIILISs.— The following cases were 
heard in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury a few 
days since:—Mary Howell, deceased —Probate re- 
fused, on the ground that the will was written on 
one side of a sheet of paper only, while the sign 
tures were inscribed on the other. Jonathan Birch, 
deceased—Probate refused, in consequence of blanks 
left for legacies having been filled up in red ink. 
June Corner, deceased—Probate refused, on the 

ound stated in the case of Mary Howell. William 

anger, deceased—Probate refused, on the ground of 
the character of certain alterations made in the will. 
Esther Powell, deceased—Application for probate 
opposed, because the Same will was signed by the 
testatrix by two names, those of Powell“ and 
„Watkins. Probate granted, on the testimony of 
a clergyman, who knew the signatures to be those of 
one and the same person. Elizabeth Rose, deceased 
—The will of the testatrix was only discovered 
twelve years after her decease, and some years after 
the death of the party who had administered to the 
property. Probate granted. 


A new telegraph — 4 has been established, 
called the Scottish Electric Telegraph Company, for 
supplying the chief towns and cities of the orth, 


tno man presume to 
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THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—I was very much pleased whilst reading the 
report of the meeting of the Congregational Union— 
especially that part which related to the class to which I 
belong—and was not at all surprised to find that that 
meeting had discovered that the working class formed 
but a small part of their congregations, and smaller still 
of their societies. As to the causes that have produced 
these effects, I believe them to be various, and shall 
attempt to point out a fewof them. We are a class 
whose peculiarities but very few of the ministers have 
thought it worth their trouble to study from the sphere 
in which they move (and we cannot help noticing their 
leanings towards what are termed the upper classes, 
although many of them belong to and have arisen from 
our ranks); and to the lack of sympathy exhibited by their 
conduct towards the hardy sons of toil may be attributed 
one of the reasons why they have congregations of 
tradesmen, and not of artificers. I would ask, what 
have they done to prevent the widening of the breach, 
or, as Mr. James has it, religion falling into the back- 
ground? What have they done to second the efforts 
of my class to elevate themselves by means of their 
Mechanics’ Institutes? Have they done all they could 
to facilitate their intellectual improvement by the 
circulation of cheap literature? What have they done, 
as the teachers of the people should have done, by 
lectures to divert the course of their thinking into a 
proper channel? What have they done to prevent the 
wide-spread evil of intemperance, which has now struck 
its deadly roots into the very vitals of society? Have 
they done anything to assist in gaining their political 
rights? We say that, with very few exceptions, we 
behold them as mere spectators: witness the history of 
all those movements. We want more of the stamp of 
Mr. Parsons, of Ebly, who have no idea of religion or 
politics being out of place anywhere. I often think of 
Paul, who became all things to all men if that he 
thought that he could win some, and who worked with 
his own hands to supply his physical necessities ; he 
gloxled in not being chargeable to any of them. How 
dffierent in our day! We cannot have a bishop without 
his thousands per year, and seldom a sermon without an 
appeal to our pockets. We would ask, in conclusion, 
how is it that the working classes in Ireland are pro- 
verbiel for their attachment to the institutions and 
teachers of the Church of Rome in that distracted 
country? The reason is obvious—in Ireland, the priest 
is found sympathizing with all their peculiarities ; 
whilst administering to their spiritual wants, he is not 
forgetful of the wrongs which afflict society in general, 
and which are more keenly felt by that class whose only 
disgrace is often the want of the common necessaries 
of life. 

Milford, Nov. 17th, 1848. * J. P. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Resrectep Sin, —I am glad to hear that you have 
devoted a portion of your excellent paper to the inquiry, 
why so few persons attend places of religious worship. 
Having somewhat carefully examined the causes which 
lead to this neglect, I venture to send you an opinion: 
and, first, the preaching of the present day is not suf- 
ficiently attractive. It is not, in general, the result of 
deep, earnest, and prayerful study, but rather an at- 
tempt at vain show. Our ministers not associating suf- 
ficiently with the people, cannot sympathize with them; 
not knowing the difficulties with which they have to 
contend, cannot soothe them; and, being ignorant of 
their inward misgivings, they are unable to administer 
the needed consolation. Secondly, the writer believes 
that if ministers had taken a more active part in the 
Temperance cause—had they, at its commencement, 
recognised in it an object worthy their attention—had 
they lead the people, instead of the people leading them, 
they would have enjoyed more of popular sympathy and 
support; while myself, a degraded drunkard, and just 
beginning to see into the error of my way, fondly ima- 
gined that ministers, above every other class in society, 
would aid and help forward this excellent cause; but 
how differently was my expectation realized when I 
found that they were among the most decided opponents 
with which it had to contend, and that they stood most 
in the way of its advancement. 

The generality of drunkards think of attending 
chapels after their reformation, and is it probable that 
that attendance will be continued when they find that 
the minister encourages those practices which have 
heretofore been the hindrance to their temporal and 
spiritual prosperity? The people are not insensible to 
the causes which produce and sustain happiness, and 80 
long as they retain that insensibility they will not eup- 
port parties who are directly working against the in- 
fluence of those causes. It is a lamentable fact, that in- 
temperance is filling our prisons; ought it not to be a 
point of serious consider: tion with the ministry whether 
their countenancing the total abstinence cause would 
people our chapels? There is a possibility (if not a cer- 
tainty) of being wrong while supporting the drinking 


Se _ 
customs, but there cannot be the slightest probability of 
acting wrongfully while supporting the Temperance 
cause. Further, if ministers had done their duty, 
the bringing about of a sober world would have been 
well nigh consummated, when the people would have 
been more prepared to support the various religious in- 
stitutions of the age. 

In conclusion, ministers, as well as others, have their 
trials; how consoling and animating would it have been 
could they have pointed to a host of reformed drunkards, 
and applied to them the appellation of “ children, who 
were ready to bear up their arms under every dis- 
couragement, and, instead of frequenting haunts of 
wretchedness and misery, were drawing others to the 
house of God, and giving practical illustrations of the 
„ beauties of holiness“ in a consistent life, With these 
brief observations, 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


Hexham. TEASDALE PARKER, Mason. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —As a working man I thank you on behalf 
of that large class with which I am connected, for 
the opportunity you have given us of publicly express- 
ing our sentiments on a subject of so much importance 
as that of our feelings in reference to religion, religious 
teaching, and the religious movements of the day. I 
shall give you my opinion freely, and in so doing, I 
feel confident (from having frequently discussed the 
matter with working men) that I shall not be far from 


conveying the opinions of the great body referred to. 


In my remarks on these matters, I shall omit to notice 
the influence of the State religion on the minds of the 
working class, any further than just to observe in pass- 


ing, that it is utterly absurd to suppose that men 


unprejudiced and uninterested will embrace a system so 
opposed to the views and practices of Christ, and believe 
it to be Christianity. The order of Christ’s arrangement 


is entirely reversed ; the so-called chief ones, instead of . 


ministering to their brethren, luxuriate in palaces, and 
are designated Lords. The State clergy, who since the 
Reformation have had from the nation millions annually 
to educate the people, and who might, and who should 
have attended to the religious, and moral, and physical 


culture of the masses, now taunt them with their 


ignorance, and denounce them as unfit for the rights 
of citizens. These are facts which rise like a dark 
mountain, and conceal from the eyes of working men 
the bright truths that lie beyond. Were it not so, tens 
of thousands of intelligent minds now enveloped in the 
dark mists of infidelity would rejoice in the freedom, 
political, moral, and religious, which the Bible makes 
known. Passing by these parties, then, I shall just 
glance at the position the Nonconformists of our 
country occupy in reference to the working classes. 
I understand a section of them have lately been express - 


ing some anxiety in referenee to our bearing in matters 


they think of importance. These good people are in 
error, Sir, if they suppose that the great mass of the 
working classes of this country have no religious feeling ; 
true they have little sympathy with that vapourish 
thing which struggles to pass for Christianity in the 
present day, but they have a deep, an abiding eon vietion 
that there are truths in the back ground, principles 
which the Bible teaches, which, if permitted to circulate 


among and influence the people, would remove from 
them most of the ignorance, the vice, and the woe 
which prevails. The languid, workless mechanic, a6 


he strolls through our streets, undetermined which way to 
bend his course, has a floating idea in his mind, (vague 
though it might be,) that did the benevolent anti-selfish 
spirit of Christianity prevail in equal ratio with 
formalism and profession, the keen edge would be 
taken from the miseries of home, and his life be less 
a burthen. The principal source from which working 
men get their ideas of Christianity, is the spirit and 
conduct of its professors; they seldom study its real 
principles as they are found in the Bible. Now, sup- 
pose such a man as I have been trying to picture, in 
the depth of his anxiety to again supply his wants by his 
industry, resolves to call on one of the officials of a neigh- 
bouring chapel (one on whom the world smiles, who 
drives a thriving trade in the line of business our poor 
artizan is skilled in), he only wants employment; to beg 
he'd be ashamed ;” of course he thinks to meet with sym- 
pathy (the despised atheist can sympathize and give a 
kindly look). But how is the honest, manly, applica- 
tion met? With a stern look—a cold, repulsive reply; 
the care-worn man withdraws, the harsh tones grating 
upon his ear, the stern repulsion agitating his spirit ; 
and this, thinks he, a man of prayer! who sometimes 
leads the devotions of the sanctuary, and none more 
eloquently asks that men may be converted. He forms 
his own estimate of the principles such an one professes ; 
the city missionary sees him at his home to-morrow ; he 
presses him with truth; he is honest and he is earnest; 
but the man, disgusted, turns away; he feels himself 


insulted, and fancies he is as good a man without such 


notions. 
This, Sir, is a small sample of an almost unlimited 


stock. The feelings of tha working class are now (more 
than they ever wer with all that is insincere. The 


Christian church gs no advance a mong them, no 
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lecturer was manifested by both these parties, and 
the interest of the meeting much enhanced by the 

remarks thus elicited. All parties present evinced a 

warm interest in the matter, and some declared their 

readiness to remain until the morning if necessary. 

It was an excellent meeting for Thrapstone. The 

room was crowded, and those who came late found 

it difficult to effect an entrance. 

Mr. Kingsley has also been lecturing at Oundle 
and Wellingborough; and this week he is to visit 
Boston, Peterborough, Wisbech, and Horncastle. 
The three last-named towns are places in which the 
Association has never before made any movement, 
Indeed, the same thing may be said of Lincolnshire 
generally; but it is intended that lectures shal] 
shortly be delivered all over the county. 


Lyxn.—A public meeting was held at the Tem. 
perance-hall, on Friday, at which a deputation was 
present, representing the Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion in London. ‘The chair was taken ty Mr. John 
Keed, who, after afew remarks, introduced J. II. 
Tillett, Esq., of Norwich, who delivered a lecture 
upon the evils resulting from the union of the 
Church with the State. Mr. Tillett descanted with 
much energy on the subject, and drew several very 
happy pictures of the process observed in“ bishop ”’ 
making, and the apportioning of the clergy; and, in 
a very lucid and masterly manner, condemned a 
system alike opposed to Scripture and to good sense. 
—Norfolk News. [Meetings of the Anti-state-church 
Association have also lately been held in several 
other places in Norfolk. | 


THE EPISCOPAL FUND AND EPISCOPAL 
SPOLIATION, 
(From the Daily Nevs.) 

When Dr. Bagot was Bishop of Oxford, with 
scarcely £2,000 a year, he was obliged to put up with 
divers defects in the episcopal palace at Cuddesden. 
But no sooner was Dr. Wilberforce raised to that see, 
with £4,500 a year, than the palace was discovered 
to be uninhabitable. With the smaller income, Dr. 
Bagot was compelled to live in it unrepaired; but, 
with double the income of his predecessor, Dr. Wil- 
berforce was allowed to throw the cost of its repairs 
and decorations on the Episcopal Fund. For these 
purposes the Ecclesiastical Commission consented at 
first to grant the Bishop of Oxford the sum of 
£3,500; but on the express condition, incorporated 
in an Order in Council, that all expenses“ over and 
above the said sum of £3,500 shall be defrayed by 
the said Samuel, Bishop of Oxford, his executors or 
administrators.“ That sum was, however, quickly 
spent; and, being exhausted, the Bishop attended 
the Board, and produced a plan for beautifying the 
episcopal gardens at Cuddesden, for which, of course, 
he had no funds. The Commission willingly yielded 
to the voice of the charmer, and the Episcopal Fund 
was forthwith charged with £1,300 more, that 
Samuel, by divine providence, Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford, might indulge his elegant tastes in the fashion- 
able science of horticulture, and carry off prizes at 
flower-shows. Nor did the expenditure on Cuddes- 
den stop here; for a few months atter, the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, at a board meeting when 
there were fifteen episcopal and only two lay com- 
missioners present, authorized the Bishop of Oxford 
to charge his see with £1,700 more, to pay the balance 
of unauthorized expenditure due in respect of the 
adornment of Cuddesden Palace. 

Encouraged by the success of his successor in the 
see of Oxtord, Dr. Bagot quickly found out that the 
episcopal palace at Wells was in a sad plight; it 
wanted bedrooms, it wanted stables—in short, there 
was no end of its wants. But Dr. Bagot's applica- 
tion for the means to supply all these wants came 
too late. Dr.Wilberforce had been beforehand with 
him. The younger and wilier prelate had exhausted 
the episcopal funds for the present. But where 
there is a will there is a way. And so, unable to 
give him the money, the Ecclesiastical Commission 
authorized Dr. Bagot to borrow £4,000, and lay it 
out on the palace at Wells, and kindly charged the 
Episcopal Fund with the payment of the annual in- 
terest on the amount so raised. And of the £4,000 
for which the episcopal fund is thus pledged, Dr. 
Bagot, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, spent a part 
in building a conservatory, and thereby blocked up 
from view a window of the episcopal chapel which 
was the admiration of all who saw it. 

Is the Episcopal Fund, or any other fund, safe in 
such hands? 

Yet these are, as we shall show, trifling cases of 
its wanton waste. 


Dr. Prittrort’s ScuemMe ron MORE Bisnors.—In 
spite of the lavish expenditure which has been, or can 
hereafter be made, on bishops’ palaces, on episcopal 
gardens, and on prelatical coach-houses and stables, 
there will still (when the act of 1836 comes into full 
operation) be a balance of no less than £16,000 a 
year in favour of this Episcopal Fund. It appears 
that by episcopal mancuviing the Episcopal Fund 
has been separated from the I und for the Extension 
of the Parochial System. ‘The Bishop of London, 
according to the Daily News, proposcs to appro— 
priate the sup lies of £16,000 to an extension of 
the Church. ite looks forward to its still unap— 
propriated balance of £16,000 a year as a source 
whence not only to endow the three new bishopries 
of Southwell, St. Alban’s, and Bodmin, which he 
has seduced Lord John Russell into the folly of 
contemplating, but he contidently talks of applying 
some part of this annual sum to the extension ot 
the episcopal order in our colonies, A very pretty 
plot to waste the means of the Church. One, too, 


— 


and Dissenter. The utmost courtesy towards the procured in the Bishopric of Manchester Act, the 


legislative sanction they sought to Dr. Blomfield’s 
extravagant scheme of Bishop (as counter dis- 
tinguished from Church) Extension. 


Tun Bisnor or Lonpon, it is stated, has just had 
a case of some importance referred to him. It is 
alleged that a clergyman who officiates at a fashion- 
able church in London, long remarkable for its forms 
and ceremonies, advised one of his congregation who 
was about to travel to communicate with the Church 
of Rome whilst absent from England. This advice 
has been submitted to the bishop as highly repre- 
hensible, and the decision of the diocesan is looked 
for with great interest by the rev. gentleman’s con- 
gregation. 

Cuvren Ryronx.—In March last a deputation— 


consisting of Lord Harrowby, Lord Ashley, Leed | 


Robert Grosvenor, and Mr. Colquhoun. had an in- 
terview with the Premier, and it transpired that the 
subject of their conference was connected with the 
Church. A little later in the session, Mr. Horsman, 
in withdrawing his motion, gave Lord John Russell 
a distinct intimation, that he should inquire, on the 
very first day of the next session, what progress the 
Government had made in maturing its plans of 
Church reform. Bearing these circumstances in 
mind, itis no matter of surprise when we remark, 
that Mr. C. K. Murray, the Secretary of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, has recently paid several 
visits to Lord John. We can hardly doubt that the 
very opening week of the coming session will pro- 
duce some movement in this direction on the part of 
the Government. As to the plans submitted to the 
Premier in March last, about these there is no longer 
any mystery. Mr. Colquhoun has made the whole 
public, in a brief pamphlet, which contains, first, 
nine propositions laid before Lord Johnin the March 
conference ; and, secondly, four letters addressed to 
Lord John by himself (Mr, Colquhoun) in explana- 
tion of the whole project. The nine recommenda- 
tions of the deputation were as follows:—1. That 
the Ecclesiastical Commission should be remodelled. 
2. That the value of the estates of the bishops and 
cathedral chapters should be ascertained, and the 
amount rendered available for spiritual purposes. 
3. That the archbishops and bishops should be en- 
dowed with certain fixed incomes; and that the 
surplus of their estates should fall into the ecclesi- 
astical fund. 4. That this fund should be applied 
to make spiritual provision for the people, by the 
endowment of new districts. 5. That periodical 
returns should be made of the spiritual necessities of 
each diocese, 6. That new sees should be formed in 
such numbers as to secure the vigilant oversight of 
dioceses—the new bishops not having seatsin Par- 
liament, and being endowed with incomes of £2,000 
per annum, and with residences. 7. The existing 
deaneries to be raised into bishoprics, thus providing 
easily for a considerable number of new bishops, 
without any demand for new funds. 8. Voluntary 
contributions towards the new bishoprics to be soli- 
cited. 9. The remaining canonries and minor canon- 
ries to be annexed to ill-endowed benefices in popu- 
lous places. Such is an outline of the plan or scheme 
of Church Extension and Reform” submitted to 
Lord John Russell in March last; and we doubt not 
that, in the course of a few weeks, we shall find 
some plan, not very dissimilar, laid before the House 
of Commons by the Government.— Record. 


RocupaLe Cuurcu-Rate.—A few weeks ago, the 
ratepayers of the parish of Rochdale were called 
together for the purpose of making a church-rate, 
when a motion was submitted and carried for one 
farthing in the pound. As soon as this was done, 
Mr. Livsey stood up and said that the proceedings 
were illegal, as no estimate of the expenses had been 
laid before the meeting. On account of this, the 
wardens have not attempted to collect it, as it would 
be in vain to collect a church-rate in Rochdale. ‘The 
wardens are willing to raise money by a voluntary 
subscription, but the vicar refuses to let them have 
the use of the church for that purpose. The wardens 
have been served with an order ot the following kind 
from the Rural Dean, F. R. Raines, M.A. :-—* By 
virtue of a commission issued to me by the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, I have this day (Nov. 27) 
visited your parish church, and I find that the follow- 
ing things are required in and about the church, and 
I respectfully beg that you will provide and attend 
to the same. Should you not do so, I have to request 
that you will inform me, under your hand and that 
of your vicar, what reasons have induced you so to 
act, on the 27th February, 1849.“ The repairs which 
are considered necessary are here set down, and the 
letter concludes with the following sentence :—“ The 
church is in a very filthy state, and requires a thorough 
cleansing.’’-—Leeds Mercury. 

Puseyite Homity on Mr, Noeu’s Secession,— 
That this secession, or deposition from the ministry, 
will do good, cannot be doubted. It will show the 
Evangelical“ clergy that one of the most able and 
amiable of their class finds his position practically, 
as well as theoretically, untenable—that Dissenting 
principles, if honestly held, and honestly carried out, 
ure utterly inconsistent with an honest performance 
ot those duties which the Church imposes upon her 
ministers. Deeply have the“ Evangelical clergy 
scared their consciences, misled their tlocks, and im- 
paired the unity and efficiency of the Church, by so 
long“ halting between two opinions : better that 
they should follow Mr. Noel's example, than that 
they should hold his principles, and retain their 
position in the Church.— English Churchman, 


Che great clock for the Victoria Tower of the new 
uses of Parliament is to strike the hours on a bell of 
om eight to ten tons weight, chime the quarters on 


that might have been successful had munuisters only 


| dicht bells, aud show time on four dials of thirty feet in 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SHREWSBURY.—On Thursday, the 14th, services 
were held in connexion with the public recognition 
of Mr. W. P. Williams, late of Bristol College, as 
pastor of the Baptist Chureh meeting in Claremont- 
street Chapel, Shrewsbury, At ten in the morning, 
the Rev. J. P. Mursell, of Leicester, delivered a 
most brilliant and powerful address, distinguished 
by his lofty grasp of thought and beauty and force 
of expression, on the duties of Dissenters at the 
ee crisis. After which, the Rey. Dr. Cox, of 

fackney, addressed the minister from 2 Cor. iv. 2. 
„By manifestation of the truth commending our- 
slves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.“ 
The doctor’s discourse was an admirable one, and 


marked throughout by his peculiarly affectionate 
and telling manner. In the evening, at half-past 
six, Mr. Mursell again preached to a large and 
deeply riveted audience, and in conclusion most 
appropriately addressed the assembled church on 
some of the peculiar obligations resting upon them 
in their relation to their respected, devoted, and 
talented young minister, whose active labours 
amongst them, for upwards of twelve months, have 
been encouragingly blessed in a large addition of 
young persons to their number. At the close, the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was administered. 
It was a day long and deservedly to be remembered. 
The other ministers who took part in these interest- 
ing services, were, the Revs. ese. Pugh (Primi- 
tive Methodist); Hilton (New Connexion); Mather 
and Powis (Wesleyans); Hill (Independent) ; 
Wrigley, Keay, Grainger, and Sargent (Baptists). 


Repuction tn THE Navy.—The United Service 
Gazette states that Government intend to propose a 
reduction of 3,000 seamen in the coming session, 

Latrer-Day Sarnts tn Pertu.—On Sabbath 
night, a number of the disciples of Joe Smith were 
observed wending their way through the town, as 
if bent on some special purpose; the little company, 
by the adhesion of the wonder-seekers, as they went 
along, was soon augmented into a crowd that con- 
tinued to enlarge till it reached the side of the river 
on the North Inch, where it halted; when two men 
and a woman, after being surrounded by thei 
respective friends, began to strip in the moon-light, 
and were forthwith led into the Tay in succession, 
and severally baptized in the new faith by immersion, 
The scene was a strange one, but more revolting than 
solemn, and ill calculated, in our opinion, to operate 
wooingly on the imagination and feelings of as- 
pirants. The moon shone coldly down on the 
glassy river, which, o’ergorged by the melted snows 
of Bieadalbane and Rannock, rushed unheedingly 
and heartlessly past.— Perth Advertiser, 

EXTRAORDINARY ACCOUCHEMENT.—A correspon- 
dent states that last Friday night, between 11 and 
12 o'clock, as a man d his wife, vendors of salt, 
were on their way-t6me, through Hanbury Forest- 
lane, the poor woman was taken in labour. There 
was no shelter near, the night was very inclement, 
rain falling in torrents, and in these circumstances 
there was no other course left to the man than to 
lay his suffering wife by the road side, and to pro- 
ceed two miles to Feckenham for surgical aid. Ac- 
cordingly he hastened there, and returned acoom- 
panied by Mr. Harrison, surgeon, of that place, by 
whose assistance the poor woman was safely de- 
livered about one o’clock. To add to the inde- 
scribable misery of the occurrence, the wretched 
mother had not a rag of clothing for her babe—thus 
born in the damp grass, with a tempestuous wintry 
sky for its only covering. It was between 9 and 
10 o’clock next morning before any nourishment 
was procured for the poor woman; and, strange to 
say, no effort to remove her seems to have been 
made, A farmer in the neighbourhood sent some 
straw for her to lie upon, and there she remained 
till a brook rising, four days afterwards, threatened 
to wash this miserable bed from under her! Our 
informant states that this was the poor creature’s 
first child, and that she had once seen better days. 
After paying for medical assistance, the unfortunate 
couple were left with sixpence, their sole pecuniary 
resource.— Worcester Herald, 

Great MEETING IN THE MANCHESTER FREE-TRADE 
HALL. — Arrangements are commenced for holding a 
monster meeting of free traders, financial reformers, 
and others, in the Free Trade-hall, in Manchester, 
on Thursday, the 4th of January next. Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Brotherton, Colonel 
Thompson, and several other veteran Reformers, are 
expected to be present, and take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Measures will be adopted in furtherance 
of financial reform, an extension of the franchise, 
and a more enlarged and comprehensive system of 
registration of voters. It is understood that Mr. 
Cobden intends to submit a sort of budget to the 
meeting, showing that savings to a very large 
amount can be effected in the army, the ordnance, 
and the navy, without endangering the defences of 
the country. A very crowded meeting is expected. 

The Daily News says, We have it on the best 
authority that ministers, yielding to the force of the 
representations made to them by the commercial 
interests of the north, bave consented that a secret, 
committee of the House of Commons shall be ap- 
pointed next session, to inquire into the expediency 
of limiting the responsibility of the proprietors of 

joint-stock banks.” [The inquiry should extend 
also to the conduct of directors, and to advances made 
to or taken by them. 

Tur caver of the Arbroath and Forfar portion of 
the Aberdeen Railway has been altered from 6 feet 
6 inches to what is termed the national or narrow 
gauge of 4 feet 84 inches; so that there is now a 
uniform gauge from London to Perth, Dundee and 
Aberdeen, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISSENTING MINISTERS AND CILILDREN’S 
CHAPELS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,.—“ An Old Sabbath-school Teacher,“ who has 
addressed to you a letter on the interesting subject of 
Children’s Chapels, earnestly recommends an energetic 
and intelligent attempt to heartily grapple with the 
difficulties by which it is, confessedly, surrounded. Con- 
curring in the suggestion, I take the liberty of pointing 
the attention of our Sunday-school reformers to a“ dif- 
ficulty,“ which possibly may not have entered into thei 
calculations, but which requires to be grappled with very 
heartily both by them and by others, wherever it ma) 
make its appearance. 

If your readers will turn to the Hvangelival Alagazin 
for this month, they will find an article on this very sub 
ject, entitled (in the table of contents), Ominous Pro- 
posal in reference to Sunday-schools.”” On the article 
generally, and its arguments against separate services 
for children, I make no comment, but let the following 
‘‘ominous”’ and significant passages, with which the 
editor closes his remarks, be very carefully read. After 
alluding to the scarcity of competent “ children’s 
preachers,” he says, We may, here and there, find an 
individual who can conduct, with discretion and cifect, 
the proposed religious service; but will intelligent 
children mistake all this for the stated ministry of th 
Word? Or ought they to be taught fo confound thi 
agent in question, however highly qualified, with thi 
regularly constituted pastor of the Christian church? 
We think not. Let Sunday-school teachers put forth 
their full energies in perfecting the Sabba'h-school sys- 
tem. 4 have an ample field here, without Stepping out 
of their legitimate province. Let them not seek to de- 
ry the pastor of the place he has hitherto occupied. 

et not the great link between him and the Sunday- 
school be severed. . « We plead the bringe 
rights of the pastor and church. . . Weprotest 
with earnestness against /e establishment or the recog- 
nition af any secondary pastorate in our churches. 

We claim for every Christian pastor that he stand at 
the head of his own school, and that no man presume to 
takehis luce.“ 

Now it may be that the strength of the editor’s at- 
tachment to the young, and his zeal for their welfare, 
have led him to adopt language somewhat equivocal and 
unguarded, or it is quite likely that I may have put an 
erroneous construction upon it; but, in my own mind, 
the passage has certainly produced some very uncom- 
fortable and dissatisticd feelings—has, in fact, rather 
shocked me by its priestly air and by its suspicious re- 
semblance to some of those Puseyistical notions which 
awhile ago the author of the“ Llomilies for the Times“ 
did something to demolish. But let your readers do th 
editor justice, by reading the article for themselves, and 
then they can judge whether l-am, after all, but a silly 
alarmist, or only a faithful WATCHMAN. 


Tue Traimnine or Saunatru-Scuoor Teacuens. 
On Monday evening, the 18th inst., a lecture was 
delivered in the school-rooms of Maberly Chapel, 
„On the Importance of Training Sunday-school 
Teachers,” by Mr. Dunning, the head master of the 
Training School, in Gray’s-inn-road. The lecturer 
commenced by congratulating Sunday-school teach- 
ers on what they have already accomplished, and 
on the deeply interesting position they now occupy 
in agitating the question, which was on the occasion 
to occupy his own attention, and that of his au- 
dience. The nature of training was next explained, 
and the drift of the lecturer's remarks appeared to 
be, that this school at Gray’s-inn-road consists in 
making candidate teachers well acquainted with 
the principles of the human mind; familia 
with rules and plans of teaching, drawn from 
these principles; and expert in applying them 
in the practice of the schocl-room. The lecture: 
next laid down some important fundamental prin- 
ciples, on which he based the importance of the 
training of Sunday-school teachers. The main pro- 
position of the lecture was based on the following 
arguments :—Ist. That there is an art in teaching. 
2nd. That the art is of a peculiar nature. 3rd. That 
the immature intellect of a child does not receive 
ideas as does the mature intellect of an adult. 4th. 
That it is the business of the Sunday-schkool teacher 
not only to instruct his children, but to exercise and 
discipline their minds. 5th. The nature and range of 
the subjects contained in the Scriptures. 6th. The 

eculiar nature and beauty of the language of the 
sible. 7th. The advantage that would arise from 
the general training of jSunday-school teachers. 
These were all supported by clear and convincing 
exposition and illustration, and the lecture was 
listened to throughout with the most fixed attention. 

Home-Mavbe WILISs.— The following cases were 
heard in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury a lew 
days since:—Mary Howl, deceased —Probate re- 
fused, on the ground that the will was written on 
one side of ashect of paper only, while the sign 
tures were inscribed on the other. Jcnathan Birch, 
deceased—Probate retused, in consequence of blanks 
left for legacies having been filled up in red ink, 
June Corner, deceased—lProbate refused, on tie 
ground stated in the case of Mary IIowell. William 
Sanger, deceased—Probate refused, on the ground otf 
the character of certain alterations made in the will, 
Esther Powell, deceased—Application for probate 
opposed, because the same will was signed by the 
testatrix by two names, those of * Powell” and 
Watkins.“ Probate granted, on the testimony of 
a clergyman, who knew the signatures to be those of 
one and the same person. Elizabeth Rose, deceased 
—The will of the testatrix was only discovered 
twelve years after her decease, and some years afte 
the death of the party who had administered to th 
property, Probate granted, 

A new telegraph company has bi en establish A, 
called the Scottish Electric Telegraph Company, tor 
supplying the chief towns and cities of the North, 
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THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—I was very much pleased whilst reading the 
report of the meeting of the Congregational Union 
especially that part which related to the class to which I 
belong—and was not at all surprised to find that that 
meeting had discovered that the working class formed 
but a small part of their congreyations, and smaller still 
of their societies 
these effects, | 


attempt to point out a fewof them. We are 


As to the causes that have produced 
believe them to be various, and shall 
a class 
whose peculiarities but very few of the ministers have 
thought it worth their troubl , 


to Study rola tli pier 


in which they move (and we cannot help noticing their 


leanings towards what are termed the upper classes, 
although many of them belong to and have arisen from 
our ranks); andto the lack of sympathy exiubited by then 
conduct towards the hardy sons of toil may be attributed 
one of the reasons why they have congregations of 
tradesmen, and not of artificers. I would ask, what 
have they done to prevent the widening of the breach, 
or, as Mr. James has it, religion falling into the back- 
ground? What have they done to second the efforts 
of my class to elevate themselves by means of their 
Mechanics’ Institutes? Have they done all they could 
intellectual 


circulation of cheap literature ? 


to facilitate their improvement by the 
What have they done, 
as the teachers of the people should have done, by 
lectures to divert the course of their thinking into a 
proper channel? What have they done to prevent the 
wide-spread evil of intemperance, which has now struck 


lave 


they done anything to assist in gaining their political 


its deadly roots into the very vitals of society; 
rights? We say that, with very few exceptions, we 
behold them as mere spectators: witness the history of 
all those movements. We want more of the stamp ot 
Mr. Parsons, of Ebly, who have no idea of religion or 
politics being out of place anywhere. I often think of 
to all men if that he 
he could win some, and who worked with 


Paul, who became all things 
thought that 
his own hands to supply his physical neccssities ; he 
II Ww 


We cannot have a bishop without 


gloried in not being chargeable to any of them. 
ditlerent in our day! 
his thousands per year, and seldom a sermon without an 


appeal to our pockets. We would ask, in conclusion, 


how is it that the working classes in Ireland are pro- 


verbial for their attachment to the institutions and 


teachers of the Church of Rome in that distracted 


Country: The 


is found sympathizing with all their peculiarities; 


reason is Obvious —in Ireland, the priest 
whilst administering to their spiritual wants, he is not 
forgetful of the wrongs which afflict society in general, 
and which are more keenly felt by that class whose only 
disgrace is often the want of the common necessaries 
of life, 


Mil; wid, Nov, 170%, 1818. J. J“, 
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Resrectepv Sin,—l! 


of th 


II vlad to hear that you have 


Nowe onformi sf, 


devoted a portion of your excellent paper to the inquiry, 
why so few persons attend places of religious worship. 
Having somewhat carefully examined the causes which 
lead to this newl ct, I venture to s ‘od you an opinion 
and, first, the preaching of the present day is not suf- 
ficiently attractive. It is not, in general, the result of 
deep, earnest, and prayerful study, but rather an at- 
tempt at vain show. Our ministers not associating suf- 
ficiently with the people, cannot sympathize with the im; 
not knowing the difficulties with which they have to 
contend, cannot soothe them; and, being ignorant of 
their inward misgivings, they are unable to administer 
the needed consolation. Secondly, the writer believes 
that if ministers had taken a more active part in the 
Temperance cause—had they, at its commencement, 
recognised in it an object worthy their attention—had 
they lead the people, instead of the people leading them, 
they would have enjoyed more of popular sympathy and 
support; while myself, a degraded drunkard, and just 
veginning to see into the error of my way, fondly ima- 
gined that ministers, above every other class in soc lety, 
would aid and help forward this cxcellent cause; but 


,* * 
itierently was my expectation alized when ! 


how ' i 


found that the y were among the most G duda pennen 
with which it had to conten a and that the y Sto d most 
in the way of its advancement. 

The 


chap 1 


allenuilig 


generality of drunkards think of 
after their reformation, and is it probable that 
that attendance will be continued when they find that 
the minister encourages those practices which have 


heretofore been the hindrance to their temporal and 
spiritual prosperity? The people are not insensible to 
the causes which produce and sustain happiness, and so 


‘ 1 * ry. ty 11 
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long as they retain that inset y will not eup- 


‘4 rainst the ile 


port parties who are directly woraing 

fluence of those cau It is a lamentable fact, that in- 
li lapel blice is 1. Ul | pons; Onan 1 not to! a 
point of serious consider ition with the ministry wietuer 
their countenancing the total avstinen Cau would 


people OU ch Ap 18 Lu. ris a pussibilily 


tainty) of belng wrong while supporting the drinking 
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customs, but there cannot be the slightest probability of 
acting wrongtully while supporting the Temperance 
Further, if ministers had done their duty, 
the bringing about of a sober world would have been 
well nigh consummated, when the people would have 
been more prepared to support the various religious in- 
stitutions of the age. 


cause 


In conclusion, ministers, as well as others, have their 
trials; how consoling and animating would it have been 
could they have pointed to a host of reformed drunkards, 
and applied to them the appellation of “ children,“ who 
were ready to“ bear up their arms” under every dis- 
couragement, and, instead of frequenting haunts of 
wretchedness and misery, were drawing others to the 
house of God, and giving practical illustrations of the 
„ beauties of holiness’’ in a consistent life With these 
brief observations, 

am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


Hexham. TEASDALE PARKER, Mason. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, —As thank you on behalf 
of that large class with which 1 am connected, for 


a working man 1 


the opportunity you have given us of publicly express- 
ing our sentiments on a subject of so much importance 
as that of our feclings in reference to religion, religious 
teaching, and the religious movements of the day. I 
shall give you my opinion freely, and in so doing, I 
feel contident (from having frequently discussed the 
matter with working men) that I shall not be far from 
conveying the opinions of the great body referred to. 
In my remarks on these matters, I shall omit to notice 
the influence of the State religion on the minds of the 
working class, any further than just to observe in pass- 
it is utterly absurd to suppose that men 
unprejudiced and uninterested will embrace a system 80 


ing, that 


opposed to the views and practices of Christ, and believe 
it to be Christianity. The order of Christ’s arrangement 
is entirely reversed ; the so-called chief ones, instead of 
ministering to their brethren, luxuriate in palaces, and 
are designated Lords. The State clergy, who since the 
Reformation have had from the nation millions annually 
to educate the people, and who might, and who should 


have attended to the religious, and moral, and physical 


eulture of the masses, now taunt them with their 
ignorance, and denounce them as unfit for the rights 
of citizens. These are facts which rise like a dark 


mountain, and conceal from the eyes of working men 
the bright truths that lie beyond. Were it not so, tens 
of thousands of intelligent minds now enveloped in the 
dark mists of infidelity would rejoice in the freedom, 
political, moral, and religious, which the Bible makes 
Passing by these parties, then, I shall just 
glance Nonconformists of our 
country occupy in reference to the working classes. 
| understand a section of them have lately been express- 


known. 
at the position the 


ing some anxiety in reference to our bearing in matters 
they think of importance. These good people are in 
error, Sir, if they suppose that the great mass of the 
working classes of this country have no religious feeling ; 
true they have little sympathy with that vapourish 
thing which struggles to pass for Christianity in the 
present day, but they have a deep, an abiding conviction 
that there are truths in the back ground, principles 
which the Bible teaches, which, if permitted to circulate 
among and influence the people, would remove from 
them most of the ignorance, the vice, and the woe 
which prevails. ‘The languid, workless mechanic, as 
he strolls through our streets, undetermined which way to 
bend his course, has a floating idea in his mind, (vague 
though it might be,) that did the benevolent anti-selfish 
spirit of Christianity prevail in equal ratio with 
formalism and profession, the keen edge would be 
taken from the miserics of home, and his life be less 
a burthen. The principal source from which working 
men get their ideas of Christianity, is the spirit and 
conduct of its professors; they seldom study its real 
principles as they are found in the Bible. Now, sup- 
pose such a man as I have been trying to picture, in 
the depth of his anxiety to again supply his wants by his 
industry, resolves to call on one of the officials of a neigh- 
bouring chapel (one on whom the world smiles, who 
drives a thriving trade in the line of business our poor 
irtizan is skilled in), he only wants employment; “ to beg 
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ied be ashamed ;" of course he thinks to meet with Jym- 
pathy (the despist d atheist can sympathize and give a 
kindly look). But how is the honest, manly, applica- 
tion met? With astern look—a cold, repulsive reply; 
the care-worn man withdraws, the harsh tones grating 
upon his car, the stern repulsion agitating his spirit; 
and this, thinks he, a man of prayer! who sometimes 
leads the devotions of the sanctuary, and none more 
eloquently asks that men may be converted. He forms 
his own estimate of the principles suc han one professes ; 
the city missionary secs him at his home to-morrow; he 
presses him wi h truth; he is honest and he is earnest; 
but the man, disgusted, turns away, he feels himsclf 
insulted, and fancies he is as good a man without such 


notion 
This, Sir, is a small! uuple of an almost unlimited 
stock. ‘The feclinus of tha working class are now (more 


than they ever Wert war with all that is insincere. The 
Christian church es no advance a mong them, no 
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will it, till the spirit of its Founder animates the breasts 
of those who take his name upon them. Nor will it! 
may be echoed from the factory and the field. 

I have only just touched upon a subject on which I 
could much enlarge, but brevity is necessary; therefore 


I pass on, to say afew words about our Nonconforming 


teachers, who should be emphatically the teachers of the 
working class. I believe the greater number of them 
sprung from that body, and if they are honest men, 
it were better for the world they had never quitted 

connexion ; we (the working men) might then 


‘have had their sympathies, their teachings, and their 
 @nergies. It is true they might have been less 


| gkilled in classic lore; but then they would have had a 


j 


greater knowledge of humanity; their minds might not 
have been so well refined, but then they would have 
been more masculine and free, and if they loved the 
gospel truth, they might have spread it far and wide 
among us; their bodies might have been less smooth 
and coarser clad, but thenjthey had been better fitted 
far to bear the heats and colds, the toils and wearyings, 
a teacher of Christ’s gospel should prepare to encounter; 
and though they had never gone to college, they might 
have learned a vast amount of bible truth, and made a 
stand for us against the errors and the wrongs which 
blind and wound us. 

I would not, Sir, indulge a bitter feeling in reference 
to those men whose minds have carried them above their 
father’s standard ; but I do lament that they so far forget 
themselves (as in the general), so to trim their teach- 
ings, as that stern naked truth shall not disturb the 
feelings of good easy folks, who think all’s well if they 
but thrive themselves. 

There are some teachers of the gospel, I believe, who 
feel themselves the victims of a system, but want the 
moral courage to shake off their shackles; they grieve 
in spirit over the moral evils that are nourished in our 
country, but fear to raise their voices to condemn. 
Fear what? Their brethrens’ frown; the scowls of 
over-cautious trimming deacons—men dependent, for 
the most part, on a higher class for patronage in 
trade; they cannot, dare not, be allied to men who 
have the Christian courage to proclaim that gospel 
truth, the equal rights, the brotherhood of man. 
These things working men can very clearly see; 
and while this state of matters lasts, it is folly to expect 
their sympathy. Men who make no profession of at- 
tachment to any section of the Christian church are 
taking up the work it ought to have commenced and 
carried forward years ago. There is the cause of 
temperance ; how few, how very few, of those who teach 
religion to the people will strive to push it onwards ; it 
cannot be done without some self-denial, and although 
some 30,000 annually are expelled or withdrawn from 
the churches through the influence of intoxicating 
drinks, that is not enough to move their sympathies. 
Then the men of peace are left almost alone to preach 
that peace the gospel teaches, although they are mostly 
those called laymen ; and when a deputation comes to 
show us some of the evils and the wrongs resulting from 
the union of the Church and State, where are our 
champions then? We may, perchance, find one who, 
bolder than the rest, attends a meeting, sits well back 
upon the platform, and leaves before the close—and these 
are earnest men—and if some honest man, connected 
with their body, refuses to pay towards expense incurred 
by others in their worship, they see him suffer loss ; they 
murmur where they cannot be heard, but seldom raise 
their voices to denounce awrong so cruel. Is it any 
wonder, then, that disinterested men still stand aloof? 
It is not because they do not love the truth—they love it 
ardently, or why that almost frantic applause when 
sometimes at a numerdously-attended meeting it 
breaks away from all alloy, and falls upon our 
ears in all its purity? And we can honour and 
revere a man of truth, call him by what name 
you may, and we can recognise some such among 
the men who preach the gospel. There is one some 
twenty miles from where I am writing, who, though he 
could not run a race, has far outstripped his compeers in 
the work of winning minds to truth, and many of them 
view bim in the distance onwards, and scowling call him 
Chartist. A truthful man expects to be calumniated. 
When all our nonconforming Christian teachers are so 
truthful in the main, then working men will rally round 

them. 
I could refer to many other matters by which we are 
repelled, but feel 1 am intruding on your space. As 
things are now, the materials of our dress, however clean, 
cannot be endured in any quantity in many of the places 
where genteeler folks are taught, and well-trained sex- 
tons seem to know the quality and cost of cloth, and 
look and act accordingly. Then we have no represen- 
tatives in the directorate. There are some few working 
men connected with the churches who, for character and 
intelligence, are hot behind some of the more favoured of 
their brethren; but if I am not misinforged, they are 
ineligible ; not plainly told so, but the finer 
clad cannot act with them, and if they or those who 
favour them demur or mu oud, they are branded as 
disturbers of the peace of 

I would fain write on, bu 


semark in reference to ow WAR 
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gious movements. Sir, an honest-minded working man 
has only to go to one of our large missionary meetings 
to convince himself of the artificial nature of the zeal 
displayed on such occasions on the platform. We hear 
men in their speeches eulogize with studied eloquence 
the self-denying labours of their brethren on foreign 
shores who will not take an hour’s walk to preach a 
sermon at a village station, where many a life is going 
out in darkness. I cannot trust myself to go further 
into this matter, but will conclude by stating plainly 
that so far as I know my own mind and the minds of 
working men around me (and I have associated with 
large numbers for five and twenty years, and studied 
their religious feelings), the present class of agencies 
and means employed by the religious world will never 
win them to the truth, nor yet deserve their sympathies. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Bristol, November 30, 1848. WATCHER. 


THE WORKING CLASSES.—A SUGGESTION 
TO MINISTERS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—I am watching with deep interest the discussion 
which you have originated among working men on the 
subject of religious institutions. It is not my present 
intention to take part in it; though, from the admission 
of my friend Mr. Millard’s letter two or three weeks ago, 
I perceive that you are dis to allow the claim of 
young ministers to be considered working men.“ Here, 
n sober earnest, you are quite right! 

Most thoroughly do I believe that the rising ministry, 
at least, are generally alive to the claims of the humbler 
classes upon the earnest regard of the Christian church. 
Many of us, too, are most anxious to conduct efforts for 
their special benefit, intellectual and religious. Nothing 
would delight us more than to superintend classes, to 
deliver lectures, to meet and talk and reason with them, 
and prove, in short, to all who were open to conviction, 
that we “ cared for their souls in far more than a tech- 
nical or in any way sectarian sense. But there is one 
difficulty in the * which, however small it may appear 
in the statement of it, is, I assure you, of great practical 
weight. Where is the time to be found, and the strength? 
I suppose almost every minister of a dissenting congre- 

ation, in a town, has to conduct two religious services 
in the week at his own place, and ve ely another 
somewhere else, in connexion with the church under his 
care. Then the alarming multiplication of religious 
societies—each with its monthly committee, its financial 
difficulties, and its enthusiastic public meetings—is a 
call upon his energies that he knows not how to resist. 
He must, too, be all active and alert in pastoral and 
other visitation, if he is to retain his influence at all. 
Added to which, the increasing riv of sects throws, 
42— an intensity into all this toil which destroys, 

y inevitable reaction, the power to engage in other and 
more largely useful work, however hearty his desires 


my be. 

ery bad all this; and, after all, very thankless. But 
I think I see aremedy. It is nothing more than the 
application of the well-worn maxim, ‘‘ Unionis strength.” 
ot Evangelical-Alliance union—that just issues in 
another committee, and more 2 meetings—but a 
real, practical consolidation. e each preach a week- 
day sermon—too early (as ‘“‘Cymro” remarks), tor the 
working people to come and hearit. The consequence 
is, that—where, for instance, there are four Dissenting 
chapels in a town or district—we have four small con- 
gregations, and four ministers, all at work. Now, why 
should not these congregations all meet in the same 
place, and listen to the same man? Eicher of the places 
of worship would be quite sufficient to hold them; the 
service could alternately be held at the different chapels; 
and the ministers could preach also in turn, each occupy- 
ing, not his own pulpit, but another’s. The plan on 
work well. Our congregations would like it. Some of 
our sectarianism might perchance be melted down. But, 
which ia more to the present purpose, ample leisure 
would at once be left for the classes and lectures above 
referred to, without making any further demands upon 
the strength of the ministers. Another evening — — 
de taken for this purpose ; the working classes 
together at eight o’clock, as the congregations had been 
at seven; the ministers would engage in this also alter- 
nately; a somewhat wider range of subjects would be 
taken; each exercise would be found r to 
those more immediately concerned; and t the work 
would be done with half che toil. It should be provided, 
moreover, that all public religious meetings should, if 
possible, be held on the evening of the weekly sermon. 

Let the plan be tried with the new year in some of our 
large towns, and let the success of the experiment be 
reported in your paper. It would at first, if 1 may come 
* - „de well to issue cards, with some such head- 

as — 

“Weekly Religious Services will be conducted in 
January and February, 1849, alternately at and 
——— chapels, by Messrs. A. B. C. and D., on Thurs- 
day evenings, at seven o’clock; and Weekly Lectures, 
. ly addressed to the Working Classes, will be de- 
livered at the same places, by the above-mentioned 
ministers, on Thursday evenings, at eight o'clock.” 

Let the subjects of the sermons and of the lectures 
follow, if practicable, each with the name of place and 
preacher. 

The far-sighted will perhaps discern the probability, 
that such united efforts — by and by suggest, on the 
part of those who conducted them, an entire examination 
of the principles and causes of our denominational divi- 
sions ; and might lead to eventual union and co-operation 
not on“ Tuesday and Thursday evenings” only. For 
my part, I fully believe, and most fervently pray, that 
this would be the case. 

The plans above suggested may appear defective, but 
I am sure that they embody true principle, and shall be 
the first to thank any one who will propose “a more 
excellent way to ensure the same results. 


SamMue. G. GREEN. 


Taunton, December 14th, 1848. 


_A few days ago, a pensioner at Carlisle cut out of 
his arm a flattened piece of lead, about the size of a six. 
pence, being a portion of a ball which shattered the 


THE NORFOLK ASSASSINATIONS. 


The inquiry before the Norwich magistrates into 


the facts of the Stanfield-hall assassinations termi- 
nated on Frida Ar the Bench, 
at which all the depositions taken ivate were 
read over to Mr. Rush. Some new and interesting 
matter came out. Miss Emily Sandford seems to 
have been the intelligent but passive instrument 
used by Rush in the working of divers nefarious 
schemes. Her evidence had disclosed a secret place 
in a closet of the Potash farm-house used as a de- 
— of documents. Rush himself one day 
sho it to her, saying, I want to let you into 
a secret. He a board in the floor with a 
chisel, and said, This is a place made to keep all 
my papers; my poor mother was the only one that 
knew of it, and now she is dead I will let you into 
the secret. 

In that repository the police found a box con- 
taining a number of documents neatly engrossed on 
stamped 4 One of them seemed an agree- 
ment signed by the late Mr. Isaac Jermy, to the 
effect that he would burn his mortgage and release 
Mr. Rush from all the money he owed, on condition 
of Mr. Rush's giving up all writings about the title 
to the Stanfield-hall and Felmingham estates, and 
maintaining Mr. Jermy in on. Two other 
documents were agreements for leases of these 
estates; one of them from Mr. Isaac Jermy to 
Rush; and the other from Thomas Jermy and two 
persons of the Larner family, three of the persons 
who have litigated the ownership of the Stanfield- 
hall property. It turns out that the signatures of 
the late Mr. Jermy’s name are forgeries; and 
Miss Sandford admitted that she engrossed these 
papers for Rush, and signed her name as a witness 
to the execution of them, “ without thinking much 
about it, as she was in the habit of obeying him.“ 
She habitually engrossed business documents on 
stamped like deeds for him. 

Durin e private examination, Rush had con- 
ducted himself with extreme violence towards Miss 
Sandford and the magistrates ; he called the magis- 
trates villains — whom he would show up. 
On the 14th, at the close of Miss Sandford’s ex- 
amination, speaking of her depositions, he said— 
If she signs them, I hope her hand will rot off; 
and if she bear a child by me, I hope it will be born 
with a brand upon it; for she has done all she 
could against me.“ 

At the end of Thursday’s examination, Mr. Rush 
produced some notes which he diligently and coolly 
studied: he then said he had “ got a good deal to 
say.“ He complained that copies of the depositions 
had been denied to him and to his family ; thet 
documents of his own, important to his defence, 
had been taken and kept away by Mr. Cann, the 
magistrate’s clerk ; who had acted from the 29th of 
November to the 4th instant as an attorney for his 
defence. He repeated the charge he had made 
against the magistrates, that their conduct had 
been most villanous in the examination as regards 
the ends of justice, and particularly as regards 
their conduct in getting the evidence of ily 
Sandford ;”" and he believed “they knew the two 
last depositions or examinations, whichever they 
liked to call them, to be false. He signed his 
statement in bold writing; and was committed to 
be tried for the murder of Mr. Isaac Jermy and his 
son. On retiring, he jocosely observed to the re- 
— “All will be out by-and-by; time will 

wy.” 


Nom Conpvuct or AN Enoixs-priver.—An en- 
gine was travelling with its tender from Normanton 
to Wakefield; on the locomotive were Callagan the 
driver, Hawkshaw the stoker, and Whittle a driver 
on the Midland line. Nearly opposite Kirkthorp 
Church, a part of the machinery broke, and the en- 
gine left the rails; it fell down a high embankment, 
— over twice. Whittle were 
Note the eathemtansns lig tho engine. Oalngen wes 
into the em ent engine, was 
least hurt; he assisted Whittle, who has since died; 
he also pulled the fireman out of the embankment— 
his arm and leg were broken, and he lies in danger. 
Then, as he stated at the inquest, Callagan, hurt as 
he was, and amid the awful circumstances by which 
he was surrounded, had the presence of to re- 
collect that the mail-train from Leeds to 

was just about due. He managed to scramble on to 
the line, and found that the rails had been sprung, 
and two of the chairs broken. He started off to- 
wards Normanton to stop the train; and, after fall- 
ing several times from weakness and the darkness of 
the night, the poor fellow reached the signal-light at 
the —— of the Lancashire and Yorkshire with 
the Midland. When he got to this point, he was so 
exhausted with the fatigue that he could not tell the 
signalman what he wanted; but he made him un- 
derstand by motion that the approaching train was 
to be stopped. The red signal-light was turned on 
just in time to stop the mail-train, which was com 

g up at the moment. 


A Fsarrot Accipent took place recently at the 
Grand Théatre at Marseilles, @uring the perform- 
ance of the ballet of Giselle. In the second act, 
whilst Mademoiselle Bertin, the premiére danseuse, 
suspended by two wires, was crossing the stage, 
one of the lights set fire to her dress. She uttered the 
most piercing cries for help, but she was at so great 
a height that she could not be reached. In this 
terrible position she was obliged to let herself fall on 
to the stage, by which she was very badly bruised, 
but the fire was soon extinguished. The medical 
men who attended her pronounced that she had sus- 


— bone = me arm at the battle of Waterloo.—Dyr- 


tained no fracture, but congestion of the brain was 
probable, 


j 
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FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


ELECTION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRE- 
SIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 


By intelligence from Paris, dated Sunday evening, 
we learn that the number of votes for Louis Napo- 
leon already ascertained was 5,002,451, and for 
General Cavaignac, 1,260,999. 

The National Assembly has declared that if the 
returns then show such a majority that the votes of 
the distant dependencies cannot alter the result, the 
election shall be proclaimed forthwith. It is ex- 

that this proclamation will be made on 
ednesday next (this day). 

The official returns of the election in Paris were 
— on Thursday. There were,—for Louis 
22 195,484; for General Cavaignac, 95,558. 

e official return of the votes polled in the De- 

ment of the Seine for the respective candidates 

or the office of President of the Republic, on the 

10th and 11th inst., was on Thursday declared at 

Y= Hotel de Ville, Paris. The numbers stood 
us :— 


For Prince Louis Napoleon 198,484 
General Cavaignae 558 
— oe TTT TTT TT TTT TTT 26 648 

TTT TT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT 15,871 

Lamar tine seneeee 1 Err vase 
General Changarniler 66 
Marshal Bugeaud..... doe DEẽ 58 
ay — BBB ce . eee eee 28 
* 0 „ „„ „ „ „„ „ „ „„ „ „ e e eee eee 16 
Barbas seeeeee eee ee ee eee eeaeee eee eeeee — 
Laroch 1 3 
Dupont (de Eure) 3 
„ ee eee eee eee eeee 2 


The number of voters inscribed was 433,632; of 
these 341,829 voted. 


Paris, says the Evénement, “has declared a 
holiday. The inhabitants everywhere exchange ex- 
ressions of joy and enthusiasm. The ple, the 
, and the army, congratulate each other on 

the triumph of their candidate. The partizans of M. 
Louis Napoleon, already friends by opinion, have 
become brothers by success. Paris never offered such 


an —— of contentment since the day when the 
First ul re-opened the churches. The popularity 
of the name of Napoleon seems to be still/enhanced 


by that universal acclamation. That glotious name 
has now completed the immortal name of its 
victories. Hitherto it had only conquered Europe : 
since yesterday it has conquered France.“ 

No less than 405 Members of the National Assem- 
bly had been to inscribe their names at the residence 
of the new President of the Republic. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times states that 
the manifesto of Prince Iouis Napoleon, pu)l ished 
a week or two since, was every word of it his own. 
When he had written it, he read it to MM. Thiers, 
Emile de Girardin, Molé, Veron, and one or two 
other of his friends, each of whom proposed an ad- 
dition, or subtraction, or an alteration. ‘‘ Gentle- 
— * the —— r much —＋ * this is 
my child, my offspring. I am acc of incapaci 
You are so kind as to say my bantling is creditab e 
to me. Do allow me t be able to claim its excli- 
sive parentage.”’ His friends concurred, and thus 
the world became of one means of judging 
of the capacity and the principles of the Prince. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 
The Ministry is almost entirely and definitively 


The following are the names of the new Cabinet, 
with the description of their characters as given b 
the correspondent of the Patriot, to whose communi- 
cations we have on more than one occasion referred. 
The writer states that he has kn M. Odillon 
Barrot these thirty years, has always followed his 
political lead, though without shutting his eyes to 
the defects of that statesman :— 

Justice.— M. Barrot, the great advocate of liberty of 


worship. 

Interior.—M. de Malleville, Under-Secretary of State 
under M. de Remusat, in 1840 ; Vice-President of the 
National Assembly; candidate of the Poictiers Club; 
a Moderate Protestant. 

Affairs.—M. Drouyn de L'Huys, formerly head 
of the commercial division in this department; dis- 


missed by M. Guizot for pee be A deputy against his 
— Minister will y hold the portfolio 
n reserve for aman of higher mark; but he is much 
more 


capab e. 
Finance. — M. Hippolyte Passy, formerly a chief minis- 
ter in the Cabinet which, in 1839, under the Presi- 
of Marshal Soult, succeeded that of M. Molé, 
in the coalition. M. Dufaure was then his colleague. 
He afterwards 1 — the peerage, and formed 
of the Liberal and Moderate portion of that Chamber ; 
but he was a political friend of M. de Broglie, and 
through him, of M. Guizot himself. He is a man 
skilled in affairs. He will inspire great confidence at 
the Bourse and among monied men, as representing 
Moderate and Conservative opinions. 
Marine and Colonies.—M. de Tracy, an abolitionist and 
a philanthropist. He has not all the talents of his 


illustrious father. He is a mediocre politician, of 
narrow views, and very obstinate ; but is a truly 
honest man, and very moderate. He was latel 


— Colonel of one of the Legions of the Nation 

uard. 

War.— General Rulhiere, who is little known. Lamo- 
riciére would have been preferred, if he would have 
separated his lot from that of Cavaignac. General 
Oudinot, son of the Marshal of the Empire, appears 
to have refused, and to prefer remaining in command 
of the army of the Alps. This post, however, it was 
said, was destined for Marshal Bugeaud, whose sup- 
port would rally round the Cabinet the old Conserva- 
tive party; but his name is still too unpopular. — 

Public Works.— M. Leon Faucher, a young and able 
representative, with a resolute spirit. He is an advo- 
cate for free-trade and a profound economist ; and was 


formerly chief editor of the Courier ais and the 
Stécle. In the National Assembly, he has smartly 
combated Socialist ideas. 

Trade and Agriculture.—Should M. Tourret retire, pro- 
bably M. Fould, the Jew banker, a new representative 
of Paris, and formerly a Conservative depyty under 
M. Guizot. He is a very active man, and accustom 


to business. 

Public Instruction and (probably) Public Worship.—M. 
de Falloux, a Legitimist and neo-Catholic, and a great 
adversary of the University. 

This is a pledge which it is deemed desirable to give 
to the Cl and Legitimist party, including that of 
M. —— — Absolute liberty of instruction has been 

romised; but the Constitution expressly reserves to the 

tate a } over all establishments for public 
instruction. Now, the religious establishments are un- 
willing to submit. This choice, therefore, is alarming to 
the Liberal party. It is a Popish invasion. The Pro- 
testants, the Jews, and the whole body ofsecular teachers 
are very much alarmed at it. 

Marshal Bugeaud had an interview with M. Louis 
Napoleon on Saturday, at which it was agreed that 
the Marshal should assume the command of the 
army of the Alps, and that General Oudinot should 
proceed as ambassador to St. Petersburgh. 

There are three candidates spoken of for the Vice- 
Presidency of the Republic, MM. de Lamartine, 
Garnier Pagés, and Francois Arago. 

M. Emile de Girardin asked the War Department 
for his father, General Girardin, and has been re- 
fused. He will probably once more be in opposition 
to the Government. He also asked the office of 
Minister of Finanee for himself, and, as it was im- 
possible to t that request, there is already a 
coolness, which, in a day or two, will probably lead 
to an open rupture. 

There is a Committee of about fifteen persons, 
whom Louis Napoleon has chosen to assist and ad- 
vise with him, and they meet every 14 delibe- 
rate upon the first measures which will be taken by 
the President. 

Prince Louis Napoleon is to inaugurate his advent 
to the Presidency by a general amnesty, from which 
will be = owever, the prisoners at Vincennes, 
who are to be tried. 


Tue Amnzsty.—An unfair attempt was made in 
the Assembly on Saturday, to deprive the new 
President of the merit of —— an amnesty, 
but it was defeated. On a division on the motion of 
M. la Grange for a discussion of that question on 
Monday next, there were for the motion, 217; 
against it, 374; majority, 157. 

Letrer FRoM THE Pors.—The Moniteur publishes 
the following letter, addressed by the Pope to the 
President of the Executive Government :—‘“ Mons. 
le Général,—My heart is touched, and I am pene- 
trated with gratitude for the spontaneous and gene- 
rous movement of the eldest daughter of the Church, 
who shows herself anxious and already in action to 
hasten to the succour of the Sovereign Pontiff. A 
favourable ny ag will, without doubt, offer 
itself to me to manifest in person to France my 
paternal sentiments, and to be able to diffuse over 
the soil of France with my own hand the benedic- 
tions of the Lord, as I now supplicate Him by my 


voie to consent to diffuse them in abundance over 


ou and the whole of France.—Pivs Para Nonvs.— 
atum Cajete, die 7 Decembris.“ 


GERMANY, 


RESIGNATION OF THE AuUsTRIAN MEMBERS OF THE 
Franxrort Caninet.—During the sitting of the 
National Assembly on the 15th inst., it was an- 
nounced that Herr von Schmerling and Herr von 
Wurth (the only Austrian members of the cabinet) 


> | had resigned, and that Herr von Gagern had been 


summoned to the residence of the Vicar of the Em- 
pire. It will be recollected that the above date was 
the one fixed for the answer of Ministers to ques- 
tions relating to Austria. It is generally believed 
that Guaes tes accepted the post of president of 
the council with a portfolio. Austria has refused to 
acknowledge the new German law relating to bills 
of exchange; to contribute towards the ex of 
building a German fleet; and has ed the 
Austrian commissioner at the customs congress in 
Frankfort. 


Power or THE HAD or THE Emrpree.—On the 


14th, a majority of 267 against 207 voted against the’ 


absolute veto pro to be invested in the Em- 
peror. Divers amendments were then rejected, 
which went all the extremes of Parliamentary 
omnipotence, and at last the following amendment 
was carried by 274 against 187 votes :— 

A decree of Parlisment which has not received the 
sanction of the Head of the Empire shall not be brought 
forward again in the same session. If Parliament re- 
news the same decree in three ordinary sessions, after 
repeated discussions, and without modifying it, then it 
shall become law, after the close of the session, even 
without the consent of the Head of the Empire. 

The secret of this result lies, strange to on & the 
political intrigues of the day. The coalition between 
a number of Austrians and the Left or Radical party 
has borne its firstfruits. As a counter service for 
hindering the Prussian supremacy, those Austrian 
gentlemen who sit on the Conservative benches voted 
with the Left, and will do so on many questions of 
importance. 

Tue Cnuncn anp Strate Question.—Article 6, 
which treats of religious liberty, &c., was voted 
through in the form modified by the committee, 
without any discussion. It now runs as follows :— 

Sect. 14. Every German has complete liberty of belief 
and of conscience. Nobody is obliged to make known his 
religious convictions. 
~ Sect. 16. All Germans are unfettered in their common 
exercise of religion, both domestic and public. Crimes 
and misdemeanours committed in the use of this liberty 


shall be punished according to the law. 


ed | subject to the general laws of the State. 


— _ — 
Sect. 16. The enjoyment of civil and political 
shall in no wise Ay — or cut short by any s 
religious confession. This confession may not hinder a 
person in the fulfilment of his political duties. 
Sect. 17. Every religious community lates and 
administers its own matters independently, but remains 
o RELIGIOUS 


COMMUNITY ENJOYS ANY PRIVILEGES BEFORE Au 
OTHER. THERE SHALL BE NO StaTE-cHURCH. New 
religious communities may be formed ; no 
ment of their confession by the State is required. 

Sect. 18. Nobody shall be forced to any Church act or 
ceremony. 

Sect. 19. The formula of oaths shall in future be this 
- God shall save me“ (So wahr min Gott helfe). 

Sect. 20. The civil validity of marriage depends only 
on the transaction of the civil act; the wedding at 
church can take place only after the civil act be per- 
formed. Difference of religion shall be no legal impedi- 
ment to marriage. 

Sect. 21. The list of births, 22 and deaths, 
Standes bucher) shall be kept by the civil authorities. 


PRUSSIA. 


Tue Kino or Paussta lately received a deputation 
from Breslau, sent to thank for the granting of 
a constitution: his reply throws light on the firmer 
policy of his later government :— 


Little of a ch or friendly character had lately 
come from Breslau. is was saddening—not to him- 
self, for he was accustomed to ingratitude—but on 
account of the le. I will freely acknowledge, that 
the deputation from Breslau which waited on me in the 
month of March, ht me the most insulting com- 
munication of the kind that was ever laid before a sove- 
reign.” The hostile manner had not prevented him 
from examining the demand without udice, or from 
what was required. But the mass of the people in Silesia 
were sound. What strengthened and su him 
through the last seven months—a period of s which 
all true patriots would wish erased from Prussian annals 
—was, next to God's help, the fidelity of the a 
r pete Ly in the — 4 — Prussia, 
n a part of Siles ut more es oo. 
and on the Rhine, and the counties of Mark and Raven- 
sperg, the people have exhibited a spirit of fidelity which 
has compensated me for much . The brave 
santry have not only resisted the incitements to 
but —— it was only with effort they were re- 
strained from hastening to the assistance of their Sove- 
reign. From the Rhine to the Weichsel, asked far 
to enrol themselves, that we summon 
them forth to strike down the enemies of their King. 
But, God be praised, there has been no occasion for 
such service; for my enemies have been now as os 
have ever been—cowardly. They were not the ol 
Prussians: all real Prussians were ready now, as in 
1813, to follow the summons of their Monarch. Gentle- 
men, let your thanks, with mine, be given to the brave 
7 ulation of the provinces. What I have recently done 

— been compelled to do for the safety of the coun- 
try. By God's assistance will now go better. Let 
us hope they will; and do you do your part to ensure it. 
But now receive again my assurance, your friendly 
ad vances have afforded me the greatest pleasure.“ 

The King then shook hands and conversed with 
members of the deputation, and particularly with one 
member especially introduced to him— a tin- 
man, who single-handed opposed the on the 
20th November, and protected the town council, 

The loyal addresses to the have been greatly 
multiplied since the deputation of the Diet, and the 
granting of the constitution. The military com- 
mandant had again suspended some of the journals 
which had been itted to re-appear. The New 
Chambers will hold their sittings in the 
Palace—the first Chamber in the well-known te 
Hall. 


Strats — — serpy | Revenvs.—The follo 
is from etter of the Times’ correspondent, 
„Berlin, Dec. 10. At an early period of the 
sit of the late Assembly, a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the administration of the 
finances of the country, from 1840 to 1848, 
Government submitted all the accounts of the differ- 


and h not ted, only a 
— lution. From ling 


with the present, it a 
State for the first quarters of 
68,255,615 thalers. Of this amount about 46, 000, 000 
form the actual income; 22,827,312 must be 
considered as ved from extraordinary advances, 
from funds in hand, and anticipations of revenue. 
Thus 12,000,000 thalers were drawn from the 
treasury to cover the expenses of ) a loan 
institute, employing destitute labourers, and 

the deficiency caused by the difficulty of collecting 
the amount of taxes paid in erty The 
voluntary loan also produced 10, thalers. 
But the events and necessities of the year have 
exhausted both the ordinary revenue and the extra- 
ordinary advances and woe or so nearly 
that a balance of only 620, thalers remains. 
Had it not been for the volun loan and the 
draught on the resources s 0 would have 
been an actual deficit on the three quarters of 
22,000,000 thalers. Among the items of expendi- 
ture are nearly 26,000,000 for the War Department, 
swelled by the cost of the Schleswig - Holstein cam- 


paign. ROME. 


th t quiet reigned there. 
Cham d the Lome have made common cause. 


How | 
impossible to say, but the conduct of the 


Naples cannot ev be tolerated 
5 all i 
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subjects, by arresting the further progress of the 
1 — deputation at the Neapolitan frontier. The 
French fleet appearing off Civita has caused indig- 
nation at Rome, where Mamiani made it a matter 
of comment in the Lower Chamber on the “th. 
Marquis Sacchetti returned to Rome, on the 6th 
inst., from Gaeta, where he had some difficulty in 
obtaining an interview with the Pope, who briefly 
told him he had provided for the affairs of Rome by 
a com on. It is believed orders have 
been given to arrest General Zucchi. In the session 
of the Chamber of Deputies of Rome of the 7th, a 
ptotestation was vo against all foreign inter- 
vention between the Pope and his people. 

The Genoa Gazette of the 11th says, that on the 
arrival of the intelligence that the Pope had refused 
to receive the deputation sent to his Holiness by 
the Chamber and the senate, it was in contempla- 
tion to name 8 provisional government. 

The following extracts from the correspondent of 
the Daily News will be found interesting :— 

Meantime the business of the country suffers no 
interruption. The debates in the Lower House have 
been resumed, and the subject which occupies the 
attention of the legislature is one of the most vital 
importance to this territory—the law of entail and the 
settlement of mortmain are undergoing a thorough 
revision, and the most valuable results as to the relcase 
of agriculture from thraldom and the distribution of 
n among a better class of cultivators «i"' 
be the blessed result. 

People here look on the arrival of the French flotilla 
as a mere 1 — of Cavaignac to secure the clergy's 
vote for the Presidency; and as such Count Harcourt 
evidently meant it. Phat ambassador had (it is now 
88 arranged his plans for the abduction of the Pope 
to vita Vecchia, and thence to Marseilles; but the 
Bavarian Ambassador, De Spaur (who acts for Austria 
as well), out-generalled the Frenchman, kidnapped the 
Pope into his own private carriage, and carried him off 

land to Terracina, and to Cicero’s villa near Gaeta, 
while Harcourt thought he had the Pontiff in the close 
carriage which brought only Martinez de la Rosa to the 
steamer Tenare, the captain of which was persuaded 
that he really had the Pope on board when he left 
Civita Veochia. The intrigues of the various envoys 


— are the subject of scornful ridicule to the whole 
wn. 


I have some reason to believe (says the Times 
correspondent at Naples), that the fugitive Sovereign 
is in communication with General Zucchi, at Bo- 
logna, and that, if necessary, a movement against 
Rome may take place from that direction; but all 
serious decision is for the moment suspended, as 
neither the Pope nor his advisers think it prudent 
to resort to extreme measures until they see the 
result of the Paris election. That determination is 
strengthened by the private intelligence received 
here the capital, as all eccounts agree in repre- 
senting the condition of the present Ministry as 
almost desperate. There is not a shilling in the 
Treasury, and the proposed issue of about £200,000 
in paper money is declared to be impossible. 


EGYPT. 

Advices from Alexandria to the 8th inst. inform 
us that his Highness Abbas Pasha, the new Vicero 
of Peet returned to Suez from Mecca on the 25th 
of November, and reached Cairo on the following 
day, when he quietly assumed the authority without 
2 or any infringement of the generally pre- 
v tranquillity. On the 27th his Highness re- 
ceived officially all the European consuls. Very 
handsome presents of swords and snuff-boxes inlaid 
with diamonds have been sent to Captain Frushard 
and the officers, and £400 for distribution among 
the crew, of the East India Company’s steamer 
„ Feroze,”” which conveyed Abbas from Suez to 
Jedda and back again; and there is no doubt that 
his Highness was much gratified at the attention 
shown to him at the outset of his career by the 
officers of an English steamer. 

On the 2nd inst. a Turkish steamer of war, the 
Sultan’s own yacht, arrived at Alexandria from 
Constantinople, having on board Masloum Bey, 
Minister of Justice at the Sublime Porte, who had 
been sent to Egypt with the firman nominating 
Abbas Pasha Viceroy of Egypt, and to invite his 
Highness to proceed to Constantinople, to be there 
formally invested with the Viceroyalty of this coun- 
try. Mazloum Bey went up to meet Abbas Pasha 


at Cairo, and both were shortly expected at 
Alexandria to embark for Constantinople in the 
Turkish steamer. 


The first visit that Abbas Pasha paid on his arri- 
val at Cairo was to his grandfather Mehemet Ali, 
who was much gratified with this mark of attention, 
which contrasted tly with the deportment of 
Ibrahim Pasha, who, from the time that the old man 
fell into his present childish state never went 
near him. 

Abbas was in great favour with the higher classes 
of the natives, as he had made several promotions 
among them, and he was not so pressing as Ibrahim 
was for the payment of arrears of taxes. He was 
expected to form a council, with himself as Presi- 
dent, for the administration of affairs, and the pros- 

ity of the country will depend on the selection 
his Highness may make of the members of the 


Counci 
INDIA AND CHINA. 


Advices have been received from Bombay to Noy. 
16. The following is the summary of the Bombay 
Times :—The troops at Peshawur continue faithful. 
Attock seems secure. There has been no move on 
the capital, Chuttur Singh is on the banks of the 
Upper Indus, and Shere Singh on the Salt Range. 
Of the Bunnoo deserters nothing of late has been 
heard. Between the 20th Oct. and Ist. Nov. matters 
at Mooltan seem to have remained much as formerly, 
the insurgents and their assailants being equally in- 
active. Moolraj’s force is now sfigned not to exceed 


8,000 in strength. General Whish has, ere this, re- 
ceived an accession of about 1,000 in the shape of 
returned furlough men, so that the regular army 
under him exceeds that of his opponents in numbers; 
his allies under Edwardes and Cortland amount to 
betwixt 12,000 and 16,000. The army now assembled 
at Roree were expected to move about the present 
date, and would probably arrive early in December. 
They are accompanied by a pontoon and a battering 
train; the last consists of 30 pieces of heavy ordnance, 
so that on its arrival General Whish will have under 
him above 120 mortars, howitzers, and guns, of which 
a half are of the largest calibre. Major-General 
Auchmuty has been ordered to remain in command 
of the troops in Seinde. Colonel the Hon. H. Dundas 
commands the advancing force. On the Ist there 
had been some sharp skirmishing betwixt Moolraj's 
men andours. The brigades of Colonels Godby and 
Eckford, and the cavalry under Brigadier-General 
Cureton, have been ordered up from Ferozepore and 
pushed across the Ravee just beyond Lahore, ‘The 
force musters in all 7,000 men with 24 guns —3,000 
cavalry and 4,000 infantry. Brigadier Wheeler 
was about to cross about 20 miles higher up the 
river. The enemy evacuated both the forts he was 
sent to capture, and they were accordingly occupied 
and destroyed by us. ‘Troops have been sent up 
from Ferozepore to take the place of those advanced 
—the Lahore garrison remains untouched, The 
Jamoo contig nt, despat hed by Goolab Singh, 
under Colonel Steinbach, was moving on the Jhelum, 
about twenty miles north-west of the fort of Rhotas, 
some 150 miles from Peshawur, and about as much 
from Lahore. We have at present nearly 28,000 
British troops within the territories of Dhuleep 
Sing, and shall, before this reaches England, have 
at least 36,000 beyond the Sutlej and Beeas, with 
about 30,000 auxiliaries. Some 30,000 regulars are 
on our north-west frontier. The total number of 
Sikh malcontents against whom this vast army has 
been called out, cannot at the highest estimate 
exceed 33,000—Scinde continues healthy and quiet. 
Lord Dalhousie was expected at Benares on the 6th, 
from which place his lordship was to proceed to 
Meerut and Umballa. Lord Gough was expected 
to reach Ferozepore on the 5th. He is said to have 


determined not to u:.dertake any minor operations, 
or make any movement against detached parties, but 
was willing rather to permit immunity to the rebels 
until the plans of Government could be carried out 
and a considerable force take the field. | 


The dateg from Horg Kong are to October 30th. | 
At Canton and the ports matters keep perfectly | 
quiet. Hong Kong is more healthy than of late, the 
cool autumn having set in. All her Majesty's troops | 
have been landed during the month, and the three 
chartered ships have been paid off. We regret hav- 
ing to report that a malignant fever was very preva- | 
lent at Shanghae, which had carried off some 
foreigners; and by the last accounts, of the 2st. 
instant, it had not abated. The sickness is attributed 
to the unscasonable summer and constant rains. | 
After some correspondence the American Commis- 
sioner, the Hon. Mr. Davis, has had an interview 
with the Governor-General Sew, on the 6th instant, | 
at Canton, which took place at Howqua’s residence, 
and terminated with a banquet. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


An Extraoapinary Case or Seir-Destrvcrion | 
occurred a few days ago at Berlin; the dead body of 
a man was found at daylight by the constabulary in 
a sitting position on one of the benches in the Thier- 
garten. From an examination of it, it appeared that 
the man must have placed a small packet of gun- 
owder in his mouth, ignited it, and thus blown his 
ead to pieces 

ConsIDERATION ron“ OUR Own CoRRESPONDENT.”’ 
—The Spanish correspondent of the Morning Post 
describes his recent arrival at the head-quarters of 
Cabrera, and the distinction with which he was 
treated as connected with the English press. Ca- 
brera gave him liberty to visit og | part of his force 
and of his positions; said that his head-quarters 
would always be open to me, and that, when either 
tired of Catalonia or dissatisfied with my mission, I 
should have passports and an escort to the frontier. 
All he desired was publicity for his acts, and that the 
facts of the war should be honestly and truly stated.“ 
Ata wry oa in Cabrera's camp, the writer had some 
singular ocuments put into his hands by Cabrera— 
„C Christino’s correspondence intercepted by the 
Carlists;“ and he promises to send for publication in 
the Post some curious particulars “ illustrative of 
Palace peceadilloes.“ 


Tue New Got Recton.—By the arrival of a 
vessel at Mazatlan, from St. Francisco, the most ex- 
traordinary accounts have been received from the 
gold reg ion,“ Upper California. Previous reports 
are confirmed and repeated, that from 60,000 to 
100,000 dollars daily are extracted. It is said to be 
about twenty-three carats fine. The vessel before 
mentioned brought to Mazatlan 75lb., and sold it at 
14 dollars 15 cents the ounce. There were several 
whale-ships and other vessels laid up there, abdyt 16 
in all; their crews had deserted and gone to the gold 
region. ‘There are about 400 whites and a few In- 
dians engaged in the labour of the mines, It is said 
—taking the general average, and including the time 
in changing places and seeking better excavations— 
one ounce of gold daily was the product of each man. 
The New York journals publish au account from a 
. captain, at Monterey, announcing that his crew 
had abandoned him, and stating that a sailor will be 
up at the mines for two months’ work on his own 
account, and come down with from 2,000 to 3,000 
dollars. Letters from Washington add to these 


— — 


statements an announcement, that the“ Secretary of 
War has received very interesting communications 


ing drinks. 


importance of united effort in order to r 


from California in regard to the gold region. It > 


pears from these documents, that the value of the 
gold mines in that region has scarcely been over- 
rated, even by the most sanguine of the many ad- 
venturers in mining, The documents will be 


communicated to Congress at the opening of the 
session.“ 


ArrsoTine Letrer or Rossrat Bronx. — The fol- 
lowing letter, written by Robert Blum to his wife an 
hour before his execution, has been published at 
Berlin: —“ My dear good wife, — Farewell, farewell 
for the time men call — but which will not be 
so. Bring up our—now only your children to be 
honest men; so they will never disgrace their 
father’s name. Sell our little property with the aid 
of our friends. God and all good men will help you 
also. All that I feel and would say at this moment 
escapes me in tears; only once more, then, farewell, 
my dearest. Consider our children a treasure of 
which you must make the best use, and honour thus 
the memory of your faithful husband, Farewell, 
farewell ; receive the last kisses of your Robert.— 
Vienna, Nov. 1848, 5 o’clock in the morning; at 6 
all will be over.—P.S. I had forgotten the rings ; on 
that of our betrothal I press for you a last kiss; my 
seal-ring is for Hans, the wateh for Richard, the 
diamond stud for Ida, the chain for Alfred, as me- 
morials, All the rest divide as you please. They 
are coming—farewell."’ The letter seems to have 
been enclosed in one to a friend, a deputy at Frank- 
fort, in which he begs him to poopene ie wife gradu- 
ally for the shock of his death, which he says “ is 
the fortune of war.“ 


— 


A Meetine or tae British AND Forzeren Tu- 
PERANCE Sor was held on the Sth inst., in the 
Juvenile School-room, Bolton-street, Bast Kenning- 
ton, the use of which was permitted by the Rev. 
Chariton Lane, M.A., incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, whose cordial co-operation with the 
Society was further expressed by his presiding on the 
occasion. The meeting having been opened with 
prayer, a very appropriate address was given by the 
rev. chairman, to a goodly number of persons, who, 
notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of the 
weather, had assembled in the spacious room. W. 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., with great kindness exhibited 
specimens of human stomachs, with a considerable 
number of drawings of each, in both a healthy and 


also in various stages of a diseased condition, which 


was accompanied with a lucid explanation of cause 
and effect as the direct result of intemperate habits, 
which, but for the infatuation of the practice, might 
well deter from the use of ardent spirits, and enjoin 
most scrupulously the moderate use of all stimulat- 
Dr. Cooke’s valuable lecture was fol- 
lowed by some pungent and affecting facts, which 
produced a deep impression, by the Rev. Mr. Grieg, 
curate of Kennington, after which Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds, the secretary of the Society, fully explained 
the special object of the meeting, and urged the 
im the 
drunkard, and to prevent as much as possible the 
rising race from being victimized by the temptations 
to which they are exposed by the drunkard’s exam- 
ple, and the attraction which “ gin- palaces present 
to inexperienced youth, and recommended that 


prompt and suitable measures should be immediately 


employed to provide a place in which might be col- 
lected that class of persons whose benefit is more 
especially meditated by this Society, under the firm 
conviction that an impetus once given to intellectual 
gratification would not only break the spell by which 
multitudes are bound, but under the blessing of 
God would lead also to earnest solicitude on the part 
of those whose influence, if once enlisted in this 
cause, might be most efficiently exerted in the circle 
in which they move. In the absence of some gen- 
tleman whose attendance was expected, R. Garde, 
Esq., B.L., very kindly and ably addressed the 
meeting. This gentleman's experience gave much 
effect to his judicious remarks, who, notwithstanding 
his practice, as a total abstainer assured the meetin 

that with hand and heart he cordially united with 
every promoter of temperance, and gave it as his 
opinion that every lover of his country, every lover 
of his neighbour, and every lover of his God, was in 
duty bound to do all in his power to support the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, and endea- 
voured to convince the teetotalers (many of whom 
were present) that any opposition shown by them to 
this great moral enterprise was in effect labouring to 
prevent others from doing good, and at the same 
time weakened their own influence by renderin 

themselves obnoxious, The learned gentleman close 

his eloquent speech by appending the maxim— 
„Union is strength, and division weakness.“ The 
meeting being protracted beyond its intended limits, 


now concluded by singing the Doxology.—From a 
Correspondent, 


An Arrectinoe Incrpent is related by a Donegal 
paper: —“ A few nights since, a young boy and Fis 
sister, returning from Pettigo homeward, had to 
cross a mountain. The night was dark and stormy, 
and they lost their way. Next morning both were 
found dead from the exposure. The boy and girl 
lay side by side; the girl with her arm round her 
brother’s neck; and her flannel petticoat, removed 
irom her own person, was wrapped round his feet. 
Thus did the creature, perhaps, sacrifice her own 
life in a vain effort to sustain that of her brother.“ 


Buneuine LxdIsLATIoN.— The recent Act for the 
Administration of Justice at Petty Sessions renders 
two summonses necessary, for which two shillings 
must be paid, while only one shilling was originally 
required. The same act grants power to the magis- 
trates to issue a search warrant, but gives no power 
to the constable to act upon it. 


1648.) 
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IRELAND. 


The well-known John -Tuam, Archbishop 
M‘Hale, arrived in Dublin from Italy on Tuesday. 


Prayers vor THe Porz. — The Freeman's Journal 
says:—** We understand prayers are offered 
t the entire of Catholic Ireland, for the 


speedy deliverance of his Holiness Pope Pius IX. 
all his enemies. 


Exctvsion or Carnot rrom Juares.—The 
tation of an address to the Lord- Lieutenant of 
reland, complaining of the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics {ss oo juries, has led to the ex- 
planation that the Crown set aside very nearly twice 
aa many Protestants as Roman Catholics, vis.; of 
the former seventy-one, and of the latter thirty-seven. 
On Mitchell's forty-two were set aside 
by the Crown, of whom twenty-eight were Protest- 
ents and fourteen Roman Catholics. On O' Do- 
herty’s first trial six were set aside by the Crown, of 
whom three were Protestants and three Roman 
Catholics. On his second trial, eighteen were set 
aside by the Crown, of whom ten were Protestants 
and eight Roman Catholics. On his third trial, 
twenty-two were set aside by the Crown, of whom 
sixteen were Protestants and six Roman Catholics. 
On Martin's trial twenty were set aside by the 
Crown, of whom fourteen were Protestants and six 
Roman ics, Thus, on all the five trials, in- 
eluding the two which did not lead to conviction, 
there were seventy-one Protestants set aside and 
only “seven n Catholics. The fact is, 
the excl jurors were not set aside for their re- 
ligion, but their questionable politics, 


Improvement ry Trapz.—The Dublin corre- 
22 of the Morning Chronicle accumulates fur- 
evidence of improvement in Irish trade. The 
Mercantile Advertiser, quoted as ing accu- 
rate information on commercial affairs, prints a 
letter from one of the most intelligent merchants 
of Dublin,” containing these encouraging passages: 
— J consider that the trade of this country is in a 
healthier state at present than it has been for years ; 
the transactions, no doubt, very much of a retail 
nature, but out of which no losses accrue, and very 
few bankruptcies follow. I may mention, what in- 
deed is notorious, that a protested bill, or a dis- 
honoured one, amongst the commercial classes, is 
quite a rarity; the notary’s occupation is therefore 
nearly gone. It is also well known that the con- 
sumption of teas, sugar, and all excisable articles, is 
5 y on the increase; and as I think the railway 
ressure is nearly over, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, I confidently expect to see better times and 
steadier, ere long.“ 


Progress or Evicrion.—The Tipperary Vindicator 
denounces with ate earnestness the evictions 
which continue to be a feature of land-management 
in its district. ‘‘ We do not say that there exists a 
conspiracy to uproot the ‘mere Irish;’ but we do 
aver, that the fearful system of wholesale ejectment, 
of which we daily hear and which we daily behold, 
is a mockery of the eternal laws of God—a flagrant 
outrage on the principles of nature. Whole districts 
are . Not a root-tree is to be seen where the 
happy cottage of the labourer or the snug homestead 
of the farmer at no distant day cheered the land- 
a ¢ „ „ « The ditch-side, the dripping rain, 
an the cold sleet, are the covering of the wretched 
outcast the moment the cabin is tumbled over him; 
for who dare give him shelter or protection from 
‘the pelting of the pitiless storm?” Who has the 
temerity to afford him the ordinary rites of hospi- 
tality when the warrant has been signed for his 
extinction? . . There are vast tracts of the 
most fertile land in the world in this noble count 
now thrown out of tillage. No spade, no ploug 
goes near them. There are no Ir of life 

i their borders—no more than if they were 
in the midst of the Great Desert—no more 
than if they were cursed by the Creator with the 
blight of barrenness. Those who laboured to bring 
those wee to the — in which they are— 
eapsble of raising produce of any description —are 
hunted like wolves, or they perish without a mur- 


mur.“ The only remed be the publicity of an 
inquiry by a Comanienlones from Printing: ouse- 
square, ‘“ Let the Times, by all means send 


Commission to Tipperary. e are able and 
: ts in — who, 


generous spi we are sure, will 
1 even in the midst of winter, and 


t the world know some of the excruciating agenics 
endured by the ‘ mere Irish’ in this the day of their 
unparalleled affliction.” 

Wuoxmsatz Emicration.—The journals of the 
West and of the central South d on the immense 
augmentation to the t tide which the last 
few months has shown ;—“ In the week before last, 
alluding to a letter published by the Clonmel Chroni- 
cle, ** one house in Liverpool is said to have received 
not leas than £9,000, in separate sums of £1 each, as 
head-money for so many separate families 2 
ing to America. It is thus that the bone and sinew 
of the county are rapidly wasting away; all the 
small farmers are becoming paupers and burdens on 
the land, and all the me 1 ones are becoming 
‘levanters,’ as in fashionable parlance fraudulent 
runaways are styled. Other classes, too, of a more 
respectable and independent kind, are preparing to 
quit the country. I have met with numerous in- 
stances of gentlemen farmers who used to follow the 
hounds, who kept large establishments with a num- 
ber of domestic retainers, and gave employment 
nearly all the year round to the labouring poor of 
their several districts, also cursing the country and 


preparing to quit it. Damn the country!’ jg not 
an unfrequent exclamation amongst those persons; 


/ 


‘latterly it is gone to the Devil entirely.’ These 
persons carry with them when they go from £500 to 
£1,000 each ; and thus some estimate may be formed 
of the money-drain in Ireland at present.“ 


Now 1s THE Timz.—We have frequently insisted 
on the duty of the public men in Ireland urging the 
adoption o practical, industrial, and social remedies 
and urging it so perseveringly that the ery should 
become national, and being founded in common 
sense and common justice, must in time succeed. 
The Cork Examiner, after quotations from the Times, 
and this journal, as to the policy we have alluded 
to, says:—‘* Now is the time to agitate for Tenant 
Right.—Now is the time to demand long leases, 
equitable tenures, thorough compensations, and all 
the other inducements and encouragements to the 


proper tilli of the soil, and the remunerative 
reward of the cultivator. The old tem, it is 
now seen, was rotten every way. it beggared 


tenants and landlords. It made the one extortionate, 
the other dishonest; if the one was grasping, the 
other was all careless. The system of all rent 
ended in no rent, The competitive usage is done 
up. Fair leases and fair rents—after all, it must 
come to that, for in the end, honesty is the best 
policy. The landholders of Ireland never changed 
when free-trade let in the agricultural competition 
of other markets into that of England, which had 
been before secured to Ireland. ‘They went on dis- 
training, exterminating, and levelling, for the same 
high rents, as if the price of 2 had never 
deen lowered. Even now, some of the best tenants 
in the country are compelled to pay rents as high 
as when they covenanted under a system of things 
which gave them almost exclusively the English 
market, and did not subject them to poor-rates. 
Surely this is not fair, nor should it be persevered 
in.—Jerrold's Newspaper. 


Mr. Durry’s Triat.—At the commencement of 
the trial, on Friday, the Clerk of the Crown, address- 
ing the reporters, said, Gentlemen, take notice that 
none of the proceedings connected with this trial are 
to be reported. Baron Richarde: Published.“ Clerk 
of the Crown; That none of the proceedings are to 
be 1 or any comments thereon, until the 
final close of the trial.“ This order has created 

reat surprise and dissatisfaction in Dublin. An 
instruction to refrain from commenting no one would 
object to, because comments might influence or in- 
timidate the jury, but an utter prohibition of pub- 
lie4ing mere proceedings of a public court is unac. 
countable. The effect will be, if the court be 
obeyed, that the proceedings will not be reported at 
all, for their interest will cease when the verdict and 
judgment become known. It is conjectured that 
the cause of this prohibitory order was, that the 
Freeman's Journal of Friday contained a copy of the 
panel from which Mr. Duffy's jury is to be taken. 

The number of troops in Ireland at the present 
time is close upon 50,000 men. 

There are already 1,500 applications for the pro- 
fessorships of the new colleges, and singularly 
enough there is not now living a single man who 
had taken a scholarship in Trinity College for the 
last fifteen years, save a few who have succeeded in 
their professions, who are not among the candidates. 
— Dublin Correspondent of the Daily News. 


Tas Hon, anv Rav, Baptist Nox.— This highly 
esteemed evangelical minister, now a seceder from 
the Chuch of England, is 1 descended from 
an ancient Scotch family in Kincardineshire, and is, 
besides, paternally related to the noble House of 
Hamilton, as will be seen by the following sketch :— 
The lands of Middleton, in Kincardineshire, were in 
possession of the family of Middleton so early as 
1094. In 1660, John Middleton was created Earl of 
Middleton ; but the title was forfeited by the second 
Earl, Charles, in 1696. From him descended Robert 
Middleton, who married Helen, daughter of Charles 
Dundas, son of Sir James Dundas, of Arniston, by 
whom he had two sons. Charles, his second son, 
born in 1726, entered the royal navy at an early age ; 


Indies, by cour and assiduity, took and de- 
stroyed a number of French privateers, and afforded 
such effectual protection to trade and commerce, 
that the House of Assembly at Barbadoes voted him 
their thanks and a valuable sword. In 1758 he was 
ome to the rank of 1 in 1774, 

ptroller of the Navy. In 1781 he was created a 
baronet, with remainder to his son-in-law, Gerard 
Noel-Noel, In 1784 he was elected member for 
Rochester ; in 1787, promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral ; in 1796, to that of vice-admiral ; in 1806, 
admiral of the red squadron of his Majesty’s fleet ; 
and in the same year he became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a Member of the Privy Council, and a 
Peer of the realm, by the title of Baron Barham, 
with remainder to his only child, Diana, wife of Sir 
Gerald Noel-Noel, great grandson of the fourth 
Duke of Hamilton, The fruits of this marriage were 
a family of eighteen children, of whom the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel was the sixteenth.— 
Witness. 


While an old gentleman, named Nottage, was at 
meeting at Saffron Waldon, on Sunday morning 
last, some impudent thieves entered his house and 
stole £170. On retiring with their booty, they had 
the assurance to write in chalk on the door, Watch 
while you pray.“ — Esser Herald. 


Tus TreapMiLt.—At a meeting of the Middlesex 
magistrates, on Thursday, a motion by Mr. Arm- 
strong, that the labour on the tread-wheel of our 
prison, having from its establishment to the present 
time been proved useless and totally inefficient as a 
reformatory punishment, be discontinued,” was re- 


jected almost unanimously. 


and while — of a 20-gun ship in the West 870 
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SCOTLAND. 


HIGHLAND OPPRESSION, 


( From our Edinburgh Correspondent ). 

The cruel and ou us manner in which the 

= Celtic population of the north of Scotland have 

treated by several hland proprietors and 
their factors is well known. It is a theme on which 
much has been both spoken and written. A 
strong and eral feeling of sympathy and com- 
miseration has — — awakened in 
favour of the injured clansmen of the north, while 
their oppressors, on the other hand, have been sub- 
jected to no small measure of reproach and con- 
demnation. Attempts have often been made to 
— or —— 2 1 of these Highland 
airds, on the ground of their t poverty—their 
desire to improve their eotates—-their dislike to see 
so many people living in hopeless indigence and 
idleness, &.; but for my part, I have never seen 
the charges brought against them of injustice, cruelty, 
and ingratitude, successfully rebutted. These, I 
doubt not, will for ever attach a foul stain to their 
memories, as surely as the bloody atrocities perpe- 
trated on the Highlanders in 1746 will hand down the 
name of a Cumberland to every coming age loaded 
with dishonour and execration. Te aggravates the con- 
duct of the men, when we know that they at first 
received a right to their lands, n the condition of 
supporting a number of trusty vassals, who should 
be ready to maintain and defend the cause of their 
sovereign in the field. The poor Celts have, conse- 
quently, from father to son, possessed their small 
crofts, and their rude huts, for many a successive 
age, and never have they forfeited their claim to 
them from any dereliction of duty. No race of men 
were ever more faithfully devoted and attached to 
their superiors. They loved and reverenced them 
— a fa . To them the word of a chief was 4 

is wish required only to be expressed to 

obeyed. No task was 120 arduous to be performed ; 
no sacrifice too great to be made for his honour and 
benefit. They toiled for his su ; they guarded 
him from danger; they revenged his wrongs ; they 
followed him to the battle-field, and shed the last 
drop of their blood in his defence. By their rigid 
adherence to their notions of duty an Py 
they at times suffered almost unparalleled miseries 
and cruelties. 

It was to be expected, then, that the men whose 
kindred had done and suffered so much in the ser- 
vice of their chiefs would have been treated with 
favour, or, at all events, with leniency, It makes 
one sorry to say that in many instances the very re- 
verse of this has been the case. The Highland pro- 
prietors n by degrees to deprive them of their 
ancient privileges, to wring from them any little 
property that they possessed, and at length no 
would satisfy them but to clear them off th 
estates altogether. Hundreds and thousands of 
them have hence been under the necessity of 
leaving their native straths, and escaping 
their persecutors to the wilds of America. 
Against others of them, who have more tena- 
ciously clung to the possessions of their fore- 
fathers, the myrmidons of the law, with bands of 
subservient menials, have been let loose to burn or 
demolish their miserable habitations, and to drive 
them from the district by brute force. These people, 
so treated, have taken up their abode in a church: 
yard, or on a mountain-side, where, after end 
the rigours and privations of those inclement an 
inhospitable regions for a time, they have been com- 

lled, at last, to withdraw to strange lands, far 

om those mountain homes which they loved 80 
well, and to which they were attached with a 
strength of feeling of which the inhabitants of more 
favoured climes have scarcely any adequate concep- 
tion. Whole districts, once well-peopled with a 
rude, it may be, but still with a hardy, brave, and 
contented race, now present an entire scene of deso- 
lation and sterility; and all this has been effected for 
the paltry and unprofitable purpose of allowing 
use, deer, or sheep to roam amid these solitary 


ae undisturbed. 3 
ew weeks ago a case o 

was brought — my notice by one of the phtacinal 
sufferers, and as it presents some rather aggravated 
features, it is perhaps right to make it known. Itis 
but fair to state that I have only heard one side of 
the case; the other party, though requested, having, 
as yet, declined to r any contradiction of the 


son named Alexander Mackay, having 
of their daughters, also built a hut on it, which he 
and his family have possessed twenty-three years. 
No rent or feu-duty was ever demanded from any 
of these people till the year 1839, when the minister of 
the parish laid claim to the ground on which the hut 
stood as a part of his glebe. None ot his predeces- 
sors had ever possessed or claimed it before; the 
landmarks, which were always understood to point 
out the boundaries of the glebe, were distinctly 
visible, and excluded the patch of meadow in ques- 
tion, and all the people in the parish concurred in 
the opinion that it formed no part of the glebe. 

Legal proceedings were then instituted to eject these 
poor people from their humble possession, but from 
some cause or other these proceedings were dropped, 
and they continued to occupy it without molestation 

At the memorable era of the disruption the minister 
resigned his living, and was succeeded by Mr, 
Stewart, the present incumbent. This alae 
though perhaps aware of the claim which at one 
time been preferred by his predecessor to the dis- 


ü 
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puted piece of ground, said very little about it till 
the spring of the t year, when Mackay got 
notice that he had lodged a petition and complaint 
with the sheriff to the effect that Mackay was keep- 
ing violent possession of a portion of his glebe, and 


that the necessary | steps should be taken to re- 
move the parties settled upon it. On receiving this 
intimation, Mackay ed on foot to Dornock, 
the county town, a of seventy miles, and 

e minister's 


employed an t to lodge ans wers to 
petition. 222 the sheriff depute, having 


considered the documents, decided in favour of 
Mackay, and ordered his ex to be paid. It 
would seem, however, that the case was afterwaris 
submitted to the sheriff substitute, who reversed the 
former decision and decreed against Mackay, finding 
him liable in C6 of 41 A charge was accord- 
ingly made upon him for this sum, but he declared 
that he was neither willing nor able to pay it. At 
length Mackay and his wife went from home, when 
the minister having procured the assistance of a legal 
functi and some other individuals, proceeded 
to the wretched hovels erected on the ground in dis- 
pute, ejected the old woman Macleod, now a widow, 
and upwards of seventy 12 of age, and Mackay's 
five helpless children, and then tossed out their fur- 
niture and their little stock of provisions with such 
violence that they were N much damaged or de- 
stroyed. After they had left nothing within but 
naked walls, they nailed up the doors and windows, 
and seizing on one or two cows belonging to these 
poor creatures, handed them over to the minister to 
pay expenses, and then d in great merriment 
at the havoc they had made. The old woman and 
the children being thus rendered houseless, sat 
down on the side of an adjoining hill, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, and at night crept into a 
sheep’s cot. The minister, seeing that they had 
taken of this miserable place, and being 
tly determined to drive them from that part 
of the country altogether, once more mustered his 
band of destructives. On this occasion they armed 
themselves with hammers and axes, and, attacking 
the deserted dwellings, very soon laid them in ruins. 
They then set them on fire, and as they were princi- 
pally composed of turf and wood, they were speedily 
reduced to a heap of smouldering ashes. At this 
stage of the proceed Mr. Gordon, a physician in 
that district, inter , and declared that he would 
not allow the sheep cot in which the ejected party 
had taken refuge to be destroyed, unless the minis- 
ter, and other members of the Parochial Board then 
owen would guarantee to find them accommoda- 
elsewhere. ‘This humane gentleman has been 
- means, it 1 ** — in the d of — 
ves of these poor, persecuted in- 
44 Haasds. fle took care that they should be sup- 
plied with food, and when some of the children 
were attacked with disease, he paid them every 
attention. 

When Mackay came home, and found all things in 
desolation, he went again to Dornock, but he failed 
to get either an interview with the legal gentlemen 
there, or any satisfactory information from them, so 
he came off to Edinburgh, in the hope of finding 
some person in this city to take up his case and pro- 
cure him redress. He accordingly told his story to 
a legal gentleman here, who, I believe, has promised 
to institute an ing into the case. Such are the 
particulars of this act of Highland oppression, so far 
as L have learned them from Mackay and others. It 
may be true that Mackay and his mother-in-law 
have 1 right to the spot on which their huts 
stood ; s if the narrative be correct, it shows that 
they have been treated with great severity and 
cruelty, and that, too, by a person paid by the State 
to teach and we ed the precepts of kindness, 
charity, and good-will. The whole, in short, is no 
bad specimen of the way in which our poor and 
are ue population in the Highlands are often 
trea 


Tun Jamaica-nrow Youna Max's Socizty ron 
Reuiciovs, Morar, anp IxTMLICr VAL Improve- 
munt.—The third anniversary of this Society was 
Sa the epecious vestry eéjeining’ the chapel, when 

5 ves oining the 9 
upwards 27 130 ladies And ntlemen sat down to an 
excellent tea with the v. George Rose, who 
kindly acted as chairman on the occasion. The table 

cleared, Mr. Rose opened the proceedings of the 
evening by calling upon young men, as the regene- 
rators of the t age, and as the hope of the 
coming one, to r themselves, and to act for God, 
and for the claims of religion and morality. Upon 
them, under the Divine blessing, rested this respon- 
sibility. This was followed by a condensed and 
most interes report of the Society’s proceedings 
during one of the most eventful of the world’s 
history; after which, speeches from two or three 
of the members were listened to with great attention. 
Anthems were sung at intervals, by an efficient body 
of singers; and the usual thanks being voted at the 
close to the Chairman, and the ladies who had 
honoured the Society with their presence, the whole 
pees off with the highest satisfaction to the mem- 

an 


d company present. 

Great Mustino IN THE Fres-Trave HALI.— We 
understand that it is in contemplation to hold a great 
meeting in the Free-trade Hall immediately after 
Christmas—probably on the 4th of January—at 
which Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gibson, are 
expected to be present. e are not at liberty to 
enter into details, but may state that the important 
questions of Parliamen and Financial Reform 
will be then discussed ; and it is not unlikely that a 
scheme of operations, having reference particularly 
to a general regis tration of electors, will be developed. 

anchester 


LAW AND POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Royat Ercurnes.—lIn the Court of Chancery, 
on Wednesday, before Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce, Mr. Russell moved the dissolution of the 
injunction lately granted nat Mr. Strange and 
others on the application of the Queen and oe 
Albert. The arguments pro and con. occupied the 
whole of Wednesday and most of Thursday; but 
the grounds of defence may be briefly stated. The 
plaintiff complained of an intended exhibition of 
certain etchings, and of the publication of a descrip- 
tive catalogue. The defendant alleges that he never 
had possession of any of the etchings, or control over 
them; and had abandoned all participation in any 
—1 scheme of exhibiting them, as soon as he learnt 

er Majesty's objection. But he claims the legal 
right to publish his descriptive catalogue : at present 
he has not published at all, but has only printed 
some fifty private copies. As a pleading point, it 
was objected by his counsel, that the ownership of 
each particular etching by the Queen or the Prince, 
or the joint ownership, was not set out by their bill. 
The 3 and 4 Vic. cap. 3, enacts that the Queen's 
marriage with Prince Albert shall not give him any 
estate or interest in her property. The interest of 
each plaintiff in the property litigation must always 
be shown before he can claim redress of an injury to 
it. The Vice-Chancellor asked for documents, and 
reserved his judgment. 


Tais ror Conspiracy at Liverroot.—At Liver- 
Il, on Monday, before the South Lancashire 
pecial Commission of Assize, Francis O'Donnell, 
Peter Herbert Delamere, and eight other prisoners, 
most of them merchants’ clerks enjoying good situ- 
ations, were indicted for conspiracy and ition. 
The prisoners were men of some education, who 
exercised special influence in the Chartist and Con- 
federate movements of last June, in accord with the 
Irish insurrection ; and were on that account prose- 
cuted as worthy of exemplary punishment. The 
trials lasted three days, but had no distinctive in- 
terest: the prisoners were all found guilty, and 
were sentenced to imprisonment for periods varying 
with the criminality of each, from a month to two 
years. 


Joux BTTAsůðbͤa LR, the man charged with extensive 
robberies of coal by mining under Wigan, and for 
whose capture a reward of £100 was offered in 
January last, has at length been arrested, in London. 


AtLecep PLUNDERS or THE TUILERIES AND OF 
THE CHATEAU oF Nevitity.—At Marlborough-street 
Police-office, on Saturday week, Eugene Saulier, or 
„Baron de Saulier, and Marie Delonie, otherwise 
Baroness Richmond de Bassain,’’ were charged 
with having unlawful possession of valuable pro- 
perty belonging to the Count de Neuilly. It ap- 

from the statement of Mr. Bodkin, who acted 
or Louis Philippe, and from the evidence, that an 
oli gentleman and the two persons at the bar had 
recently arrived from France, and were staying at 
the Prince of Wales Hotel in Leicester-street. Is 
was found that they were endeavouring to dispose 
of property which had belonged to the Count de 
Neuilly when King, and a warrant was obtained 
from a magistrate. The old tleman was found 
in bed, suffering from paralysis, and an officer was 
placed over him ; the two prisoners were with the 
old gentleman ; in the rooms were discovered valu- 


able property—jewellery, shawls, and a on of 
a painting, cut from a, large one—al er worth 
£4,000; it was ex that a n worth 


£13,000 would have been seized, but this was mis- 
sing. One of the shawls had been all but sold for 
£500. General Alfred de Chabanne, one of the ex- 
King’s Aides-de-camp, identified the property as 
having belonged to the Royal Family. Mr. Bodkin 
asked for a remand of the prisoners. Mr. Wontner, 
who ap for the defence, said that the old gen- 
tleman had bought the jewellery at Paris, as his 
papers would show; he denied the competency of 
an English tribunal to.deal with the matter—not 
that he had any objection to a proper investigation. 
Ultimately, the accused persons were liberated on 
bail, to appear again in a week; the property seized 
to remain in the ds of the police. On — A 
the inquiry into the matter was resumed before Mr. 
Hardwick and a crowded court. It was thought 
that the legal difficulties in the way of procuring a 
conviction would be insurmountable; therefore it 
was very unlikely that any final decision could have 
been arrived at . — oem even had no r 
stances arisen to impede the ordinary progress of the 
investigation. Mr. Bodkin, ad ing the magis- 
trate, said that since the adjournment of the case 
M. Bapst, lately the jeweller of Louis Philippe, had 
come over from Paris. The articles were submitted 
to his inspection, and M. Bapst, after examining 
them stated, that although there was a close resem- 
blance between the articles produced and articles of 
the same kind — to the Royal wg Bae 
they were not jewellery belonging to the Royal 
Family, though the articles had evidently been 


close a resemblance to them, that they might be 
properly described as facsimiles, and nobody but a 
jeweller could distinguish them from similar articles 
belonging to the Royal Family. I cannot help say- 
ing, considering that these articles present the 
appearance of similar articles belonging to the Royal 
Family, and that they are found in the possession of 
parties who have also possession of a picture about 
which there is no question of ownership, that, here, 
one of those strange and unaccountable coincidences 
in the course of human affairs has arisen, which is 
useful so far, as enabling us to render credence to 
works of fiction, to which such matters are princi- 


made in imitation of the Royal jewels, and bore so | h 


th forbearance in 
e same not — 4 the property as 
belonging to the Royal Family will be exercised, and 
the same course taken as in the case of the more 
valuable articles.” Mr. Wontner then vindicated 
the character of the Baron de Bassagnes, 

ready io show how he became possessed of the 


es in question. The defendants were about to 
be wee pan phen a Custom-house officer came 
forward and seized the whole of the „on the 
ground that the eticle consisted. foreign goods 


which had come into this country“Without 
duty. Seals were placed on the A 84. 
that the articles might be subjected to Custom-house 
scrutiny. The ts were li 
— 
EXTRAORDINARY AccIDENT on THE Rerum 


Countizs Rar.way.—An accident occurred on Sun- 
day morning at the Witham station of the Eastern 
Counties way, happily unattended with any loss 
of life. Alu = 4 at the station about 
a quarter to t 0” „brin in safety two 
barrels of gunpowder, one for — — and one for 
Maldon, one weighing 3qrs. 6lb. and the other 3qrs. 
17lb. These barrels, which were on the last tru 
were taken off at Witham, where the Maldon an 
Braintree line joins, and placed by the porter at the 
station, who acts as night inspector on the up-line, 
whilst he went into the office, as he explains it, to 
book his train. The mail train to London arrives at 


the fire- falling upon the powder, the barrels 
immediately exploded! The scene that ensued was 
frightful. e carriages were thrown off the line, 


and all sustained more or less damage A the severity 
of the shock. The engine, however, for a few mo- 
ments maintained its course, showing that the 
explosion could not have — taken place 
until it had passed over the barrels. It is supposed 
to have occurred whilst the carriage called the guard’s 
brake was in the act of . The explosion 
shook the houses in Witham, which is half a mile 
off, and is said to have been heard at Colchester, 
fourteen miles distance. In the more immediate 
vicinity of the station the windows of the houses 
were completely shattered. Of course the con- 
sternation was immense. When people had re- 
covered their fright they began to look after the 
passengers and ns the train. The 
engineer and stoker were found to be stunned, but 
not otherwise hurt. The pe had his arm bruised 


possible. 
ordinary way. The train was delayed two hours at 


the station; a fresh engine and carriage having, of 
course, to be provided. This accident is to some 
extent attributable to — 1 — of the 
com ' servants, who, wn i 

to have infinitely too much to do. en 
way in which every one escaped this terrible 
accident is a subject of the most lively gratitude. 


consequently rising fast over the country. The 
reports of the commissioners sent by government to 
examine their efficiency, are, however, very dis- 
couraging. While we know that one half of our 
population is unable to write, and one third unable 
to read, it is melancholy to find it stated Mr. 
Mosely, in reference to 217 schools of the mid 
district examined by him, that one half of the children 
leave the schools, and are absorbed into the 
community of the country, not being able to 

write. An attempt is now being made to strike at 
the cause of this deplorable result of charitable efforts 
to increase the knowledge of our labouring poor. 
The cause is simply the great difficulties which 
experience in | to read, owing 
dities and complexities of our present mode 
spelling, to some of which we intend 
future period. A system of has 
vised by Messrs. Isaac Pitman and 
Ellis, B.A., which will render the 
reading a pleasure instead of a task 
stead of insufferably long. This system 
already so far developed, and has found 
supporters, that we perceive Mr. Ellis 
a omar weesty newspaper, wholly printed 
accordance with his system of 

experiment is a bold one, and deserving 


Mr. Cospsen AN D Nationat Arsrrration.—It has 
been stated lately, that Mr. Cobden has made 
use of the Parliamen recess by 
diture; and that 


thoroughly into our nati 
e is prepared, on the re-assembling of the Legisla- 
ture, to recommend reductions to the extent of many 
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millions a year, without at all im the efficiency 
or proper working of the really essen of the 
State machinery. We have reason to the 


statement is well-founded ; and we are therefore glad 
to perceive that meetings are about to be in 
Leicester and other towns, to consider what steps 
should be taken to support Mr. Cobden's intended 
motion in the House of Commons in favour of the 
settlement of all future differences between nations 
by arbitration.” We doubt not that our worthy 
mayor will have a numerous meeting over which to 


pally confined. With respect to the other articles, | Af 


preside, on Wednesday evening next. — Leicester 
ercury. 
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A Parerext Exrosep.—On the question of the 
Ballot, the knowledge is daily spreading, that it is 
what the officers take care to have for themselves, 
and try to make the rank and file do without. A 
timid colonel of dragoons cannot be expected to 
give an honest opinion on a court-martial upon oath, 
unless sheltered by the privilege of secret voting. 
A private soldier who should covet the same security 
at an election is to be a coward who wants to evade 
the duties of a man! It is time the rank and file 
of civil society should look into this. More curious 
infelicity has seldom been displayed, than in the 
last objection to the Ballot started in high places. 
There ought not to be the Ballot, because voting is 
a duty. Is, then, the voting on a court-martial not 
a duty? and is it not simply because it is a duty, 
arid in order that the duty may have a better chance 
of being performed, that the vote is to be secret? 
Not a word, then, of the duty of men’s sacrificing 
themselves for principle. In that case, the ruler 
desires the exercise of principle; and in the other, 
he does not.—From an article in the Reformer: 
Almanac, entitled, ‘‘ the Demands of Reformers.” 

Tun ArsirraTion Movement.—aA series of meet- 
oe been held during the past week, in the 
principal towns in Lancashire, for the purpose of 

titioning Parliament in favour of the motion to 
2 brought forward by Mr. Cobden, early in the 
ensuing session, for arbitration instead of war, as a 
means of settling international disputes. These 
meetings have, in most cases, been crowded to ex- 
cess, and the statements and appeals made by the 
various speakers, were received with an enthusiasm 
and unanimity which augurs well for the suc- 
cess of this important movement. Elihu Burritt 
and the Rev. Henry Richard attended the meetings, 
as a deputation from the Peace Congress Committee 
of London, and were zealously supported by many 
leading and influential men in each of the towns 
they visited. Resolutions to petition Parliament 
were voted by acclamation; and, if we mistake not, 
the voice of cashire pronounced so decidedly in 
favour of a national — policy for securing un- 
armed peace, will not be lost upon the House and 
upon the country. 

Mr. 8. O'Brren.—At a special general meeting 
of the Oxford and Cambridge University Club, on 
Friday, it was resolved to adjourn the question of 
excluding Mr. Smith O’Brien till the annual general 
meeting of the club. Mr. O’Brien is thus allowed 
an opportunity of resigning, or allowing his mem- 
bership to lapse by non-payment of the annual 
fees. He is not a member of any other club in 
London, | 

Wuie Inronsrance In THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—The chief 7 of a certain borough in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire has recently declared, on 
two te occasions, that he is entirely opposed to 
the education of the working classes, and that he 
considers it an unmitigated evil. One seldom now 
heats such an avowal from the most bigoted of any 
of the Castlereagh school; but what must excite the 
greater astonishment of intelligent men, is, that the 
said gentleman assumes the colour of a Whig, and 
has ever bccn looked upon as one of the leading Re- 
formers of the borough. Surely such sentiments are 
a reflection, not only on the individual who utters 
them, but on the council who elects such an officer 
as its chief magistrate.—From a Correspondent. 


A Son or Swzers, or bon bons, was lately 
made in the market of Montrose, which on exami- 
nation were found to contain forty-five per cent. of 
flour, eighteen of plaster of Paris, and only thirty- 
six of sugar. The whole stock was thrown into the 


river, and the confectioner is to be further punished. 


‘T'wenty-rourn Men or Sourkwolrp have behaved 
with noble gallantry in navigating the life-boat of 
that during a heavy gale of wind; gaining a 
wr on the Maraerd Sand, many miles off, and 
rescuing two men who were on the point of perish- 
ing. The master, the mate, and a boy, had been 
drowned. The vessel was the Ury,“ from Sunder- 
land to Dunkirk. A few minutes after the rescue 
not a vestige of the wreck remained. 


Curistmas Hortpays.—The directors of the prin- 
cipal railways have perfected arrangements by 
which the public will be able to avail themselves of 
the double-journey tickets during the entire Christ- 
mas holidays. The issues on the 23rd or intervening 
days will be available upto the 26th, and on the 
30th up to the 2nd of January inclusive. The 
Christmas-day time-tables on most lines are the 
same as Sundays. 


Sunpay TRave.iine on Rartwayrs.—This subject 
will be ht before parliament next session, with 
the view of binding railway companies by act of 
parliament to — 1 ers on Sundays through 
out England, Scotland, — Ireland, at the same fares 
as on week days.—Chronicle, | 

Accipgnt ro Dyxes ALEXANDER, Esq.—A serious 
accident, we regret to say, occurred to this venerable 
and universally-esteemed gentleman, on the evening 
of Monday week. Mr. Alexander was spending the 
evening at Mr. Fox’s, of Rushmere, and when pass- 
ing through a passage leading from the kitchen 
entrance into the hall, he opened a door with the 
intention of entering the drawing-room. It unfor- 
tunately happened, that he opened by mistake the 
door leading to the cellar, and fell with much vio- 
lence down a flight of stone stairs, sustaining some 
severe injuries in consequence. He was as quickly 
us ible removed home, and placed under the 
medical vare of Mr. Hammond, who observed that 
his injuries were of a serious character. In the 
course of a few hours the venerable sufferer became 
insensible, and has since remained in a precarious 
state. On Sunday the patient was somewhat better, 


but our last accounts state, that during the night 

medical aid was suddenly required, and that there is 
yon for fearing that the case may end fatally.— 
ipswich Express. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, December 20, Two o'clock. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Franoz.—Panis, Tvusspay.—The Committee of 
the Assembly has ascertained the complete returns 
of forty-eight de ents, which give the following 
results: — Total number of istered electors, 
4,613,956; votes delivered, 4,596,256 : Buonaparte, 
3,540,712; Cavaignac, 826,061; Ledru Rollin, 
197,628; Raspail, 31,084; Lamartine, 13,104. 
Hence it a that every 100 votes delivered 
were distributed in the following manner :—Buona- 
parte, 77; Cavaignac, 172; Ledru Rollin, 4}; Ras- 
pail, 2; Lamartine, 4. ‘The journals to-day publish 
the list of the Ministers, agreeing in all respects 
with that previously given. Marshal Bugeaud is 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Alps. Nothing is yet decided 2 the Vice- 
Presidency of the Re ublic, the ecture of the 
Seine, or the Chief of the Post-office, M. Veillard 
having refused the latter.— Daily News. —— Br 
ELA TI Tatecrarx.—Our Paris correspondence 
of yesterday announces that Prince Louis Napoleon 

already a majority of more than four millions 
over General Cavaignac. M. Bixio had been a 
pointed Minister of Commerce, Paris was perfectly 
tranquil. M. Zarco del Valle, the Spanish Envoy, 
wus to quit St. Petersburgh on the 17th instant, 


having failed in uring the ition of 
Queen Isabella by — of Russla.— Times 
of this morning. 


Itaty.—An extraordinary meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of Rome was held on the 8th inst. 
The President, M. Sturbinetti, informed the Assem- 
bly that he had convoked it in order that it might 
hear the report of the deputation sent to Gaeta. 
The Report was then given in, which told only of 
the failure of the mission. A committee was then 
proposed, to consistof five members, who, after in- 
quiring into the situation of the country, should 
adopt, in conjunction with the Ministry, measures 
necessary for the scrutiny of the State. The Prince 
of Canino opposed the appointment of a committee, 
on account of the fatal delays it might be attended 
with, and then moved the establishment of a re- 
gene , composed of two laymen and a clergyman. 

he Minister Galetti supported the proposition of 
M. Pantaleoni, which was carried, and the Assembly 
elected as commissioners Messrs. Sturbinetti, Fus- 
coni, Rezzi, Sereni, and Lunetti. The President 
having invited them to meet immediately, the 
Chamber adjourned. Rome was perfectly tranquil. 

Sarpinia.—The Concordia of the 14th announces 
that M. Vincent Gioberti has been charged by King 


' 
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Charles Albert with the construction of the new 
Sardinian Cabinet. According to a letter from 
Milan of the 12th it was reported that a conspiracy 
had been discovered at Venice, for the purpose of 
delivering the ae the hands of the Austrians, 
and that General Pepe had caused Prince Giovanelli 
and several other noblemen, accomplices of his 
treason, to be shot. 


Germany.—The correspondent of the Daily News, 
writing from Frankfort, on the 16th inst., says: 
„The canvass for the imperial crown goes on briskly. 
After the soirde of the Archduke John came the soirée 
of M. Kamphausen, the King of Prussia’s envoy to 
the Central Authority. Rumours of all kinds are 
in circulation, and it is impossible to detect where 
truth ends and falsehood ins. It has been re- 
ported for some days that Bavaria is strongly op- 
posed to the making the King of Prussia Emperor.“ 


f IRELAND. 

Dol, Turspar.—The point raised in Mr, Duffy’s 
case received the expected disposal yesterday morn- 
ing. Both the learned judges held that the whole of 
the cases previous to the pong of the act 6 Geo. 
IV. cap. 51, were against the case made on behalf of 
Mr. Duffy, and that there was nothing in the act to 
take it out of the operation of those decisions. 

But the counsel for the prisoner had not stated all 
their objections, and on Mr. Duffy being called on to 

lead to the indictment, his counsel handed in on 
his behalf a plea of abatement, on the ground of the 
disqualification of two of the 
the bill. This plea the grown tho 
importance to take time to consider. 

were five cases of cholera in the North-house 

at Belfast during Saturday, Sunday, and yesterday, 
all fatal. The disease has, therefore, established 
itself in the northern capital. 


jury who found 
t of sufficient 


Leirn.—Financiat Reroru,— On Saturday, a 
meeting of merchants and others was held in the 
Assembly-hall, Leith, for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of D a Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation, similar to those lately established in Liver- 

ol, Edinburgh, and other large towns. Provost 

‘Laren occupied the chair. Mr. Berry, merchant, 
moved the following resolution :—* That this meet- 
ing now form themselves into an Association for the 
purpose of adopting measures to press on the Go- 
vernment, by petition and otherwise, the absolute 
necessity of retrenchment in the expenditure of the 
country, in so far as can be effected with a due re. 
gard to the maintenance of the national credit and 
efficiency of the executive.“ The motion was se- 
conded, and unanimously agreed to. A committee 
was then appointed to conduct the affairs of the 
socicty. 


purpose 
Thursday, the let of * then to meet 
for the despatch of business. e Lord Chancellor, 
Lord e, and Lord —— ha taken 
their seats as the Lords Commissloners, Mr. 
the Deputy-Usher of the Black Rod, aum moned the 
Commons to the bar to hear the commission for 
proroguing Parliament read, = | after which, 
; 25 1 officers of the 
House of Commons, and only one member, the Hon. 
Mr. Campbell, appeared at the bar. The Chief 
Clerk at the table having read the commission, the 
Lord Chancellor, in her esty’s name, and by her 
Majesty’s command, declared the Parliament pro- 
rogued to Thursday, the first day of February, to be 
then holden; and it was prorogued accordingly. 


RePRESENTATION OF Bor rox. —Sir Joshua Walms- 
ley arrived at Bolton, by invitation, on Monday, to 
explain to the electors his political views—his visit 
having reference to the expected vacancy, by the re- 
tirement of Dr. Bowring. A second edition of the 
Manohester Examiner, and Times of yesterday, says, 
. His reat — — 80 — ae * that 
t was to a o meeting of the whole 
body of electors for tills evening, in order that he 
— be — oer as N if * * 

y acceptabie to the constituency. 

reason to that he will unite’ thes 
of the Liberal electors. Sir Joshua stated to the 
meeting last evening that he goes with Mr, Hume, 
Mr. en, and Mr. Bright, and other members of 
the Reform „ in advocating economy and re- 
trenchment, reduction of the army and navy ex- 
penditure, extension of the auffrage, and other Uber 
measures. Most of our readers are aware, no doubt, 
that Sir Joshua is chairman of the association formed 
last year for obtaining those objects. His answers 
to several questions put to him by Chartist electors 
on the suffrage question were such as to warrant the 
supposition that their support will not be withheld 
from him, idering that Sir Joshua comes among 
the electors of Bolton an entire s to them, it 
is highly gratifying to find him at once preducitig 80 
fay le an impression.“ 


Tue CxHoiena.—Yesterday, the Board of Health 
received re of the following new cases:— 
Whitechapel, 7; Bromley St. Leonard’s, 1; Isling- 
ton, 1 fatal; Wandsworth, 1 fatal; Liverpool, 7, 6 
fatal; Edinburgh, 17, 11 fatal; Glasgow, 79, 26 fatal; 
Maxwelltown, 18, 8 fatal; Clossburn, 1; total, 182, 
53 deaths. Yesterday, the Asheny,” convict-ship, 
from Woolwich for Hobart-town, arrived at the 
Quarantine-ground, Motherbank, having cholera on 
board. The surgeon of the “ Victory,“ flag-ship at 
Portsmouth, was sent off to render assistance. It 
will be seen that our Dublin correspondent reports 
five fatal cases as having occurred at Belfast. 


Tus Daatus iu Lonpon during the week ending 
December 16th, numbered 1,130 —the average being 
1,164. Scarletina, typhus, and hooping cough, are 
still the most prevalent and fatal diseases. Cholera 
destroyed 29, and searletina 113 lives during the 
seven days. The births during the weck were 1,397. 
The mean temperature was 50 deg. 2 min. 


Taz New Presipent or Tus Poor-taw BOA. 
We (the Globe) hear that Mr. Baines, G. C., will 
succeed the late Charles Buller at the head of the 
Poor-law Board. 


Tus Pao Movsament.—Nzwarx;: — A ocorre- 
spondent writes :—‘* We had a meeting here last 
evening (Monday), which was well atte to hear 
a lecture from the Rev. H. Richard, on the principles 
of the Peace Society. The lecturer handled his 
subject manfully, and was listened to with great 
attention. The startling statements that were 


brought forward have roused the minds of the people 


of this town, and a committee was formed to carry 
out the objects of the Society.” 


Cooniz Emicration rrom SWOATORA.— The sub- 
ject of coolie emigration from Singapore to the 
Australasian colonies has been taken up by the 
Straits Times. A vessel, the ‘Philip Laing, took 
away to Port Phillip about 200 coolie labourers, to 
be employed in the colonies. The Times clearly 
established the fact, that the shipment of natives of 
India from 81 e was in defiance of Act 14 of 


under the supervis an emigration agent. These 
200 coolies consisted of the idle dregs of the settle- 
ment—diseased, drunken, worthless men, who nei- 
ther know how, nor wished to, labour; and the 
whole of these human beings were allowed by the 
authorities to go away in a ship in which neither 
medicine nor a medical man was on board, many 
being carried on board in a drunken state, utterly 
unconscious of the contraet to which they had 
unwittingly been made parties, The subject has 
since been taken up by the local authorities, but 
not until after the vessel was allowed to depart.— 
Daily News. 
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CORN-EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, Weonaspay, Dec. 20. 


Wich Grain fresh in since Monday we are but scantily sup- 
plied. Ths trade is without animation to-day, but the little 
doing is on Monday's terms. 

Arrivals this week :—Wheat—English, 1,110 ; Foreign, 2,910 
qrs. Barley—English, 4,950; Foreign, 2,140 qrs. Oatse—Eng- 
lish, 530; Irish, 400; Foreign, 3,150 qr. Flour—Lnglish, 140 
sacks. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“8. T. Smith.” Easter-offerings may be legally de- 
manded and recovered, to the amount (we believe) of 
4d. a-head. 

„Albertus.“ His blank-verse limps somewhat, and his 
story is constructed on a strange improbability. 

“J. R.“ He means, we suppose, The Politics of 
Christianity.” They are not published in a collected 


% Frederic Riddie's letter proceeds on an entire mis- 


apprehension of the ' meaning. His refer- 
ence was to pecuniary endowments for the support of 


“J. W. I.“ We cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. ; it involves both trouble and ex A, 


A Union Schoolmaster.” Surely, the worse the con- 
dition of paupers, the more need they have of Christian 


trust our correspondents generally will 
mind. 4 


“W.E.F.” We have already referred to, as well as 
inserted, the pith of it. 


“ One of the Disfranchised.” Next week. 


Our remarks on Mr. Tidman’s letter must be postponed 
also tillnext week. 


H.“ will surely see, on reflection, that the publication 
of his letter would trespass upon the limits of delicacy. 


“E.H.” They are not. 
„G. W. Tillingham” must pay the demand, however 
unrighteous. 


Tbe Nonconkormist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, DEC. 20, 1848. 


SUMMARY. 


many tears—politically, one of great 
y, one of — 
videntially, one of si mercies. Commotion has 

all t we have esca 


; a new year 
with the light of hope upon our brow. We hove 
seen, perhaps, the worst, at least for a season—and 
in the present, we think we discover many pro- 


mises for the future. So, peace and ity to 
— all, gentle readers! May pure enjoyments 
all to your lot as Christmas gifts! And whilst 
teful for what you have, may you remember in 


table sympathy those who have not! 

The West Riding election has come off—some- 
what differently from our anticipation of the ré- 
sult. Sir has been beaten by his 
competitor, Mr. ison, by nearly 
thousand votes. The returns suggest the true 
In those polling dis- 


or Tory, Mr. Denison distances his opponent. 
In the man districts, Leeds ex- 
cepted, Sir i 8 eads the poll. More 
than two-thirds off the whole constituency exercised 
the franchise, and the number of votes recorded 
for Sir Culling—close upon 12, much 
for the activity of his friends. On the one question 
on which we felt ially interested in this elec- 
tion, the West Riding has pronounced a verdict 
which none can misinterpret. We cannot, con- 
sequently, pretend to a very keen disappointment. 
True! the ground on which Mr. Denison repu- 
diates the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
is narrow enough—but, in this respect, Sir Culling 
gave us but small satisfaction. His refusal to 
meddle, at present, with the Protestant Establish- 
ment in Ireland, whatever t be his motive, 
placed him in a position of inconsistency with his 
own principles, and neutralized much of the little 
interest we felt in his success. His moderation, if 
80 serious a fault can pass under so respectable a 
title, gained nothing for him. His opponents did 
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not credit it—his friends were disheartened by it. 
The contest, however, is now over. The Volun- 
taries of the West Riding have displayed their 
power. They can easily put themselves into a 

ition to secure a triumph. Steady work, anda 
ittle more courage, will enable them, at the next 
election, to defy aristocratic coalitions. As it is, 
Sir Culling Eardley’s defeat is more creditable to 
their spirit than was Lord Morpeth’s return. 

The minor elections nt no feature of in- 
terest. Leominster hears its candidates, but re- 
fuses to pledge itself either way. Its habits have 

— and it waits fora bid. In this, it 
will probably be disappointed. Mr. Peel dare not 
ex himself and his name to the charge of 
bribery—and Sir E. L. Bulwer has clearly made 
up his mind that he will not. The honourable 
baronet roundly rates the constituency for in- 
decision of „and promises that, if much 
longer exhibited, he will bid them adieu. 

The struggle for the Presidential chair in France 
has terminated in the election of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, by an immense majority. The commu- 
nication from our correspondent, in which he traces 
up this result to its probable causes, will be read 
with interest, as well as the comments of the British 
press. The Prince will probably be proclaimed 
to-day. The result of the election is curious and 
unexpected. All is congratulation in Paris. The 
funds improve. Public confidence re-appears. 
Credit to resume its sway—and no less than 
405 mem of the National Assembly have been 
to inscribe their names at the residence of the 
new President of the ublic. His Ministry is 
understood to be already formed. It is to be 
presided over by M. Odillon Barrot. A committee 
of about fifteen members, chosen by Louis Napo- 
leon, sits daily to assist and advise with him, and 
to deliberate upon the first measures which will 
be taken by the President. It is stated as proba- 
ble that his inauguration will be — by a 
general amnesty, from which, however, the prison- 
ers at Vincennes, who have yet to take their trial, 
will be excepted. We have reserved our com- 
ments upon the issue of this election, ſor a separate 
article. 

In Austria and Prussia matters remain in much 
the same position. The only topic calling for 
special remark is the adoption of the 5th article of 
the German Constitution by the Central Consti- 
tuent Assembly, securing liberty of worship to all 
Germans, and declaring that there is no State 
Church. We are not quite clear as to the inter- 
pretation of this noble article by those whom it 
will s y affect—but whether it comes up to, 
or short of, our idea of perfect 2 
dom, one pap be certain, that it operate 
powerfully in favour of truth and religion, and 
that Christianity will not be degraded into the tool 
of selfish statesmen. Politically and ecclesiastically 
these people have far outstripped us in the race for 
freedom. 


The Pope is still in a most inconvenient fix. 
An exile from the “ Holy City” at Gaeta, he can 
scarcely be said to be free even there. Ferdinand 
of Naples seems inclined to play towards him the 
part of supervisor. He has stopped all inter- 
course between the Pope and his subjects, by 
arresting the further of the Roman de- 
putation at the Neapolitan frontier. The breach, 
consequently, cannot be healed. Meanwhile, 
Rome is tranquil, scarcely appearing to regret the 
absence of the Soverei ontiff. Some popular 
indignation was recently stirred up—not on the 
Pope’s behalf—but by the appearance of the 
French fleet off Civita Vecchia. Italy repudiates 
French intervention—and she is unquestionabl 
right. To what issue matters may proceed, it will 
be vain to — — One can scarcely hope for 
the final establishment of Italy as a separate and 
independent kingdom—but the flight of the Holy 
Father from Rome has opened a new prospect to 
the Italians, and the return of despotism can 
scarcely be anticipated. 

The overland mail brings intelligence from 
India. It is not, however, of a decisive character. 
Affairs in the 1 remain much as they did. 
No movement of importance has been made on 
either side —an augury of evil for the insurrection. 
When revolts cease to go forward, they are on the 
point of destruction. lay in such case is death 
—inaction is defeat. 


FRANCE —THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 

Tn 1 over. — | ſorward to * a 
v eeling of misgiving and dread b who 
value domestic tranquillity, it has — by with 
all the peacefulness of a summer’s breeze. The 
result has taken everybody by surprise—not, in- 
deed, as to the man elected, but as to the astound- 
ing majority which has placed him in the Presi- 
dential chair, and the quietude with which the 
transference of supreme magisterial power in 
France has been effected. Considerably upwards 
of five millions of votes have been recorded for 
Louis Napoleon. Paris is tranquil. The publi 
mind is re-assured. The funds have risen. it 
resumes a higher position than ever it has done 
since the revolution of February. Business begins 


8 ID rom 20, 
to look h d society appears to h 
relieved of a hea whe me So utterl et a 


mark have been the — ions of politi 
who anticipated for France a winter of ivi con- 
flict, that the probabilities are in fayour of France 


enjoying “a merry Christmas and a happy new 


year. 

Speculation on the uences of this ele 
woul be felt by all fo he tae and — 
Indeed, France seems to take delight in mocking 
the most ious of vaticinations—and to answer 
to all future likelihoods much as the weather 
corresponds with Moore’s Almanack, by invariably 
presenting a fact in exact opposition to all pre- 
vious ex tions of it. What if Louis Na 
universally reputed to be shallow and nearly 
imbecile, should head an administration of un- 
usual wisdom and vigour? What if that name 
which has so long been the symbol of war and 
conquest, should become associated with a 
development of national resources and free institu- 
tions? What if the “pretender” to a throne 
should turn out a true citizen of the Republic, and 
instead of leading the French people back to mon- 
archy, should teach them to appreciate the value 
of self-government? The signs, it is true, do not 
point to any such consummation—but the experi- 
ence of the past ten months has done much to de- 
stroy our reliance upon outward signs, where 
France is concerned. Nor are we sure that in a 
constitutional President, a mind much in advance 
of public opinion, or an imperious will which can 
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cations best adapted to secure peace progress. 
Time will show. 

Louis Napoleon’s triumph is unquestionably the 
triumph of a name. Personally he was less known 
than hundreds of the statesmen by whom he is 
surrounded. His deeds have not been of à cha- 
racter to dazzle a people — snagged fond of glory. 
His resources for conducting an electioneering 
contest could not have been vast—and yet five- 
sixths of his fellow-citizens who have exercised the 
franchise on this occasion, have recorded their 
votes for him. The shade of his uncle was his 
best canvasser. The name, then, implies some- 
thing to which France spontaneously responds. 
What is it? Setting aside the convenience it 
offered to intriguers, Legitimist, Orleanist, and 
Socialist, as a word to conjure with, it is quite 
evident that the bulk of the French citizens have 
seen something in the name sufficiently potent to 
solicit their sympathies, if not to fix their confidence. 
What, then, is the true secret of that mysterious 
charm? Is it war? or monarchy ? or self-love? 
or national glory? or bustling times? or a mix- 
ture of all? We believe it is impossible to say. 
Napoleon Buonaparte is a name associated in the 
minds of most Frenchmen with that external 

ndour which most dazsles the theatrical taste 
of the nation. And, peradventure, this is all. The 
five million votes may — be —— as 
an all but unanimous shout of sentimental rapture 
at the elevation of a shining and brilliant memorial 
of the The election, probably, scarcely had 
a definite aspect towards the future. All this, if it 
be true, reveals, it may be said, a very low tion 
of mental and moral culture. Perhaps so perks 


we imagine, and correctly too, that we as a 
should have acted in similar circumstances, un 
then, people must be taken for what they are, not 
for what they might be. And it is curious eno 
that whilst our politicians, judging by superficial 
symptoms only, are alarmed at the near prospect 
of our population being the most ignorant in 
civilized Europe, France, which has enjoyed so 
long a system of national education, should ex- 
hibit, in all t public movements, so decided an 
inferiority in those qualifications which charac- 
terise an advanced state of manhood. 

Leaving, however, undiscussed and undecided 
the wisdom or the folly of the French people's 
choice, it is quite clear that the choice is their's. 
About this there can be no mistake. Prince Louis 
Napoleon in the Presidential chair, is the real re- 
aay + * by — 2 ee 
to e ection of the representative system. 
The highest eulogium which can be pronounced 
upon it, is, that it secures government in unison 
with the mind of the people—self-government, 
rulers, laws, and institutions, which are the body 
of which public — the vital and vitalizing 
spirit. As the of the people improves, 
every political expression of it improve also. 
Let the worth or worthlessness that is in society 
find an accurate representation—of course, it 
must be expected to reflect its follies and imper- 
fections as fully as its virtues. 

Experience has proved, that governments at- 
tempting aught beyond this ensure injustice in 
their working, and failure in their result. It be- 
longs not to them, it lies not within their province, 
to improve society, but to give utterance and effect 
to its will, such as it is. We know of but one 
power sufficiently potent to elevate the standard of 
a nation’s morals, and that power is not : 
but religious. Law may prevent the evil of mans 


nature from working out all its deadly effects, but 
Christianity only can make that nature better than 


higher motives, and with a graver wisdom. But. 


* 
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it is. Sceptics may sneer as they will, but we are 
curious to know what sort of work they would 
have made of this world of ours, if Christianity 


had not been abroad before them. Men may 


attempt to find a substitute for what is so little 
deho to their wisdom— and, with a view of 
indirectly puffing their own nostrum, may treat 
the great agcnt of social amelioration and progress 
with disdain—but when they have exhausted their 
—— — perhaps — will 1 — 
ws dy w process to e Wi 
human nature, and make fe bend to their enlight- 
ened designs; and will inform us, not what ought 
to be, but what shall be. We must be excused 
for believing that, hitherto, there has been but one 
agent able to “bell the cat that systems of phi- 
losophy and modes of government may unques- 
tionably point out wherein society may be im- 
proved, but that gs oy! alone has ever gone 
about it with success. Let but the political insti- 
tutions or rulers of a people fairly represent them 
—more than this the most enlightened minds will 
not require of them. All else which is necessary 
to their well-being and ion must be effected 
by other agencies—and if these cies are allowed 
fair play, political institutions are no further re- 
sponsible for the results. 

We have indulged in the fo ing observations 
with a view to anticipate the o pre which one 
may easily foresee be drawn from the result of 
this election against universal su “ See,” it 
will be said,“ the folly for which it is answerable.” 
We reply—it is answerable for nothing of the sort. 
It never undertook to make a wise people but 
N represent the av of wisdom and worth 

h a nation contains, It seems likely enough 
that if the contest had been carried on by other 
weapons, the result would have been the same. 
Mesawhile, such work as universal suffrage could 
do, it has done admirably. Power has been trans- 
ferred, in conformity with the national will, from 
one set of rulers to another—from those in posses- 
sion to those in expectancy. And this great change 
has been effected as quietly as if no consequences 
of the slightest moment were staked upon it. The 
first President of a great Republic, born but 
yesterday of a violent revolution, is chosen without 
distu —without a breach of the peace. Who 
can over-estimate the moral of this transaction 
Who can calculate the influence it will exert 
upon the character and habits of the French 
people P To settle differences by votes instead of 
muskets will gradually become amongst them a 
fixed law of action. Henceforth, patriotism will 
seek, not to overbear, but to instruct the people— 
and education, rather than force of arms, will be- 
come the i instrument of political 
— — ons of universal 
suffrage on the continent will suggest comparisons 
inconvenient to the abettors of our own restricted 
system—and an enfranchised people will come to 
de regarded as a better guarantee for and 
order, than the best organized police, or the largest 
standing army. 


MR. COBDEN ON STATE EDUCATION. 


W have a very high respect for Mr. Cobden. 
Within his own walk he is without a rival. On 
all questions of political economy he is an autho- 
rity. For izing a political movement he has 
both skill and experience. His mind is an honest 
one—not very far-reaching, perhaps, but clear- 
5 its appropriate limits—and as he 
th he speaks— without artifice, without circum- 
locution, and without any overweening pretence to 
— profundity. He is deservedly a 

vourite with the middle classes, for he truly re- 
— them—and the modesty with which he 
— * honours commends him to the good-will 

Mr. Cobden lately delivered his sentiments on 
the subject of National Education, at a monthly 
meeting of the Lancashire School Association. 
His may be ed as the t Free- 

8 manifesto on this much agitated question. 
We cannot just now analyze it with all the precision 
which such a on such a topic may seem to 
deserve. But we are bold to say, after having 
read it with great attention, that there is nothing 
whatever in it, save the fact of its „. come 
from Mr. Cobden, which the friends of State 
Edueation can refer to with just pride. The old, 
the very old, and threadbare ments are repro- 
duced in Richard Cobden’s vigorous style—and 
that is literally all. A new thought, or a fresh 
8 stion, we have hunted for in vain. 

r. Cobden declares that all his experience in 
this country, from the time that he had tried to 
co-operate with others > Manchester 7 we | out 

pular education by voluntary means (which met 
Pith a ridiculous fellure) had convinced him that 
it was impossible to have the people educated so 
as to deserve the name of education, unless it were 
through the powers of the State.” Now, Mr. 
Cobden’s of experience may be a wide one, 
but we we are entitled to ask of what 
number, variety, and breadth are the facts from 
which he has inferred this conclusion? Does he 
mean that in Manchester, and elsewhere the de- 
mand for education has far exceeded the supply ? 
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that such school-rooms as have been erected have 
been overcrowded, or such masters as voluntaryism 
has supplied have been overworked? Is he sure 
that the 7 of schools and school apparatus 
by parochial taxation, and under parochial control, 
would greatly increase the number of scholars, or, 
after the novelty had worn away, would furnish 
them with a far superior education? Does Mr. 
Cobden attribute 2 of education among the 
poor solely to the deficiency of means within their 
reach ? he sure that his experience at Man- 
chester is decisive of so aquestion? When 
he speaks of “ridiculous failure,” what does he 
mean? That voluntary benevolence had not over- 
taken in a year or two, the evil produced by pre- 
vious centuries of neglect? or that the rate of 
population has gained upon the educational means 
of the city ? or that the average of mental culture 
is becoming decidedly lower as time rolls on? or 
that the energies of voluntaryism are being re- 
laxed? Has Mr. Cobden studied this question ? 
Has he gone into its statistics or pondered its 
vege y P If so, he can give us a better reason 
or his conviction than “all his experience ”—for 
no man can more fully appreciate the worth of 
figures, or more lucidly state a — than he. 
But this is not all. After reminding objectors 
— a merely secular ö — 5 on “religion A 
arger niary provision made e ¢ 
re all wy of dhe poopie of England than in any 
other country "—a fact the results of which, after 
three centuries of trial, might have suggested some 
mistrust of a State organization of educational 
means—he on to say, that “ he trembled for 
the future of this country, if we did not adopt a 
system of national education for the rising genera- 
tion. We had hitherto stood our ground in the 
competition with other countries, age owing to 
the characteristics of the people; for the -F h 
were, by a sort of instinct” [we suggest whether 
social education has not more to do with 
English character than instinct), “a self-governing 
— orderly people: habits of self- organisation 
seemed indigenous among them. But if we 
did not adopt some system of education, 
some provision of State education, the next 
neration of our countrymen were, he feared, 
ely to be the most ignorant population of any 
civilized community on the face of the earth ; for it 
was evident that there was a rapid p making 
abroad in the education of the people.” So poli- 
ticians are continually telling us—but intelligent 
travellers like Laing, and gentlemen long resident 
on the continent like William Howitt, do not cor- 
roborate their assertions. The author of “ France 
—its ts, &c.,” draws but a sorry picture 
of what State oy all the has done 4 — country 
—and judgin e t cri of popular 
— car people will bear com with 
any, save, perhaps, the inhabitants of the United 
States. From degrading and absurd superstitions 
they are as free as 242 le. They 
have as much independence of mind and character, 
as much truthfulness, as little ferocity, and as full 


a capacity fur a ting the merits of any great 
——1 ad in their presence, as any other. 
Hed Mr. Cobden this opinion of their relative in- 
feriority when he submitted to them, in the rural 
districts too, with only a single defeat, the question 
of Free-trade? Does he really rely upon a State 
provision of instructional apparatus, for putting 
our ignorant population abreast in intelligence 
with those of France, Austria, and Prussia? It 
really humbles us to be put upon drawing com- 
isons—but we do say that in all the practical 
results of the educational „our countrymen 
are not beneath, but above, the continental 
standard. 

Of course, we are not now about to repeat the 
arguments on which we have based our conclusions 
on this We have given them to our 
readers in more than one form. Those ments 
may be worthless—but if so, they will be easily 
disproved. At present, we have not yet seen them 
so much as fairly grappled with—for the most part 
they remain altogether unnoticed. There is the 


less occasion, therefore, for w ug our readers 
by any reiteration of them. But Mr. Cobden’s 
name will give a wide currency to observations 
which we as both crude and mischievous— 


and we have, consequently, felt a however 
reluctantly, to intimate that on such a question he 
is by no means a trustworthy authority; and that 
the triteness of his remarks lays him under sus- 
picion as having never looked beneath the surface 
of the subject. 


MORE SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL. 

In the course of our journeyings several years 
ago we were drawn from the route which we had 
previously marked out for ourselves, by hearing 
that one of the most extensive quarries of granite 
in the country, which was well worth a visit, la 
within a short distance of the road we were travel- 
ling. We visited it, and can well remember the 
emotions of surprise and pleasure which were 
excited by the view of the frowning rocks, and the 
dark caverns which chiefly made up the scene. 
The quarry was in full work, and we stopped a 
short time to witness the operations that were 


ES 
ing on. Presently our attention was attracted 
By the crowding of several of the workmen to a 
spot on the 42 above, where a crane was 
being empl to draw up a huge mass of stone 
beneath. It was an immense block, 
and the machinery not being in the most 
order, it required the applicaiton of an unusual 
of s to lift it. Two or three times 
the attempt „and as often “more hands” 
were called to the work. By-and-bye the mas, 
moved ; the excitement of partial success stimulated 
to increased exertion ; notch by notch was gradual] 
won, and at length the unwieldy thing was fair 
— . sorted hem 
labour, and looked almost proudly upon the object 
before them. They had won a victory over it, at 
the cost, it was true, of considerable trouble and 


We have often-since been reminded of the quarry 
Why is it, we take leave to inquire, that 
the agencies which are at present being employed 


comparatively so inoperative u those whom it 

they are so inopera- 
will admit; we gran 
degree of 88 them, but is it at all 
commensurate wit general — 
or satisfactory to any? The obdurate 
selfish mature of the material which has to 
be wrought upon; the indiscretion and want 
of earnestness in many to whom the direction 
of affairs has been committed, have been 
alleged — and at times, and to some extent, 
correctly—as causes of the comparative failure; 
but, to our thinking, the commonest cause of all is 
that which still oftenest excites caustic observations 
from enemies—the want of personal activity in 
“the multitudes,” who say their heart and soul is 
in the work, but seldom give us proof of it. 


Softly, now, let us ask of each of our readers, Is 
there no ive movement for reform in 


ples? The plain truth is, that if 
government or society are to be 
a work to be done, and a tough battle to 
We have not a mere inert mass to 
strong exer powerful 
passions are arrayed against us. 
are o to us, the issue of 
as equivalent to the question of 
Sei cr cal cad prinsigionnal tredl 
in 0 t and pri tru 
and humanity; and ff we 2 ſor * 
* success, we must w 
12 entertain a doubt of ultimate 
sooner or later it must come; but we believe 
it rests greatly with men themselves how 
that triumph 


121 
fit 


1 


eg 
a 


: 


iH 


i 


would be of no a , stand 


* an in the movements chat are going 
on. 0. Y Pld not s 


have we the prerogative to j 
tives; but we them not their ease. 
If one thing brings with it more reward 
another, it is work for righteousness’ 
anticipating the time when those rights 
ciples for which we now contend have 
a complete mastery over opposing 


can conceive of no more hu mb 
that which would be excited wi 


— * ; had stood ingloriously by when 
others, whilst we 8 yw 
they were doing earnest work in our behalf, would, 
if aught could, arouse every sense of self-re 
and shame. We think we could scarcely have 
the assurance to accept the rights which had thus 
been obtained; we are certain we should be un- 
worthy to possess them. If any man will not work, 
neither let him eat.” Does not the prone 
commend itself to every mans conscience P p- 
then! would you lend a helping hand in season 
—your shoulder to the wheel onk! We see in 
the distance of time à glorious era approaching. 
ight must conquer; truth must prevail. Who 
will regret that it was accom with his 
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agency? Who will be proud that he bore no 
part in the struggle—that he saw his ent 
assailed, and great and honest principles attacked, 
and lifted not so much as his voice in their 


defence P 
— — — 


OFFICIAL PATRONAGE—ITS EVILS AND 
272 REMEDY. 


= (From a Correspondent.) 

THAT it isonly by becoming personally acquainted 
with the minute details of the working of a system 
we can possibly arrive at a correct conclusion as to 
ite effects, or acquire the knowledge to correct its 
defects, must be admitted by all, whether the 
system under probation be mechanical, philosophi- 
cal, natural, social, or political; and yet, — 
enough, ready as we are at all times to expose the 
vast defects 2 our political system defects that 
have grown up side by side with the institution itself 
(and are therefore formidable to eradicate), we per- 


mit the minute details, equally important in t “Mins interest, and 


consequences, to escape with a mere passing remark’ 
That this ought not to be so, a glance at the sub- 
ject under consideration will prove. At first sight, it 

ight be passed over as one of the defects which 
would be remedied, as a matter of course, on some- 
thing else being remedied. But may it not be 
remedied in itself, without awaiting the downfal of 
any other portion of the arch of monopoly? and 
would not its downfal materially damage the 
existing structure? These are questions worthy 
of consideration. The grand principle of prac- 
tice in all democratic institutions is, government 
by the people for the people; or the retaining in 
the hands of the people as large an amount of 
government as possible, by the direct appointment 
of all those necessary to perform the function of 
control and government, In the thirty republics 
of America, most, if not all, the officers either of 
the executive or judicial branch of government 
are appointed by the people; as, for instance, 

vernors of state—justices of the peace—all 
the judges—prosecuting attorneys—sheriffs, coro- 
ners, &c. But in England, the system of class rule 
has obtained so great a hold, that no offices in 
Government are at the disposal of the people ; and 
all appointments (save those of Ministers, and 
special exceptions) are for life. 

Some idea of the extent of this patronage may be 
formed by a perusal of the list of offices here enume- 
rated :—Treasury, Privy Council Office, Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, ditto for Foreign 
Affairs, ditto for Colonial Affairs, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, India Board, Alien Office, State Paper 
Office, Commander-in-Chief, Adjutant-General, 
ditto for Ireland, War Office, Judge-Advocate 
General, Paymaster-General, Ordnance, Chelsea 
and Kilmainham Hospitals, Admiralty, Naval 
Victualling Yards, Dockyards, Customs and Excise, 
Stamps and Taxes, Exchequer Bill Office, Pay- 
master of Civil Services, and ditto for Ireland, 
National Debt Office, Woods and Forests, Regis- 
trar-General, Board of Works, &c., Commis- 
sions in Army and Navy, ne Consular 
and Amb orial appointments, Judicial ap- 
pointments,. &c., Queen's Household, and a 
vast number of petty but expensive establish- 
ments. The heeds of these offices are either 
the actual members of the Cabinet, or their 
most powerful supporters, as Ministers not 
in the Cabinet, drawing in with them a 
large number of dependents, courtiers, hangers- 
on, adventurers, &c. The ‘place-holders may 
therefore be divided into Ministers, and their 
influential supporters, family dependents, including 
sons, sons-in-law, brothers and nephews, hangers- 
on, including bribed electors; the Ministers and 
others being members of the aristocracy. 

The whole of this enormous patronage falls to 
the share of the aristocratic connexions or imme- 
diate political adherents of ministers, including a 

urge number of members of Parliament, to the 
almost total exclusion of the middle and working 
classes, who, as the largest contributors to the 
national income, ought to be the most numerous 
employés—political partizanship, aristocratic birth, 
support of their candidates atthe hustings, being the 
only qualifications for place, the sacrifice of public 
interest in every possible manner 12 nothing 
to the pocket interest of a Whig family party, or 
a Tory cabal. Merit or talent, as a recommenda- 
tion to office, is an idea too preposterous to cause 
a moment’s consideration; and the manner in 
which these scions are educated, in — 4 
with the means by which place is obtained, causes 
them to act towards the public in the most haughty 
and offensive manner, — 4 them at once to 
forget their relative position as our servants. The 
questions any ordinary tradesman, professional 
man, or merchant, would put to a candidate for 
employment, as to abilities, proficiency, &c., are 
answered by a reference to the name of the patron, 
and considerations as to his influence, deciding the 
questions. And if this insufficiency pervades the 
higher offices, sueh us the Colonial Office in 
its own chiefs, the Post Office, governorships of 
colonies, (witress Lord Torrington as Governor of 
Ceylon,) or in the a pointment of a Master of the 
Buckhounds tothe Vice-Presideutship of the Board 


— 


of Trade, what amount of gross incompetency 
and inefficiency may be ao to exist in the 
lower departments of the State. Some idea on 
this head may be formed by the number of dog- 
carts, tandems, and such like, to be seen at 
the doors of the various offices about Whitehall 
and Westminster on a fine morning. This abuse 
of patronage extends also to the number of 
0 és, dozens of whom may be seen at every 
hour, from ten to four, who have nothing 
to occupy their attention but the reading 
of newspapers, conversing on ballet-girls, operas, 
quizzing the exterior of their official chief, 
orin the very official attitude delineated in 
Punch, under the head of “ Our National Work- 
shops.” Place is also the price paid to M. P.'s for 
sacrificing the interests of a nation at the nod of a 
Minister. The majority of the supporters of a 
Government being place-hunters, armed almost by 
their constituents with omnipotent power, they 
sacrifice their own honour, national honour, na- 
prefer being blindly led by a 
Minister, and receiving the traitor’s price, to 
acting as honest men, and surrendering the trust 
reposed in them without a slur on their fame— 
“men,” as Grattan truly says, “ without ambition, 
without honour; who come from their little con- 
—- offices to vote for a bribe, and lick the 
hand that feeds, and worship the patron (traitor) 
who bribes them.” The demoralization rests not, 
however, here. Members, in their turn, offer the 
same bait to needy electors, holding out false hopes 
to parents of future happiness and prosperity to 
their child or children; working upon their fears (if 
even independent of a landlord's control) ; directly 
bribing and corrupting, and so securing their 
tenure of office—usurping, on the one hand, the 
whole 2 of Government, and supplying 
the offices with grossly incompetent, insolent, 
overbearing persons, of the genus “ gents.” 

The re r all this is to be found only in the 
exercise of this power by the people—in the first 
place, by prohibiting any place-holder occupying a 
seat in the House of Commons, and by com- 
pelling the attendance of Ministers to give ex- 
planations; secondly, by the election by the 
people of all heads of departments receiving 
salaries above £500 per annum, where that 
department is local; thirdly, in the appoint- 
ment of all other officials by the direct vote of 
the House of Commons, thereby making such 
appointments open to the influence of a “ great, 
authoritative, and imperative public voice ;” fourthly, 
by limiting all such appointments to a specified 
time, the maximum * being seven years. In 
the second we would include all judges, justices of 
the peace, sheriffs, governors of prisons, coroners, 
county officers, &c., but subject to the limitation as 
to length of service, and having certain qualifica- 
tions (not property), for the office. We flatter 
ourselves that the people’s servants would then 
become rather more attentive to the people’s in- 
terests, and that such disgraceful exhibitions of 
party feeling interfering in the administration of 
justice, as may be cited in Judge Cresswell’s sum- 
ming up in the case of Reg. 3 in July 
last, the charge of Justice Wilde, on the trial of 
the Chartist prisoners at the Old Bailey, and the 
gudsi- political harangues of all other judges upon 
such occasions, will never again occur. Such oc- 
currences, it may well be conceived, are but the 
fruits of the present system of patronage, and 
cause our judicial system to be decried and laughed 
at by our more democratic transatlantic brethren. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


(From a Paris Correspondent.) 

This contest, whose result has been looked forward to 
with much intense anxiety, being now virtually decided, 
I have to offer a few remarks on the subject. 

If the liberal cause has received a check by the rejec- 
tion of General Cavaignac, it has not a little triumphed 
in the proof which the election affords of the safety and 
thorough practicability of universal suffrage in one of 
the most populous countries in Europe. No violence, 
turbulence, or riot marked the contest at the polling 
stations,—an effect mainly attributable to the votes 
having been taken by ballot, which has been in use in 
France since the first Revolution. If Sir Culling Eardley 
bad no title of preference other than his earnest advo- 
cacy of the ballot, he would merit the seat vacant in the 
West Riding. By the aristocracy, Whig and Tory, it 
has ever been opposed on frivolous grounds, while the 
real reason of their hostility is kept out of sight,— 
namely, that it would destroy their proprietory influence 
at elections, and leave them only that moral influence 
which belongs to the inferior classes,—they know, in 
short, that the ballot would take the wind out of their 
sails toa nicety, and, by purifying elections, would lead 
to the reform of those countless abuses by which their 
order exists. No wonder, then, that this privileged 
order should hate the French Republic, and that their 
organs in the press should gloat with a savage joy over 
the errors and misgivings that have so far unhappily 
marked its infant progress. 


The parties, whose — ne has carried the 


election of Louis Napoleon, were formed of the most 
heterogeneous and even hostile elements. The most 
ancient is the Legitimist party—the smallest, the rich- 
est, and most respectable—possessed of a considerable 
portion of the landed property. This party has made 
little noise since the Revolution of 1830, but has dis- 
creetly kept itself in the shade. Having passed some 
years in the South and West of France, where it is 
strongest, truth compels me to say that, however little I 
sympathize with its political views as the relics of an age 
gone by, and never to return, I found the old noblesse the 
most moral, exemplary, and well-conducted of any class 
in the country. Their families had fearfully suffered by 
the first Revolution; they dreaded another, and seemed 
to live constantly as if on their good behaviour. Their 
wealth, and the small number of their children, made 
them so far independent of office and patronage; they 
had grown disused to it, andindolent; and passed their 
time betwixt their chateaux and hotels in the pro- 
vincial towns, at a distance from the Court, looking 
alter their properties, and diversifying their existenee 
with field sports, and the intercourse of private life. Their 
detestation of Louis Philippe was general and intense, 
looking upon him as a usurper, who by his intrigues 
before the Revolution had undermined the throne of 
their legitimate Sovereign. They also perceived that in 
the late reactionary movement against the Republic, 
the party of Louis Philippe was first and fore 
most, and acting as it were ready to seize the prize of 
the Restoration as if possessed of a preferable title. To 
these considerations add the fact, almost avowed in the 
Assembly by Larochjaquelin, that the Duke of Bordeaux, 
who is without heirs, would not come forward te accept 
the Crown, unless at the nearly unanimous call of the 
nation—and it will be seen how lukewarm the Legiti- 
mist party were likely to be in the election struggle 
that has lately taken place. Many of their tenantry 
and dependents no doubt voted for Napoleon from 
different motives; but the higher and richer members 
of it were divided—some not voting at all, and others 
bestowing their suffrages on General Cavaignac, like 
M. Fitsjames, one of their leaders, whose late letter in 
the Corsaire produced a great sensation. Since 1789, 
titles have been at a great discount in France, and. 
procure for their owners little or no consideration; so 
that the loss of them by the Legitimist nobility pro- 
duced among them little discontent. : 


The Orleanist party went for much in the late 
election, and indeed in all the troubles and commotions 
that have agitated the Republic from its beginning. 
Seventeen years of a reign, in which corruption may be 
said to have been sown broad-cast, could not fail to 
produce its fruits. So many ousted and expectant 
placemen, so many families living! or calculating upon 
the favours of the State, furnished so many hot-beds or 
nurseries of discontent and disaffection ;—malconte nts 
that did not dare to show themselves at the 
outset of the Republic, bat who, in the sequel, 
secretly leagued themselves with the disappointed 
and misguided among the working classes. It was 
by this party that the journals most violently op- 
posed to the new government were sustained and 
worked; it was by it that the rising in June was 
fomented. Some of the agents in these Machiavelian 
doings are known; one of them, a French lady of rank, 
married to an English officer, who lodged last summer 
in the hotel where I live—a person of great talent, tact, 
and activity, and who, when in England, is a frequent. 
visitor of the ex-Royal family, was one of the most 
prominent of these mischief-workers. It was by this 
agent that the Presse, the Lampion, Pére Duchene, and 
other incendiary journals, were supplied, if not with 
money, at least with some of their most telling articles ; 
she foretold the barricades a week before they appeared, 
watched their progress with a feverish anxiety, went to 
console Girardin in prison, and kept up a constant 
correspondence with her party in England. Women of 
a sanguine temperament, and confident of success, are 
bad keepers of secrets, and are apt to forget that on- 
lookers have eyes, ears, and memories, 


Revolutions, it has been said, severely test the 
honesty of public men, but some never had any to test 
and among the number is M. Thiers. No wonder that 
Louis Philippe, a shrewd discerner of character, should 
never have had confidence in him, and only took him as 
apis aller. At one time I inclined to believe that he 
was harshly and illiberally judged by the British press; 
I now think that all its strictures were just to the 
letter, and that, although possessed of astonishing talent, 
he is a man sans principes, sans honte, et sans cur. 
With all that, 1 regret to say, that, because he is 
necessary to them, he is the idol of the Orleanist party 
at present. When he took office under Cavaignac, M. 
Dufaure excited the expectations of this party, but no 
sooner did ge show his steady attachment to the existing 
order of things, than they began to revile him, calling 
him, a man “sans caractére,” a weak man, which, in 
their language, meant that he was not a person to play 
the traito:, and betray the trust reposed in him, to 
their advantage. The only truly respectable man of the 
party is M. H. Passy, once Minister of Finance, and 
better known in England as an able writer on political 
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economy than as a politician. I repeat, that in the 
late electoral movement the Orleanists were the leaders 
or chiefs—the lion, that when the hunt was over, hoped 
to seize on the carcase of the quarry, and to leave the 
offals to the jackals that swelled the pack. 

That Napoleon would have a numerous body of sup- 
porters among the inhabitants of the country districts, 
and especially among the peasant proprietors, was long 
foreseen. They are the most ignorant portion of the 
population; and as ignorance requires an idol, and de- 
lights in hero-worship, the clarum et venerabile nomen 
of the Emperor was naturally chosen. But this was not 
all. Another cause alienated them from the Republican 
Government—namely, the imposition of forty-five cen- 
times, which increased their existing taxes by one-half. 
The French peasantry are the most penurious, sordid 


set alive; and whatever touches their pockets becomes 


odious to them. Avarus agricola,”’ said Virgil of the 
Roman husbandmen; and the epithet is as strongly 
characteristic of the French. Towards counteracting 
this argument, drawn from the breeches pocket, all the 
influence of the clergy, exerted in favour of Cavaignac, 
was powerless: the altar was beaten to sticks by 
Mammon. 

The pacific policy first proclaimed by Lamartine, and 
followed out by Cavaignac—however just, wise, and ne- 
cessary it may be—has not found general favour among 
the French. The military spirit is still strong in the 
country, and is fostered, not only by the love of glory, 
but by considerations of individual interest. In no 
country, perhaps, is there found so numerous an edu- 
cated class as in France ; persons who have received a 
scholastic education are found, not only in the learned 
professions, but behind the counter, in factories, as 
travelling bagmen, behind the plough, in short, every- 
where, and in all the grades of society. The difficulty of 
establishing young men is very great, and the army is 
looked upon as one of the readiest means. In it there 
is no purchasing of commissions, everything goes on by 
fixed rules; and where every one, with education and 
good conduct, has a chance of rising, and obtaining a 
grade which becomes a provision for life. I observe 
that the students at the Military College of St. Cyr voted 
almost to a man in favour of Napoleon; and when the 
votes of the different regiments are collected, I have no 
doubt of his having an immense majority of them: but 
the same military feeling pervades all classes, and must 
have immensely contributed to swell the numbers 
against Cavaignac. 

The Socialists, from the Fourierists down to the 
Proudhonists, who are very numerous in the towns, were 
at first set down as supporters of Ledru Rollin, the 
candidate of the Mountain; but these sects latterly 
ranged themselves under the banner of Napoleon. 
From Cavaignac they had nothing to expect in the fur- 
therance of their wild crotchets—from his rival they might 
obtain something ; and many of them voted for him in the 
belief that out of his election would soon spring another 
revolution, which might favour their projects. Many 
had been engaged in the Barricades ; others had sympa- 
thised with the insurgents, whose discomfiture and 
punishment by the courts martial excited their hostility 
to Cavaignac to the most rancorous degree. 

It is obvious that under a system which counts some 
ten millions of voters, and worked by ballot, the action 
of the Government on the electors was almost null. 

The depressed state of trade and industry, and the 
misery among the lower and many of the middle classes, 
consequent on the shock created by the Revolution, were 
eminently favourable to Napoleon. The impatience of 
the French, as is observed by De Corminin, is stronger 
than that of any other people, and under its influence 
they frequently rush blindly to the most extravagant and 
opposite extremes. 

The foregoing appear to me to be the principal causes 
that went to decide the election in favour of Napoleon. 
The effects of it on the stability of the Republic remain 
to be seen. That he is a man of very ordinary powers, 
vain, ambitious, and nurtured in the idea of his being 
the heir of the imperial throne, is admitted even by his 
own partisans. Still there are grounds to hope and 
presume that he will keep within the bounds of the Consti- 
tution, and not attempt an usurpation. His constitutional 
powers are limited, well defined, and fenced round with 
penalties. The Assembly embodies the real power of 
the Government, and to its behests the President and 
his Ministers must bow. He knows, besides, that his 
own party is small; that his vast majority is a rope of 
sand; that he was chosen, not for his merits, but his 
demerits; and that an act of usurpation, while it would 
lose him the Presidency, would not raise bim to the 
throne. To aman needy, and greatly in debt, the offi- 
cial salary, to say nothing of a vast patronage, is a con- 
sideration not to be lightly hazarded. The chief danger 
lies in his not having sense enough to mistrust the 
counsels of the Orleanist party that surround him. 
Nous verrons. In the meantime, I hope the best for 
the Republic, and confidently believe that it will triumph 
over all the dangers that beset it, and will outlive th 
endurance of the British aristocracy. W. 


Paris, 16th December, 1848, 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

This topic is variously handled by the — 
Times and the Morning Chroni 

regard the election of Louis Napoleon as a demon- 

stration against the Republic, and “as a 

name 


power.” The Daily News, on the other hand, 
says :— 
To consider such an election as homage to 


an 
monarchy, or an assertion of hereditary right, were 
absurdity. The of 
fog of 
ty 


characteristic 
, the —— of 


che ¢ prineiph of lation, which he, — 
ples o revolution, v e str — 
— 2 — and extended, th ugh dictatorial and 


military means, indeed, but towards the 
progress. Wherever 


the descent of any mysterious or sacrosanct — 
ereditary — with the legitimist 
ae © = oe , — in the 
r au e priesthood. eredi 
right with the Orleanist means a t ty fe 
intelligent few, supported by the dee and industrious 
classes ; and an excellent principle it is when not nar- 


rowed or Hereditary right, as conveyed from 


one Buonaparte to another, means the er and | states. 


ea ool championship handed down, with all those 
new and ern interests attached to it, which French 
constitutional governments having more stifled than 
advanced, the people are anxious to see developed by a 
semi-dictatorship in their especial interests. 


The discriminating Spectator thus notices one 
question involved in the election :— 


Universal suffrage” is taunted with the bathos im- 
plied in the election: but not justly. As far as the 
mere working of universal suffrage goes, it is to be 
observed that a vast movement has been effected with 
scarcely any interruption to quiet—with less turmoil 
than commonly marks a general election in our own 
well-regulated country. And the fact that Louis Napo- 
leon is the unquestionable choice of the people at large, 
does furnish a re. guarantee for order; since it 
tends to cut off hopes of present rivalry, and testifies for 
him a very broad sanction. But the electors have not 
made an original selection. It is to be remembered that 
millions of men spread over the face of a vast territory 
cannot take the initistive—it is not in the nature of 
things that they should be able to do so. Universal 
suffrage could not spontaneously point out its own 
President, but could only make its selection from a list 
offered to it. Now let us understand what really was 
done. The choice lay between four candidates; for 
Lamartine, hedging between the hopes of success and 
the fears of failure, did not fairly throw himself into the 
contest,—a sort of self-seeking coyness, which always 
repels great public bodies, as they naturally feel that, 
if aman does not think it worth while to risk bis own 
credit, he cannot be worth election. Ledru Rollin stood 
on his ambition as a man of the ple“: but it was 
not a time for trifling. To accept pail would have 
been to accept the République Democratique et Bo- 
ciale,” for which the electors of France are evidently 
unprepared; and with that institution it would have 
been to accept also a President of very questionable 
eligibility: universal has the credit of placing 
its veto on the pretensions of M. . To accept 
Cavaignac would have been to vote for the continuance 
of the existing regime; which is negatived. If Louis 
Napoleon is not a man to be the favourite of the nation, 
he at least some negative advantages: he is not yet 
committed to mischievous courses; he seems to be in 
able guidance ; his very neutrality of character favours 
the notion that he may be inclined towards a national 
policy» and may conciliate interests which are now in 
conflict. In a word he may make a better President 
than his enemies foresee. 


Douglas Jerrold’s N and the Examiner are 
each apprehensive of the result. The former says: 


This is the misfortune—this the evil—of the 
elevation of Louis 9 to the Presidency. It un- 
does all that France, since February, has done. There 
is no longer a 22 sense of security in republican 
institutions. e kingdom is again set up to be bid for 

alists. Commerce is paralyzed — — — 
who 


hen may we expect the barricades ? 

The Ezaminer — — that Louis Napoleon will 
soon support a warlike policy :— 

Notwithstanding all the fine words that Louis Napo- 
leon has spoken about and all the grandiloqueuce 
of M. n Barrot about reducing the army, we may 
depend upon it that Louis Napoleon will soon exchange 
the olive-branch for the short-sword. He has the in- 
carnation and concentration of all the military ambition 
and ideas of the empire by his side, in the person of M. 
Thiers. A very little reflection and observation will 
teach him, that the baptéme de sang is the only sovereign 
ointment for a Buonaparte dynasty; and he will soon 
gratify the millions of peasants who voted for them by 
taking their sons for the a and their harvest 
to feed campaigns. J * homme has got his 
bellyful of constitutional liberty and of republican free- 
dom. He is anxious for something new; and something 
new he will have—whether in the shape of laurels or a 
licking, a short twelvemonth may decide. 


Our contemporary concludes with a bold predic- 
tion :— 
If Louis Napoleon turn out hereafter the good and 


skilful ca 
establish 
1848, and in 


2 at present he is not, he may re- 
December, 
e face of the million of B tist 
a to vee afair bet the 
as a no-distant Regen d 
Count de Paris as the paulo-post future King of the 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON’S HISTORY. 
(From the Standard of Freedom.) 


As the son of Louis, ex-King of Holland, and of 
Hortense Beauharnais, daughter of the Empress 
Joseph, he has become the head of the once Imperial 
4 

Louis commenced his historical career at 


part in a 


ever legitimate in its ge was begun 
and conducted with su * ence, want of 
energy and combination, that it produced nothing 
but ruin of most of its leaders; and Louis Na- 

leon, after a feeble effort to become its hero, 


ominiously fled the moment the enterprise be- 


came dangerous through the in tion of Aus- 
trian in behalf of the 14 — 

In 1832 the Prince was residing as a refugee in 
Switzerland, where his 21 on in con- 
nexion with a number of disaffected to 
the Government of Louis Philippe, and indeed to 
all forms of settled „and his absurd 

as heir to the crown bequeathed by his 
uncle, drew upon him, and on the hospitable 
who had sheltered and protected him, the - 
nation of France and the distrust of surrounding 


His aspirations at this period, however, were not 
limited to France. In 1836 the on Donna 
Maria, of Portugal, became a widow by the death of 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, a son of Prince Eugene 
Beauharnais, and, consequently, cousin of Louis 
Napoleon. The latter promptly became a candidate 
forthe vacant matrimonial throne of his relative; 
thus proving that it wasnot France which claims 
his love for itself—as he had frequently asserted in 

hes and letters intended for the eye and ear of 

e Parisian public—but that his heart was set upon 
royalty, upon the pomps and gauds, at least, of 
nominal ty, come whence or how they 


ht. 

9 ected with scorn by the Portuguese Queen 
and Ministry, the Prince issued, on the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1835, a bombastic bulletin, in imitation of those 
which Napoleon himself was accustomed to publish 
on the field of his victories, denying the rumour 
which his friends hed circulated, that he was the 
accepted suitor of the heiress of the house of Bra- 
ganza. “ Fo. several en past, he said, it has 
been reported that I am about to depart for en 
as @ pretender to the hand of Queen Donna 
However flattering to me might be the supposition of 
aunion with a young queen, at once beautiful and 
virtuous, the widow of a cousin who was dear to me, 
it is my duty to refute the rumour which has appeared. 
I owe it tom even to add, that notwithstanding 
the lively interest which I take in the destiuies of a 
people who have worked out their own freedom, I 
should refuse the throne of Portugal, even if it 
should happen that the eyes of the parties most 
interested in the event should be directed towards 
me.“ 

The gra of Lisbon having proved to be sour, 
the Prince directed his attention anew to “ La Belle 
France, and on the 30th October, 1836, he made 
his memorable invasion of Strasbourg—an act of 
insanity for which he was consigned, not to a 
fortress as a dangerous political pretender, but to the 
custody of police as a lunatic whom it was advisable 
to remove from the sources of his excitement. Such, 
however, was the fear and despair of the heir of 
„Napoleon the Great at this uncalculated result, 
that he readily—it is said voluntarily—gave his 
parole to in exile in the United States for ten 
years, on condition that, in the meanwhile, he might 
there enjoy the eweets of freedom. 

Prince is’s word, however, like his valour, was 
not trustworthy. In 1838 he returned, full of pre- 
texts for his breach of faith, to Europe, and settled in 
Switzerland, where again he set at work all the 
instruments he could command to agitate France in 
favour of his obsolete claims to empire. Am 
the other acts of folly and self-will which 


ridicule | hie proceedings at period, was the futile insurrec · 
tion effected by M. Barbes, the of which was 
currently bed to Louis Napoleon, and never 


soon rendered it necessary for his 
once more to fly. He found then an asylum in 
England, but seems to have learnt no wisdom from 
past experience, nor to have forgotten or moderated 
any of his hankerings after the rank of a Cesar, or 
the homage paid to the purple. In 1840 he embarked 
in a Thames steam-boat for Boulogne, with a number 
of drunken companions—adventurers like himself— 
threadbare in — ＋ and consumptive in 1— 
and carrying with them a tame eagle with clipped 
claws and moulted pinions—a fit emblem of an expe- 
dition intended to subjugate France with the necro- 
mantic echo of the mere name of buried glory and 
greatness. 

We need not pursue the Prince into his subsequent 
fretful imprisonment in the fortress of Ham, whence 
he contrived to escape to England in 1846; though 
even during his confinement his efforts to seduce 
partisans to his causc, as heir to the throne of France, 
were unceasing. 

His after-residence in this country was com- 

aratively unmarked; but it is nevertheless well 
wn to many persons in London that his chief 
associates here were certain gentlemen and ladies 
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bearing aristocratic names, but of questionable 
character—speculators on the variations of stocks, 
amblers, money hunters, diners-out, haunters of 
the saloons of second-rate fashion, and of the name-. 
less resorts of vice and dissipation. He was un- 


wholly beyond his means of repayment; and his 
most serious pursuit was the study of — 4 by 
which he expected to arrive at the discovery of the 
philosopher's stone. So vigorously did he prosecute 
this exploded science, at a house which he had fitted 
up asa labora at Camberwell, and so firm was 
his faith in the charlatan empyric whom he employed 
to aid him in transmuting the baser metals into gold, 
that he is said to have actually approp his 
revenues in antici n, and to have devoted the 
first milliard of his gains to the payment of the 
National Debt of France, in order to acquire thus an 
imperial throne by purchase! 


Postic Dinner to Mr. Bucoxincuam. — The 
magistrates and principal inhabitants of Rothesay, 
in the Isle of Bute, joined with the Young Men's 
Mutual Improvement Society of that town in enter- 
taining Mr. Buckingham at a public dinner, on 
Friday week, as a mark of their gratitude for the 
pleasure them by his course of lectures, 
recently delivered there, and also as a testimony of 
their admiration for his publie character, and sym- 
pathy with the many philanthropic objects to the 
promotion of which his long and varied life has been 
devoted. The entertainment was given at the Bute 
Arms Hotel, where a large party assembled. The 
Provost of Rothesay occupied the chair, supported 
by the magistrates and ministers of the town.“ 


A Furs Aputt Nicut-scHoor has been opened, 
in connexion with the People’s College, at Notting- 
ham. The classes meet three times a week. The 
school fee is 4d, per week. The average attendance 
during the winter months has been about forty-five. 
The subjects of instruction are the ordinary branches 
of an English education—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, slong with such portions of grammar and 
geography as justice to the three fundamental 
branches will permit, 


Fix AX cIiAL Rerorm.—On Thursday, an influential 
Westing was held in the Council Chamber, Paisley, 
for constituting an association there to co-operate 
with the Financial Reform Association of Liverpool, 
and to forward the objects of that association by the 
circulationof its publications. Officers were appointed 
to carry out the views of the meeting. 


Tun Buroiary NAR Binminocuam.—tThe particu- 
lars of this robbery were reported in our last, On 
Thursday, the four men, who we then announced 
were under examination before the magistrates at 
Solchall, were fully committed for trial at Warwick 
Assizes. Their names were Edward Bunner, Samuel 
Bunner, J. I. Hill, and John Smith. They are part 
of a desperate gang, whose depredations have for 
some time been carried on on a most extensive ecale 
in the district. 


Tempsrance Society.—A mecting, under the 
oer pen of the National Temperance Society, was 

eld on Monday evening at Exeter-hall. Mr. Cassell 
having been called to the chair addressed himseli to 
the statistical part of the question, showing that 
much might be saved in the way of police-rates and 
poor-rates, by the adoption of the temperance prin- 
ciples—principles which, he contended, would do 
more to elevate the people morally, socially, and 
even politically—judging from the impetus given to 
drunkenness at contested elections—than any amount 
of political agitation. Mr. Inwards proved, to the 
evident satisfaction of the meeting, which he ad- 
dressed in a humorous strain, that teetotalism was 
faultless in principle and operation, and that its 
disciples were fatter, better, and healthier men than 
were or could be the votaries of Bacchus. Messrs. 
Hudson, Whittaker, and Smith, also dilated on the 
advantages of temperance, and the many evils that 
flowed to individuals and society generally from 
the use of intoxicating beverages, and thanks 
having been voted to the chair the meeting separated. 


NationaL Puovipent Institution.—The annual 
meeting of this Institution was held on Friday at the 
London Tavern, when the thirteenth report of its 
state and prospects was submitted to the members. 
The directors therein observed that during the past 
year 1,673 proposals for assurance had been submitted 
to the board, and of these 1,423 had been accepted, 
and policies thereon issued, the annual premiums on 
which amount to £24,475; 137 more had been ac- 
cepted, but on these the policies had not yet been 
completed. The remaining 113 proposals the direc- 
tors had considered it prudent to decline. The 
annual income is increased to £126,232, notwith- 
standing the reduction on premiums amounting to 
the sum of £10,716, allowed to those members who 
chose this mode of appropriating the profits. The 
total amount of bonuses assigned in 1847 to policies 
on which the original premiums continue to be paid 
is £37,834 4s., in addition to the sums assigned in 
1842. The accounts to the 20th Nov. last have been 
duly audited ; the balance of 1eceipts over disburse- 
ments for the year is £72,855 19s, 3d., making the 
capital stock of the Institution at that date 
£440,028 15s. 8d., which is invested in real and 
Government securities. Ihe sums paid for claims 
on policies of deceased members from the commence- 
ment of the Institution, ineluding the bonuses as- 
signed thereto, amount to £111,989 10s., of which 
£16,250 10s. has been paid within the last twelve 
\ dpe s, and the sum of £7,749, not yet applied for, 

In, due on this account. The report having 
NNidopted, the members proceeded to another 
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WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 
THE POLL, 


On Thursday morning, the poll for the West 
of Yorkshire commenced in the twenty-six 
lling districts, into which the riding has been sub- 
Ari under the Reform Acts, Even in the most 
populous distriets, it was conducted with the great- 
est order and or and 
marked manifestations of party feeling.—At Leeds, 
Mr. Denison took the lead on the poll, and kept it 
throughout the day. At Bradford, Sir Culling 
Eardley took the lead and kept it until eleven 
o’cloek, when the parties were equal, each candidate 


nang polled 889. 
Wakefield, from a very early hour, presented a 
scene of bustle and anxiety. Being the returning 
town, both candidates had their central committees 
there; Mr. Denison at the Strafford Arms Hotel; 
Sir Culling Eardley at the Corn Exchange. Coaches 
were in waiting at the railway station to bring up the 
voters that might arrive by the early trains; and the 
polling, beginning at the usual time, ed for 
some hours very briskly. In the Wakefield district 
Mr. Denison soon shot ahead, and his committee 
published a return, dated a quarter past ten, by 
which it appeared that he had then a majority of 53; 
the numbers being— 

For Mr. Denison 90 090 139 

For Sir Culling Eardley.......... 86 


After this, the polling proceeded quietly and 
steadily, the town being enlivened by the occasional 
arrival of a group of voters from the neighbouring 
villages, us Lene by a band, until twelve 
o'clock, when Mr. Denison's committee put forth a 
second return for the district, by which it appeared 
that both parties had polled pretty equally during 
the previous two hours, Sir Culling having gone 
down into a further minority of two during the 


time. The numbers then were— 
For Mr, Denison Ce 
For Sir Culling Eardlexy¶ 350 


Up to this time the reform committee had made 
no return whatever; but now, having obtained re- 
turns from the surrounding districts, they published 
a return up to eleven o'clock, which gave Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley a majority of 126, The numbers 
being— 

For Sir Culling Eardley........ 1,601 
For Mr. Denison.............. 1,473 


In the course of the next half-hour, however, Mr. 
Denison’s committee received advices an hour later, 
which they speedily made known to the public, as 

iving to Mr. Denison over the whole riding a ma- 
Perle of no less than 621; the numbers being 
For Mr. Denison 2,243 
For Sir Culling Eardley........ 1,722 


This return bid fair to settle the question, and 
people were beginning to make up their minds to 
the result of Mr. Denison's return, when, at a 
ye yast one o'clock, a burst of cheering from 
ir Culling Eardley’s committee room announced 
another oscillation in the scale; and a placard, an- 
nouncing the state of the poll over the riding at one 
o'clock, gave Sir Culling once more a majority, a 
narrow one, indeed, only 31, but still a majority on 
the gross poll. The numbers, according to this re- 
turn, were— 
For Sir Culling Eardley... .... 2,346 
For Mr. Denison.............. 2,314 


Mr. Denison’s committee put out no further re- 
turn at this time, but at two o’clock they also pub- 
lished a genuine return of the poll over the riding at 
one, but with a very different result from the fore- 
going, their return giving Mr. Denison, instead of a 
minority of 31, a majority of 1,827, the gross num- 
bers being— 


made by Mr. Denison’s committee was as follows ;— 
R.... .. 10,980 


Majority for Mr. Denison. 2,789 
The polling on Friday was kept up with much 
spirit on both sides, no less than 7,211 votes having 
been given altogether. The state of the poll at 


various periods during the day will be seen from the 
following statement :— 


12 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 
Denen 1. ee eee 18 
Eardley .........-+. 8,686 | Eardley ............ 9,472 

Majority ...... 2.212 Majority... . 887 

2 o'clock 4 o’clock 
Denison ll, eee eee e 4.692 
2 9.174 Eardl ex 11,690 
Majority ...... 2,715 | Majority ...... 3,002 


Notwithstanding the combined opposition of the 

Whig and Tory landed interest, Sir Culling Eardley 
polled nearly as many votes as Lord Morpeth did in 
1837, although his lordship, on that occasion, stood 
higher on the poll than any liberal candidate has 
ever done, since then, in the West Riding. 
A correspondent at Sheftield sends us the follow- 
ing: —“ Thinking it may not be uninteresting to 
you, I hand you a detailed account of the two days’ 
polling here :— 


‘THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY. 

Kardiey. Denison. Eardley. Denison. 

10 o’elock.... 57 19 | 10 o'clock 690 
] : 06 eee 244 il ,, . re 714 
1 eee 14612 „ B42 ...... 766 
l 8. . 512 1 os ATTY 793 
4 * 382 „ „ 591 2 ” ser 916 „ „ eee 520 
_ „% Pere 6261 3 „ e l S45 
3 5504 UE ebéone 1 coce eee 865 

Majority for Eardley, 49. Majority for Eardley, 133. 


without any very | ha 


At the close of Thursday's pool, the statement | pon 


„ive their votes to Sir Culling 


mastery. 

so far as Sheffield is 
teach the ‘ base escing 
with the Tories, that we can do without them. 
Many of them have ‘ratted’ from the honourable 
ranks of Dissenters. Many of them were men 

‘got up in the world,’ and 

honours conferred upon them, 
influence by other means, they 
have begun to look upon Dissenters as something 
fashionable—have to 
‘ church’—and, as a matter of course, are with 
the Tories, This election will do a great of 
good in Sheffield—it will teach the more timid Dis- 
senters to place less confidence in those who have 
been wont to lead them by the nose, and to depend 
more on the less sentimental, but hortest-hearted 
working and middle classes. Were Mr. Miall, Mr. 
Vineent, or Sir Culling to come forward at the next 
borough election, I have not the least doubt we could 
carry either of them in.“ 

Extent or THe PAN Constitusncy.—The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the extent of the constituency 
at present, and when compared with the numbers 
who have actually voted, shows that a large portion 
of the yoters haye stood aleof. Ded how- 
ever, the duplicate entries, deaths, removals, &c,, the 
22 number of the constituency may be taken at 


Voters Voters. 
Aberford eteeeeeeeeerere 946 New Delph eregreeereeee 825 
Barnsle yr „ 1598 os eee eee eee * = 
— céccccccccoccese 1504 10 J Bridge „eee eee 
Bradford 56 60% 0% %%„ „ 3564 Ponte FD, 777 
Dent pon „ 566 
Doncaster 1812 —— 814 
Gisburn „ * * * 730 * * nn 552 
Halifax .,..¢ssssceeeys+ B8BB | Settlfe „ 966 
Hebden Bridge ........ 891 | Gheffield......... 9 2 4 4 „ 9433 
Holmfirth sere eeeeeeeeree 731 Ski te 1 
Huddersfield d 2034 Sneith dess go e 6000 00 ; 
ee eee eee 1308 | Wakefield lll. 2569 
Knaresborough 5 5 „% „„ „67 1357 — Aa 
bee. es eee 3310 Total 35,280 


From the Leeds Mercury. 


On the register the Liberals had a m of 
about 4,500; but the desertion of the * Ae 
cracy and gentry has had the effect of converti: 
the majority into a my Those 1 
therefore, have the merit, such as it is, of returning 
Mr. Beckett Denison for the West Riding, and in- 
flicting a great defeat upon the Liberal party, In 
many cases they gave their active belp—that is, 
their votes and money, together with their in- 
fluence over their tenants—in favour of the T 
candidate: in other cases, they maintained neu- 
trality as to their votes, but, by published letters, 
or otherwise, gave their moral support to Mr. 
Denison, 
* 0 . 0 0 

When the polling came on, the friends of Mr. 
Denison spent very large sums of — in car- 
riages and in expensive refreshments to the voters. 
In some polling places almost every inn was en- 
gaged, and tickets for breakfaste and dinners were 
previously distributed among the electors, We do 
not say whether this would clearly amount to a 
violation of the law. But we do know that the re- 
freshments given by the Liberals were moderate and 
inexpensive indeed, compared with those gi by 
the Tories, The cost of the election to latter 
will probably be three or four times as much as to 
the Liberals. 

The causes of the defeat of Sir Culling Eardley 
are, then, sufficiently manifest from the facts we 
have mentioned, y may be summed up = 


follows :— 
lst. The coalition of the s with the Tories. 
2nd, The further division of Liberals by the 
introduction of Mr. Roebuck. 
Srd. The fact that Sir Cul was not a York- 
vantage to his op- 


shireman, which gave a great 


ent. 
4th. The owen so industriously propagated 
against Sir ing. 

5th. His illness, preventing him from completing 
his canvass, or appearing at Nomination. 

6th. The wealth of the united Tories and Whigs, 
and the large expenditure uf money on legal agents, 
Carriages, and treating. 

When these several causes are considered, the 
number of electors who have polled for Sir Culling 
Eardley must be regarded as indeed surprising, as 
a very high testimony to his character and - 
ciples,—as a most triumphant reply to the 
tions against him. 

It seems not unlikely that 11,000 electors may 
; and, if we do not 
much mistake, this will be felt, under all the dis- 
advantages we have mentioned, as a moral victo 
both for the candidate and for the principles w 
he a: It is an overwhelming proof that 
the Whigs have at this election deserted the great 
bulk of their party. The ridiculous pretence that 
certain interests or individuals have dictated to the 
party as to the choice of a candidate, is rendered 
glaringly absurd. Sir Culling Eardley was the 
— of the party, chosen by their delegates, 
approved at every meeting in the course of the 
canvass, rati at the nomination, and finally 
sanctioned by from 10,000 to 11,000 eleetors at the 
poll. Against such facts as these, all the special 
pleadings of Whigs or Tories are as empty as moon- 
shine. 9 0 9 ° 

A glance at the detailed returns from the polling 
districts will show that the districts where Mr. Deni- 
son has had overwhelming majorities, are just those 
where almost the entire body of electors are under 
the influence and control of the landlords, There 
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Che Nonconformist. 


Dp — 
are noble among the y „some of 
whom have exhibited an independence worthy of 
the highest praise. But the £50 tenants-at-will 
have voted with a unanimity perhaps never before 
known in favour of the Tory candidate. On the 
other hand, in the more populous parts of the Riding, 
where the electors are comparatively independent, 
there is a great majority for the Liberal candidate. 
Even in these districts landlord influence prevails to 
a considerable extent, as in the districts of Leeds, 
Wakefield, Huddersfield, Bradford, Sheffield, &c., 
where the towns are surrounded by tracts of country 
under the sway of the aristocracy. If the really in- 
dependent part of the constituency could be sepa- 
rated from the dependent part, it would be found 
that the majority amongst the former for the popular 
candidate is as decided as among the latter for the 
W candidate, 

0 pee can have been more averse to a separa- 
tion of the Liberal party than ourselves. But now 
that the Whig landlords have so causelessly, offen- 
sively, and injuriously cast off their party, and 
delivered it over to the Tories, it will become the 
Liberals to strengthen themselves on the register in 
every way, so that they may not be at the mercy 
either of the aristocracy or of the lories. We hope 
every Liberal who can afford to become a freeholder 
will qualify himself, bY urchasing a freehold pro- 
perty before the 3lsto — next, fur helping 
assert the independence of the itiding. 

The war-cry of the Denison party on this occasion 
has been in substance that which was blurted out on 
the husti at the nomination, namely, No 
Chapel!“ e have over and over again stated that 
the pretence on which this intolerant cry was 
founded was false. The object of the Liberals was 
to prevent the erection of a Roman Catholic Esta- 
blishment in Ireland (which every man in the king- 
dom believes that the Government will attempt as 
soon as they dare), and, on a principle of plain and 
simple justice, to prevent the further extension of 
the endowment of any other religion by the State. 
Yet the cry against Dissent and Dissenters has been 
raised with a bitterness that reminds one of the 
records of a century ora century and a half ago. 
The spirit of the cavaliers after the restoration, ated 
of the Parsons and s quires in Queen Aunes da), 

ainst the Nonconformists, is revived with little 
abatement. We should think that the result of the 
West Riding election cannot be very satisfactory to 
those who have put the matter on this issue. Eleven 
thousand votes for the Chapel’’—for so they will 
have it—must be gall and wormwood to those devout 
disciples of Hear the Church!“ 


THE DECLARATION. 

Monday having been appointed for the declaration 
of the poll, Wakefield was again the scene of great 
bustle and excitement. The friends of Sir Culling 
Eardley, the defeated candidate, procured it to be 
announced in the local newspapers of Saturday that 
the hon. baronet would be present, and his support- 
ers werd urged to give their attendance. The casting 
up of the poll-books occupied from an early hour in 
the morning to after twelve o'clock. Mr. Denison 
and his friends, forming a long procession, with flags, 
banners, and music, arrived at the hustings first. 
Mr. Denison, who was girt with a sword as a knight 
of the shire, and rode a white charger, was loudly 
cheered. Sir Culling Eardley was also loudly cheered 
by his friends on his arrival at the hustings. 

The following is the official return of the poll: 


Polling Districts. Denison, Eardley. 
Aberford .. ee oe «+ 606 88 


to 


Birstal * * * 458 715 
Bradford .. ee ‘ „ 1364 1468 

nt se * * * 165 108 
Doncaster oe ; 1046 399 
Gisburn : : „ 428 139 
Halifax .. 90 ee „ 782 973 
Hebden- bridge . ee 204 458 
Holmfirth .. ee se — 342 
Huddersfield 90 oe „ 713 920 
Keighley .. ee ee 2 328 625 
Knaresborough .. ee - 89: 161 
Leeds 


r 
— ee ee 950 „ 384 407 


Pateley- bridge ee > 186 191 
Pontefract.. ee 90 ico 147 
Ripon ee 90 383 67 
R therham 0 oe 347 235 
Settle ee 50 526 183 
Selb 55 376 66 
She eld ee ee 859 975 
Skipton ee ** * ** 376 373 
Snaith . * 50 oe 432 25 


r 


Total 14,743 11,795 


Majority for Mr. Denison 2,948 


Mr. Grey, at half-past twelve o' clock, announced 
that there had been polled for Mr. Denison 14,743 
votes. for Sir Culling Eardley 11,795, and a majority 
for Mr. Denison of 2,948 votes [cheers]. He there- 
fore declared Mr. Denison duly elected a knight of 
the shire for the county of York [renewed cheers!]. 
He then read the indenture of the return; and 

Mr. Denison, amidst loud cheers, came forward to 
address the electors. He said the West Riding had 
shown itself sound at heart; and the working 
classes had acted with admirable good temper, and 
had raised themselves in his estimation. His friend, 
Lord Wharncliffe, was pelted with stones in 1837, 
and in 1841 he was similarly treated; but on the 

resent occasion he had not received a single insult 
—— The West Riding electors had declared 
that they would not support any man who would 
not pledge himself to maintain the connexion be- 
tween the Church and the State [cheers] ; and he 
warned his late opponent that, if he thought the 


| 


11,000 or 12,000 electors who polled for him were in 
favour of Voluntaryism rather than the State Church, 
he was most grossly deceived [cheers]. He could 
tell Sir C. Eardley that, if there had been any chance, 
of the Conservatives being defeat@d, thousands who 
had stood aloof and neuter would have voted for him 
(Mr. Denison). He did not know whether Sir Cul- 
ling would come to Yorkshire again; but if he did 
come upon the question of separation and anti-educa- 
tion, he would be most miserably defeated, as he had 
been egregiously deceived by those who brought him 
forward now [cheers, and cries of Neddy Baines.’’ | 
With respect to the education of poor children by 
the State, he should be a most able coadjutor of Mr. 
Cobden {ap lause]. That question was now settled, 
and he looked forward to a far better education of 
the working classes in future, and to the continued 
and increased selection of persons to the highest 
offices in the State from the lower classes [applause ]}. 
He had nothing to gain by the maintenance of a 
large army and navy, or of useless offices, and he 
would do all that appeared necessary to keep down 
the public expenditure, so far as was consistent 
with the power, the prosperity, and the independence 
of this great empire. After some further remarks, 
he conclude amidst much applause. 

Sir C. Kaxpiey, who still suffered from illness, 
then addressed the assemblage. He said he had 
been the subject of misrepresentation, though, he 
believed, not wilful. Before he alluded to the topics 
he intended to speak upon, he would say a word in 
respect to what had fallen from Mr. Denison. Mr. 
Denison had said, the 12,000 who voted for him (Sir 
C. Eardley) did so because of his views of the sepa- 
ration. ‘This showed that while religious prejudices 
had been appealed to on the one hand, the battle on 
the other had been fought on the broad principles of 
civil and religious liberty. [ No,no!"’] Mr. Deni- 
son had stated that Mr. Cobden was with him on 
education; but Mr. Denison only supported religious 
education by the State. [“ No, no!“] He had 
etated, if he did not mistake his words, that to an 
education based upon religion, he desired the State 
to afford every aid. [“ No, no!“ 

Mr. Denison.—I have frequently stated that I 
had no onxiety for inspectors of schools to interfere 
with religious education. I have declared that I 
agree with the Minutes of Council on Education, 
which provides that the inspector of schools shall 
not interfere with the religious education of the 
children [cheers]. 

Sir C. Eanpigy repeated that Mr. Denison had 
stated his determination to support a religious edu- 
cation only,while Mr.Cobden was in favour of secular 
education ſhear, hear]. He would now thank the 
12,000 electors who had polled for him. If it had not 
been for the 1,500 votes abstracted from the other 
side, he would have had a majority. Whence did 
these votes come? — cries of Lancashire and 
„ faggot votes]. e found that in the agricultural 
districts 1,100 votes recorded for Milton in 1841 had 
not voted for him (Sir Culling) now [loud Conserva- 
tive cheers]. The fact was this—in the agricultural 
districts there were 1,100 Whigs, or tenants of 
Whigs who either voted from their own conviction, 
or because of letters from their landlords | applause 
and cries of League votes J. Well, there was 
another alternative - they might have been influenced 
by copies of letters published by a great landlord 
[interruption]. 

Mr. Denison begged his friends to hear Sir Culling, 
as his illness had prevented his going round the Ri- 
ding [cheers]. 

Sir C. Eaupwey said, he had accounted for 1,100 
votes, and he asked those acquainted with the agri- 
cultural districts whether the same principle would 
not account for the other 400? He was not defeated 
because Toryism was rampant in Yorkshire, but be- 
cause Whigs had deserted their cause [disapproba- 
tion]. He had been misrepresented. He had been, 
charged with opposing the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill ; 
but the fact was, he was out of England during the 
whole time that bill was before the Legislature ; and 
during the time he was abroad he took no part in 
anything in England. Another misrepresentation had 
been made by an individual now upon the platform, the 
Hon. J. Wortley | laughter and disapprobation ]. They 
owed it to Mr, W ortley and himself to hear every 
word. He had been 4— with intolerance in the 
Times. He had called upon the reporters to take 
down every word he uttered, in his appeal to the 
editor of the Times, either to prove his imputation of 
intolerance or withdraw his observations. He failed 
in getting it put into a tangible shape in that quarter. 
The Times published the whole of that speech except 
one sentence, and that one was that in which he 
appealed to them to do him justice. Until he came 
into Yorkshire he had been aware of the Times hold- 
ing strong opinions, but he also believed that the 
Times truly reported facts. But in the office of the 
Times reports were altered and garbled [cries of 
„Shame, Hear,“ laughter, and cheers]; and the 
only sentence which the Times excluded was that in 
which he, as an Englishman, endeavoured to get 
justice done to himself [hear, hear]. He then ad- 
verted to the Roman Catholic circular issued in 
Edinburgh, charging him with bigotry, and the 
charge of Mr. Wortley, that he was intolerant be- 
cause he opposed state education to the Roman 
Catholics. IIe opposed it to all alike, and he 
congratulated the people of Yorkshire upon 
25,000 of them having voted against a Roman 
Catholic establishment in Ireland. He said he 
had been charged with being afraid to vote 
upon the Reform Bill, but the fact was, that 
he was the first speaker for that bill, but could 
not vote upon it in — n of having been 
summoned to the death-bed of his brother-in-law 
in Italy. Ile congratulated them upon the result 
of the election, which had proved that Exeter-hall 
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contained some friends of the le. It proved 
that Bibles and tracts did not make men bigots; and 
for the honour of him whose name he bore, and 
whose principles he followed, he was bound to say 
that, the more a man threw aside bigotry and sec- 
tarianism, the more he laid hold of Me quinine of 
the book, and the more would he befriend the 

hear, hear}, It was not to Christianity that 
working men were opposed, but to a selfish form of 
it. [A voice.—‘* What is a selfish form?’’] That 
form which led men to get all they could for them- 
selves and give nothing to other people [A voice.— 
“That is not Christianity: it is Conventualism,”’ 
and cheers}. He could desire the spread of the 
Gospel among those before and around him; for it 
would make them better landlords and better tenants, 
and would unite all parties in the extension of the 
rights and the liberties, and the franchise of the 
people — and hisses]. 

The Hon. J. Woarriey rose, amidst loud cheers, 
and then addressed the meeting at some length in 
vindication of himself, and was replied to by Sir 
Culling. 

Mr. Dawson proposed a vote of thanks te the 
Sheriff, which was seconded by Sir C. Earpziey, 
and the proceedings terminated at two o’clock. Mr. 
Denison then remounted his charger, and acoom- 
panied by a large procession, rode through various 


streets in the town. 


Bor rox. Dr. Bowring, whose eminent — 
as been 


tions as a linguist are so well known, 


appointed her Majesty’s Consul at Canton, The 
learned gentleman has long been in a state of health 
which required his residence in a warmer climate. 
On Thursday evening, a meeting of the most influ- 
ential Reformers was held, to take the matter into 
consideration, when it was unanimously resolved to 
request Sir Joshua Walmsley to allow himself to be 
put in nomination. 


Tun Boroveu or Tauno.—Besides Mr. Humphery 
Willyams in the Liberal, and Sir S. Spry in the Tory 
interest, Mr. Montague Smith, of the Western Cir- 
cuit, a moderate Conservative, and Mr. Phillimore, 
second son of Dr. Phillimore, also a Conservative, 
have been added, we learn, to the list of candidates 
for this borough. Mr. Willyams and Mr. Montague 
Smith have good local interest, and the contest is 
expected to be severe. We have heard of another 
candidate, also s Liberal, whose name we are not at 
liberty to mention at present. Dai News, 


Leominster ELxOTION.— Mr. Peel and Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton remain in the field, but neither of 
the candidates has made much p since our 
last report. Both the baronet and Mr. Peel com- 
plain that the electors are withholding their promises 
—with what object may be surmised by those versed 
in the doings of Leominster elections. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton positively declares, that unless the 
electors make up their minds soon, he shall make 
his, and take his departure. A very full meeting 
the burgesses has just been held, at which the hon. 
baronet attended, and made a very long speech. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton entered into an exposition of 
his opinions upon ae li topics of 
the day. He advocated a thorough investigation of 
our national expenditure, and a reduction wherever 
safely practicable. This should come before consti- 
tutional reform. He did not think that they ought 
to wait for financial reform until they got constitu- 
tional reform, As to thes e, he thought that 
the elector ought to be protected from all undue in- 
fluence, and to be permitted to vote conscientiously, 
and therefore he was in favour of the ballot. There 
were certain objections to the principle of vote by 
ballot, but until they could show him a better mode 
of protection it should continue to receive his sup- 
port. The extension of the suffrage was a question 
which required some attention. He was not in 


}favour of universal suffrage, and he disapproved of 


household suffrage. There should be an extension 
of the franchise; but the question was, to what ex- 
tent? He was for popular education. Give him 
that, and he did not care how far the suffrage was 
extended, bon heard 2 1 — — 2 

roposed which was likely to q o peo or 
the exercise of the suffrage, he should be ready to 
give it his warmest support. With reference to the 
endowment question, he did not wish to raise ‘the 
Protestant cry ;” but he thought there was nothing 
more impolitic, nothing more improper, than the 
endowment of the Roman Cath What 
was the pretence for endowing Roman Catholicism ? 
The reason given by statesmen was, that they could 
better govern Ireland through her priesthood, when, 
by their donations, they attached that priesthood to 
the State. Now, he did not like gove a people 
through a priesthood. He disapproved of the - 
ciple altogether; and would wish to see d 
governed by the civil law, and not by a priesthood, 
for the government of a priesthood was a priestcraft. 
He conceived nothing was so impolitie as to endow 
a Roman Catholic clergy, and especially at a time 
when there was a cry in the country against endow- 
ment at all. The honourable candidate’s address 
was received in very good humour by a crowded 
audience. 


— 


Rervsat or Bunt. — A clergyman in Blair- 
gowrie, Perthshire, having refu baptism to the 
child of a schoolmaster, the case went the run of the 
Church Courts, and ended in the baptism of the 
child. The schoolmaster then instituted a civil 
action: and, in absence, the Lord-Ordinary found 
the defendant liable to £500 damages personally, 
and £1,600 in conjunction with his Kirk-Session. 
In the meantime, the clergyman has commenced u 
new suit against the schoolmaster’s wife, for non- 
attendance at church. 
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— She Nontonformist. 
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THE FINANCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


TAXATION.—SECTION 1.—PART II. 
The 2 Reform Association proceed now 
o consider in detail The effect of our pre- 


sent system of taxation, as especially illustrated by 
the Customs and Excise duties, — the physical 
condition of the great bulk of the community, more 
y on the industrious and labouring classes. 

as a text on this subject, the follow- 
on “ Public Revenue and 


on part of the public to be called 
on for the payment of any tax from which they 
have not the power to protect themselves, by abstain- 
ing from the use of the taxed commodity. It is this 
consideration which has always made our finance 
prefer indirect to direct taxation, and 
which led, during the progress of a long and ex- 
pensive war, to the imposition of duties that 
pte hed with destructive force upon the springs of 
us Ss 
Ww as the above extract is, it becomes, in 
its plain m „rank nonsense ; for where would 
be the use of ing upon the public to pay taxes, 
from which — have the power and the right to 
exempt ves ! and where would be the wis- 
or the success of Finance Ministers in always 
to this consideration? With the alteration, 
owever, of one word, it is pregnant with meaning, 
open up to us the manner in which the 

celess, because unrepresented, though labour- 
producing classes, have hitherto been op- 
For the word public, substitute lawmakers, 
all those who have a voice in the choice 
representatives; and it contains a truth as 
to deny, as it is to defend the dis- 

it discloses. Read according to this word- 
implies that all who have had any voice in 
g the taxes have hitherto endeavoured to 
— them, so that they themselves may escape 
the burthen, and that this consideration has 
always met with the acquiescence and support of 
ance Ministers, who have accomplished it 
through the medium of indirect taxation. Now, as 
we know from experience that the Ministers have 
always raised since that period, (1797) to which 
this extract originally had raference, yearly revenue 
ranging from £23,000,000 as in that year, to 
£68,000,000 and upwards, as in the year ending 
6th January, 1847, we are constrained to conjecture 
that there must have been a compulsory power of 
taxation somewhere; and that though the voluntary 
system was here introduced in favour of those who 
us displayed an “‘ impatience of taxation (though 
not an ignorant impatience) it was so blended with 
the com ulsory system, that those whom it embraced 
could not escape, but at the sacrifice of life ; or, in 
other words, that the Minister, in allowing the 
richer portion of the — the privilege of 
— was compell — sacrifice, a 

to a greater number of the poorer people. 
And in this conjecture we are borne out by the 
concluding sentenve of this extract, and which 
led” (a preference for indirect or direct taxation) 
* 1 of a long and expensive war, 
to the tion of duties that weighed with de- 
structive on the spr of industry ;” and we 
are confirmed by the fact that most of those duties, 
after a peace of nearly thirty-four years, still remain, 
and that their “destructive force on the springs of 
industry are becoming every day more demon- 
strable, as numerous Parliamentary committees of 
aio, ey prove, amongst which it may 
be t, at present, to specify the committee 
and its report on our comm relations with 


The Association do not use the strong expression 
„to sacrifice, even to the death, a greater number 
of the poorer le,” without due consideration 
and ample jus tion, as will be apparent when 
the items of indirect taxation are specified and 
examined. T them from the return before 

uoted, of the Publie Income and Expenditure of 
the United Kingdom for the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1847, they are as follows; namely,— 
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Spirits: Foreign g 81.907.392 
——— bee eee ebe „1.219.585 
.. eee eee eee eee 5,949,151 
£8,376,078 
Tea eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee SCC „%% „% „% eee eee 5,112,005 
eee eee ge eee ee eee ee eee eee 5,084, 
Tobacco and null 4,319,088 
aud Molass ess 4,050,418 
„ 1,892,2 
rere eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee 1,133,672 
Excise License 1,086, 155 
— eee eee eee eee * 
„ „„ „%% % „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 6 6 % h —‚—————— * i 
© Rarer eee 286. 
... eee ee eee ee ee eee eee 723,600 
eee eee eee ee eee 000008 638.422 
Currants and Raine 470,263 
— —— 286 265 
esse eee eee eee eee eee Ee 
NS I re 179,832 
eee 000000600006006004 136,543 
Candies and Tallow... rr 89.888 
boese eee eee e cee ee ee eee eee eee 88.289 
6 6 „%% %%% %% %ũ ę r-TA— „„ „„ „„ 18,822 
Coals, sea-bor ne 
M resse eee cess bees de 845,706 
£37,288,803 


The first necessaries of life—indeed the very es- 
sentials— without which it cannot be maintained, 
are food and shelter, not to particularize fuel and 
clothing. And how are these affected by the 
above list of taxes? All are enhanced in price, and 
by it placed beyond the reach of millions—bread, 

— butter, sugar, currants and raisins, in the 
way of food; and as drinks—tea, coffee, beer, wine. 
As regards shelter, the materials which furnish it 
escape not, as witness the tax on timber, bricks, &c. 


With which of these can the poor, can any man, dis- 
pense, without material want, inconsistent with the 
intention of the Almighty as exemplified by His 
bountiful supplies to all creatures? while to dis- 
pense with the use of all would be inevitable death, 
and amount to self-murder. Yet such is the alter- 
native to the poor, if, like their richer brethren, 
they wish “to protect themselves by abstaining 
from the use of taxed commodities.” ndary to 
these, only from the fact that they are not essential 
to life, are tobacco, soap, paper, the taxes on which 
articles become, after those on food, the most objec- 
tionable that can be conceived to large classes of the 
community. To what, under such a crushing load 
of taxation, has the r man to look for comfort 
and happiness? Shelter, food, fuel, all taxed, all 
put beyond his reach, except the almost spontaneous 
productions of the earth, potatoes, water, and mud. 
On the two first he may, perhaps, hold together in 
physical existence his body and soul, and with the 
last build himself a miserable cabin; but what the 
ultimate result of such a state of millions will be, let 
the present and recently past condition of Ireland 
answer. And yet to this state is the present system 
of taxation hurrying us. 

These evils can only be removed by the present 
lavish expenditure being reduced in conjunction 
with an entire change in the mode of raising the 
necessary taxes. The interest on the debt must be 
provided for; but the three great war establishments 
of army, navy, and ordnance may be, and must be, 
cutdown. If they are maintained on their present 
footing, the people will know at what cost to them- 
selves, depriving thousands, nay millions, of shelter 
and food, the two essentials of life, to say nothing of 
the simplest comforts. If the ruling classes are de- 
termined to persist in such a course, they must ex- 
pect to hear the question asked , those whom such 
a system crushes to the earth, What is the benefit 
of such Government to them“ They might as well 
run all risks of foreign invasion and its consequences, 
terrible as they are, as be thus pushed out ot life, b 
taxes imposed against the occurrence of any suc 
contingency. To them the one is remote and un- 
certain, while the other is sure and always present. 
True Conservative policy * out the necessity of 
removing such sources of discontent, which, how- 
ever, 1 they can be removed, must be known ; 
but the governing classes, placed, as they are, so 
much above the suffering millions, with little sym- 
pathy with, and less knowledge of, their wretched 
state, are not likely to make the discovery, so that 
it becomes the imperative duty of an Association, 
such as this, to place it on record, and bring it 
pointedly under the consideration of all classes—the 
represented, the representatives, the nobles, the 
executive, the Sovereign. 

The Association propose, in the next part of this 
section, to examine more minutely every individual 
article contained in this list, with a view of illustra- 
ting more perfectly the effect of the system on the 
social condition of the people. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE MAGNETIC CURE, 


A correspondent, “ Serutator, of 22, Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury-square, writes :—The lady of 
a physician in India, who has been for some months 
under my care, requested me to communicate some 
instructions in the magnetic cure, for her husband. 
Isend you the result. If you deem the remarks 
possess interest, they are perfectly at your service. 
The magnetic cure 1 — upon a wonderful law 
of nature—that every human being has power to 
transfuse, in accordance with the owe of divine 
order, energy from his nerves to those of another 
individual or animal. Under the action of the same 
law, every infant is supplied with much of its 
energy, since to ensure this supply, the tenderest 
sympathies are implanted in a mother’s breast. 

hen able to walk, the muscles, in their expansion 
and contraction, enable the child to supply itself 
from the earth and air more copiously with actinism 
or energia, than the lungs and external nerves are 
able to do when the body remains quiescent. 

An invalid reduced in respect of locomotive 

wer to a child’s position, is most promptly cured 

y transfusion of nervous energy from a ealthy 
frame, which is able to direct the concentrated essence 
of fresh air to those portions of the frame which 

m time to time need supply. 

Power to transfuse health, or disease, is lent to 
every man after his kind, but the extent of his 
power to impart health, like every other good gift of 
God to man, is regulated by the extent of his 
qualifications, spiritual, moral, intellectual, and 
physical. 

A simple countryman who possesses strong physi- 
cal powers, may shed healthful influences around 
upon those who wish to receive them from him. 

Directed by intelligence, the man who recognises 
a principle so far analogous to electricity as to re- 
spond in a great measure to the same laws, becomes 
aware that a point conducts such influences more 
powerfully than a plain surface; and, therefore, 
directs the points of his fincers to the exact spot on 
which he has determined to operate. 

He who knows not when and where to act, may 
cure (as Holloway's pills sometimes do) a few 
simple, straightforward cases, to which his peculiar 
temperament is especially adapted, but should never 
be permitted to magnetize a critical or dangerous 
case, 

It is perfectly impossible to follow a routine prac- 
tice in magnetism, because when you have accom- 
plished, by a few passes, what is required at one 


point, you must go on to the next, or you are not | 


| economizing 


vitality. To enable them to do 
this, a few of the highest order of mesmerists 

sess a sensitiveness of nerve, which enables them to 
feel the seat of disease in passing the fi over it, 
and a pain we call “ sympathetic” will frequently 
strike a — — point of the body to that from 
which the patient s . 

Bear in mind, that the right hand is as a positive, 
and the left hand is as a negative, pole of the human 
frame. Diseases . from the left side 
under magnetic action. he thumb, especially, 
radiates muscular energy; first finger, : 
second, magnetic; third, electric influence; and the 
little one appears particularly to affect the sinews. 

By making passes with the hand over any part, 
de- carbonization of the blood in that region is 
facilitated; while by pointing the 
you desire to arterialize more rapidly, and holding 
the left hand below it, the powerful magnetizer 
accomplishes his object with great facility, since he 
thus establishes a magnetic circle, So far as I yet 
know, this is a discovery of my own, not in passes- 
sion of the English magnetic schools. 

To relieve simple head-ache a few transverse 
passes are generally sufficient. In fever, my course 
is, first, by transverse passes to relieve the head; 
then direct energy from the right hand to the pon 
which in a short time relieves the stomach. I more 
than suspect, that the real office of the spleen is to 
secrete gastric juice; and 2 will remember, that 
Galen referred all fever to spleen. 

As the stomach obtains relief, the next obstruction 
must be looked for at the mouth of the duodenum. 
To meet this I direct energy to the liver until it 
secretes bile—afterwards attend to the bowels—and 
my patient is convalescent. 

A fever, in which medicine has not been given, 
never yet baffled me for more than an . 
The magnetizer, meantime, becomes charged with 
feverish oe which in this climate we get 
rid of by fresh air and exercise, with plenty of sup- 
port. Never go to such a case upon an empty 
stomach. 

To throw into mesmeric sleep, take the thumbs, 
gaze in the eye, and will your patient to sleep. 

When you wish to wake a patient, transverse 
passes, or waving a silk handkerchief, will do it— 
but never make an up pass; this will wake him, 
while it leaves a tendency of the action of the frame 
towards the head, which you will see to be objec- 
tionable. 

I suspect that in India mesmeric 61 will 
generally occur; then the patient is frequently able 
to direct the processes and cure; but too much 
reliance must not be reposed upon them; they often 
only reflect the mind of the operator, or err from 
causes not easily recognised. 

This “ gift of healing,“ the highest lent by God to 
man, is intended to how forth His pra.” It 
should never be perverted to purposes of amusement 
or curiosity ; the man who does this deteriorates his 
curative — ; while he who, blessed with large 
organs of benevolence, veneration, hope, &c., habitu- 
ally calls them into active operation, other things 
being equal, will radiate the more curative energies. 

The magnetizer runs great risks. In order to cure 
a very severe case, that has defied all treatment for 

ears, a strong cerebral sympathy must be esta- 

lished. I think when this has been done to a 
extent, that if one perish both are lost,“ and there- 
fore no one ought to interfere between a magnetizer 
and his patient. A magnetizer who sympathizes 
strongly, will sometimes operated upon by the 
medicines his patient takes. All medicines taken 
should be mesmerized, and the — requisite 
will be greatly less. Mesmerized water is strongly 
recommended, but should never be offered to a 
patient who is likely to deem it farcical. 

Dr. Ashburner last year went to Mr. Pereira, a 
secretary of the Brazilian legation, in the last s 
of typhus, within a few hours of his inevi 
death under ordinary modes of treatment, which 
had already been exhausted; for three hours and a 
half, in deep and fervent prayer, he continued the 
exhausting, and, if unsupported, us process, 
and thus drew Mr, P. from the very jaws of death. 

Fad ppg 7 an „ of this in the 
00 t, gives e names of parties concerned, 
and adds, He who can concentrate his energies in 
prayer will succeed better than he who allows his 
1 to wander.“ The magnetizer’s strength 

es in that 


Prayer, which is the soul’s sincere desire, 
ttered or unexpreest, 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
Which trembles in the breast.” 
I go still farther, believing that no man can safely 
spare the amount of vital energy n for the 
cure of very severe cases until his communion is in- 
timate with the Father, through the r tion of 
Jesus Christ—‘‘God manifested in the ? ls 
the great Teacher, whose law of Christian love is the 
bond of magnetic rapport. 


Cocorsuatt, Dec. 13,—J. Passmore Edwards 
visited this town to-day, and gave a descriptive 
lecture on the Peace Congress lately held at Brus- 
sels. Admission by ticket; and, notwithstanding a 
charge was made, it was a most respectable meeting. 
The lecture, which occupied two hours in its’ de- 
livery, was frequently applauded. His allusion to 
the numerous applications at the Horse Guards for 
commissions, and his evident democratic views, 
were well received. F. U. Pattisson, Esq., one of 
our county magistrates, took the chair. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Edwards was roposed in a short 
speech, advocating the peace principle, by the Rev. 
John Kay, Independent minister, and seconded by 
Mr. Rossiter; and, after a vote of thanks to the 
| Chairman, the meeting separated. 
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The Bible Psalms, according to the Authorized 
Version, set forth to jate Tunes and 
Chants & public and private Worship. By 
H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. Organ ac- 
companimenta. Also in separate volumes for 
the several London: Lonsdale, Old 
Bond-street; and Houlston and Stoneman, 
Paternoster-row. 


THE praise of God in our churches is one of the 
most delightful acts of public worship. Though 
Christianity is in its principles a spiritual system, 
it has so much of adjustment to the constitution of 
man as never to be transcendental; never far re- 
moved from human partialities and earthly sym- 

thies. Even heaven is painted in hues derived 

m earth; and vocal harmony, though we know 
not to what degree it ma cultivated in a 
superior condition of the body, is a constant me- 
taphor to denote the combined powers and reci- 
procal exchanges of thought and feeling, which are 
the elements of the bliss of the future. Yet is no 
part of public worship less understood or more 
* imperfectly performed. In most cases it is subject 
to no due lation; neither churches nor minis- 
ters have, at least as such, any part in its control; 
it is left to take its course as best it may, upon the 
principle that singers, (like some explosive com- 
pounds,) are always better let alone, and,whilst they 
torture the excruciated ears of bystanders, and 
even often offend against the decencies and con- 

ities of the house of God, are the noli-me- 

which worshippers are contented to 
abuse in private, and to treat in public as 
those who have a special privilege to mis- 
lead. We should be sorry — any means to 
underrate the efforts of our public performers of 
this part of divine service—usually voluntary as 
they are; but it surpasses our comprehension to 
conceive why they should continually claim to be 
exempt from all restraint; or why the minister, 
who is bound to regulate all the public worship of 
God, should be, as by common consent, debarred 
from interfering in this most important part of its 
rmance. Musical, in the full sense of the 
term, he may not always be; but he is usually 
possessed of some taste as to the moral bearings 
of the performance; and it would be “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished,” that the church, 
which usually includes some persons of superior 
attainments, should take this part of God’s worship 
under its special inspection. 

It is not wonderful if this system of mismanage- 
ment have introduced innumerable evils. Singin 
pews are often the theatres of contentions an 
disorder; and the fear of being left without a 
choir at all, has led pious Christians to tolerate, 
with ill-disguised displeasure, what they have 
thought it impossible to remedy. The style of 
tunes selected, too, has been that of most barbaric 
splendour; compositions with which the musical 
taste of even the middle ages would have 
been disgusted. Indeed, the middle ages, bad 
as they were in many respects, were, in the 
style gational melody and performance, 
far beyond the present. And let us just cast our 

over the mass of the most popular congrega- 
ticnal melodies. Think of “ Piety,” with its level 
dulness, in which there is scarcely any chord above 
the common one; or of “ Calcutta,” in which the 
effort seems to have been to set the action of a 
ship’s pump to music ; or of “ Comfort,” in which 
the first idea is a iarism, and the rest a rant 
which Handel would have torn off his wig to hear; 
or of “ Lydia New,” where the notes now run a 
wretched race for precedence, and then spurt up like 
the liquid of some overheated cauldron ; or of 
* ‘brook,” which deserves to originate a lunatic 
asylum for its own special benefit. It is needless, 
however, to particularize. In some, deep calls unto 
deep, with no expression of grandeur ; in others, 
the unwholesome concatenation of sounds re- 
sembles the altercation of some public-house 
uarrel; whilst in others again, the effect is like 
of a steam-engine broken away from its 
ings, and ing havoc and desolation in its 
train. Mr. Waite done well to introduce his 
reform bill into this system of musical representa- 
tion; and though we do not agree with him in 
many respects, We heartily wish that his efforts may 
supersede something, at least, of what has become 
so intolerable. 

Before noticing the works of Dr. Gauntlett, we 
will devote a remark or two more to another part 
of this theme. Where there is no musical instru- 
ment, the old-fashioned mode of singing in parts 

aps requisite. Yet, even there, it demands 
to be conducted with considerable discrimination. 
All fugue tunes should be abominated, as usually 
quite beyond the reach of the congregation in 

neral, or even, when they are not, exciting a 

of conceit at the skilful performance of 
allotted parts, by no means in keeping with that 
chaste and severe style which the public worship 
of God enjoins. We do not advocate melodies 
which are merely grave and heavy. It is of 
i ce that the congregation feel an inter- 


importan 
eat in the tune, else the singers pexſorm alone; a 


state of things which, of all others, is the most 
offensive and intolerable. But if there be a choir 


tion in general ought to sing the air. And in i 
respect Mr. Waite’s system may bear some criti- 
cism. So long, indeed, as those who sing the 
various parts sing from book, and all of them from 
the same book, there 82 no — objection to 
singing in parts, provi ey sin ectly in tune, | 
which i not — the case; but Lenden happens 
that an amateur performer extemporizes a part, un- 
less he have a very fine ear indeed, without often 
placing wrong chords in wrong places, and some- 
times altogether destroying the effect of the com- 
bined harmony. We have often observed this 
effect when the tunes of “ The Psalmist,” contain- 
ing sometimes unusual harmonies, have been sung; 
and, where there is an instrument, its power ou + 
to be perfectly sufficient, in the hands of a toler- 
ably skilful performer, to maintain all the parts; 
and if the register be sufficiently low, the congre- 
gation may easily sing the air, as they do upon 
the continent, where the fine effect of a whole 
multitude singing in unison is sometimes unusually 


grand. 

It would be of great advantage if, in addition 
to our metrical psalms, we could introduce into 
our congregations the use of those which are 
found in our ordinary Bibles. We know that we 
shall be accused of advocating innovations, and 
are quite aware that the subject is a somewhat 
delicate one, and in its introduction will require 
special judgment and patience. In many of our 
congregations Dr. Watts has obtained a firm foot- 
ing; and as there is a Dissenting taste as well as 
a mucical one, and as the most cherished recol- 
lections of many are bound up with some of his 
4 and hymns, we would not for the world banish 

is book nor that of Wesley. Neither are we 

disposed to think that the psalms are never to 
be divested of their Jewish dress. We have 
enough of Judaism already, and now that Chris- 
tianity is come, we prefer that Christian trath shall 
illuminate, as it was doubtless intended to do, the 
distant prospects of those who “ without us could 
not be made perfect.” But we remember, years 
860, to have heard in a Dissenting chapel the 
chorus, “ Now unto Him that is able to keep us 
from falling,” &c., and we thought at the time, 
what metrical hymn could be more appropriate? 
It is well known that Andrew Fuller, remarkable 
as he was, Kr to his own confession, for 
being born in “a flat key,“ and therefore not a 
little jealous of innovation, strongly advocated this 
practice. We look that the day will come when 
we shall sing, in our public assemblies, and in our 
private pu 2 too, the Psalms from the Bible as 
well as from the Paraphrase. And though we de- 
sire to be kept far, very far, from the senseless 
gabble which is bound to recite a varying number 
of words, whether more or less, in the same time; 
and have no wish certainly to advocate canons and 
choristers as a part of a national religion; and 
would be most careful not to destroy the prestige 
of Dissenting simplicity, the value of which is more 
than rubies ; we think that something may be done 
in this direction with great advantage. 
The object of the present publication is to assist 
in this praiseworthy design. Dr. Gauntlett is 
already well known as a musical composer of no 
small eminence. In his well-written preface he 
says :— 

“So long as chanting the prose-poems of the Bible 
was 12 conducted, it remained a popular and much- 
loved practice; but when the psalms were sung with 
such haste and confusion that no one syllable could be 
distinguished from another, nor even one verse from 
another; when such singing ceased to produce any 
expression of words or articulation of syllables, the 
people naturally refused it, and preferred a reading of 
the psalms in prose and singing emashymns. At the 
Reformation it was intended that the people should 
sing the Bible psalms and prose hymns; reading this 

try could not have been contemplated, for if so 


ngland would have been left without any singing in 
Church worship.“ 


Those who value the Reformation, however, will 
not soon be brought to despise the metrical songs 
which belonged to it, and which put its doctrines 
definitely and clearly before the minds of the 
people. Nor can we hold religious psalmody, 
regarded in this view, with any equivocal esteem. 
Songs not only follow national feeling, but main- 
tain it; and religious psalmody not only ex- 
presses what men believe, but upholds it with a 
power to which creeds and confessions are as 
nothing. Tractarianism may live, as Popery does, 
in spite of the Psalms: neither could co-exist with 
the New Testament nor with metrical versions of 
it. If, therefore, we speak of Dr. Gauntlett’s 
Psalms for use, we advocate no abandonment of 
the past system. 

The work before us has some peculiarities—the 
nature of which is explained by a reference to the 
114th Psalm :— 

In this psalm,” says Dr. Gauntlett, “every verse 
contains two lines; the second is the echo or parallel of 
the first. It is the answering thought, the antiphonal 
idea, the alternate expression, the responsorial affirma- 
tion of the primal idea in the een, line.’’—** As 
the psalm verse consists of two ideas, in two 


mains or lines, go the psalm chant consists of tro 


to lead the singing, we think that the congrega- zun 


1 
i 
, 
; 


parallel strai . 
citing note, followed by a terminal or cadence, which 


cadence are the ect of consideration. 


of accents which follow the reci 
the number of syllables to be incl in the accents 
and in this circumstance consists the arbitrary and 
= character of chanting which obtains in the pre- 
sent day.“ 

The author contends that if the first accent, or 
first and second accents, were included in the re- 
spective reciting notes, and if the chant were 
“ constructed of a reciting note and a monosyllabio 
or dissyllabic cadence, many difficulties would 
vanish, and chanting would be characterised by 
the utmost simplicity and strictest uniformity of 
method.” For exemplifications the reader is re- 
ferred to the work itself. Dr. Gauntlett further 
maintains that this form continues to be used in 
many churches, and is, in fact, the ancient form. 

The character of the chants contained in this 
volume is — we | simple. Artificial melodies 
are entirely discarded, and the only effort has been 
to give the most congenial expression possible to 
the words. In so large a collection of psalms, the 
merits of the chants must of course vary. Some 
are extremely beautiful, and a successful at- 
tempt has been made in most cases to catch 
the peculiar features of the sentiment. In 
some psalms considerable variety is intro- 
duced with great advantage. In a few cases, as in 
several parts of Psalm xxxvii., the chant consists 
simply of a monotone, in which much of the ‘effect 
depends upon the musical performer. These, how- 
ever, are much varied by interjections of melodies 
— if such we may call them. Let the effect of the 
whole is novel and striking, though perhaps these 
are not the most meritorious parts of the volume. 
The chants are not wholly, though they are 
mainly, original. The words are in gene- 
ral, with great taste, yet now and 
syllables are too prominent, and the accent occas 
sionally falls awkwardly. Heard with effect, and 
Dr. Gauntlett himself iding, the effect is ex- 
tremely powerful. So far as our hearty commen- 
dation can go, they are due to these volumes. 
They display taste, talent, and a true devotional 
taste. The work might be introduced to our 
congregations, and to private circles, with great 
advantage. Nothing is better calculated to purify 
the tone, and to wm he. style, of our public 
praises. Nor are they adapted to the private 
than to the public worship of God. 

The author gracefully states that “ for the * 
nation and appearance of these volumes, he is in- 
debted to his friend, Samuel Smith, Esq., whose 
fine tasie and t munificence in all matters con- 
nected with the improvement of music for the 
sanctuary have proved of the highest possible 
benefit in the districts where he has been placed ” 
—a well-merited eulogium. 


The Town; its Memorable Characters and Events. 
By Lion Hunt. St. Paul's to St. James u. 
ith Forty-five Illustrations. In Two Vols. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
1 of = Ir walked thinking 1 of 
n at this season year, thi t, as 
they bestrode it, the metropolis of fog, and 
gloom, and pent-up exhalations. To others, who 
com it with the manufacturing towns of the 
north, it appears well built, well governed, airy, 
and pleasant. There are, however, few eae 


i of 
thing 2 which we * 
ence the tres o peering out upon us 
from behind some — — or — ¢ un; 
noticed window—it may be imagined that we 
have welcomed Mr. Leigh Hunt's volumes with 
no ordinary satisfaction. The author tells us that a 
large part of the contents of these volumes ap- 
peared some years since in his London Journal, 
under the title of The Streets of London.” As it 
was not our good fortune, nor perhaps has it been 
that of many of our readers, to meet with this 
periodical, we shall treat the present as a new 
work, and as a very charming production too. 
Mr. Hunt does his best to enlighten our minds 
e 


on the mysterious subject of th in of London 
—he goes back even to its Preedamio! history, and 


tells us all that man can tell, viz., that we 
some Megalotherium, or other creature with a sti 
harder name, trampled at that time the spot at will 
—or that, by equal possibility, some i 
“ snapped at some remote ancestor of a 

in the valley of Dowgate.” We, however, whose 
space is so limited, cannot go back so far, but 
must be content to take the existence of London 
as an original fact, referring the reader to 
Mr. Hunt's volume for a sketch of the origin 
and growth of the metropolis. After a brief 
introduction of this subject in general, the author 
escorts us to St. Paul’s—the site of which is 
imagined to have been a burial-ground of the 
ancient Britons, to have been subsequent) 
the place on which a Christian church was built 
by King Ethelbert, and afterwards restored on a 


much larger avale. In the reigu of William the 


e 


The Nontontormist. 
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Conqueror a third church was built on the spot, 


which it took 150 years to complete, and which 
lasted, with many alterations, additions, and im- 
provements, till the great fire of London. At that 


time it stood a Norman Gothic building, embel- 
lished with a beautiful Corinthian portico by 
Inigo Jones. The spire, 520 feet high, which had 
once adorned it, was no more, but the whole building 
was still capacious and imposing. Mr. Hunt gives 
zus many pleasant anecdotes of the fashionable 
loungers of the day perambulating the inside of 
the cathedral, tells the origin of the phrase, dining 
with Duke Humphrey, relates the ceremony of the 
boy bishop, and gives the histories of Jane Shore, 
Paul’s Cross, St. Paul’s School, the desecration of 
the church by the Parliamentary soldiers, who 
played at ninepins, and set up stables within it, 
though their treatment of it was scarcely more 
offensive to propriety than the existence of the 
shops which then occupied its whole portico, for 
miliners and traders in small wares. The re- 
erection of the church under Sir Christopher Wren 
is described, but scarcely with the emphasis which 
it deserves. 

Mr. Hunt now leads us to Paternoster-row, 
Stationers’-hall, Doctors’ Commons, Ludgate, a 
view of the old gate being given, the Belle Sauvage, 
Shakspeare’s Theatre, &c. &c.; passing down 
Fleet-street, visiting the Temple, Chancery-lane, 
Clifford’s-inn, &c. &c.; amusing us all the way with 
a profusion of historical recollections. To abridge 
is impossible. 

e come next into the Strand, which in the 
reign of Edward III. was an open country road, 
and which had become in the reign of Edward VI. 
a line of houses on the one side and of wall on the 
other. Here stood the habitation of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex ; here was the imaginary 
resting-place of Mr. Justice Shallow. Congreve, 

enrietta Maria, Waller, Johnson, Raleigh, 
Garrick, Barry, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Franklin, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, — 
Bishop of Dromore, Goldsmith, are names associ- 
ated with different spots in this far-famed locality. 
We next visit Lincoln’s-inn and its neighbourhood, 
with recollections of Cromwell, More, Hale, Pepys, 


— Lord Russell, to give interest to its neighbour- 
ood. 

Great Queen-street, Drury-lane, and Covent- 
garden, introduce large dramatic reminiscences, 
over which we must pass lightly. The conclusion 
of the second volume is, to us, the most fascinating 
part of the whole work. It is a history of the 
court-end of London, in the various epochs of 
English history, from Henry VIII. down to Queen 
Victoria. We cannot refrain from an extract or 
two :— 


We have said more about Wolsey than we intend to 
say of Henry VIII. ; for the son of the butcher was a 
great man, and his master was only a king. Henry, born 
a prince, became a butcher; Wolsey, a butcher, became 
a prince. And we are not playing upon the words as 
1 to the King; for Henry was not only a butcher 
of his wives, he resembled a brother of the trade in its 
better and more ordinary course. His pleasures were of 
the same order ; his language was coarse and jovial; he 
had the very straddle of a fat butcher as he stands in his 
doorway. Take any picture or statue of Henry VIII.— 
fancy its cap off, and a knife in its girdle, and it seems 
in the very act of saying, What d’ye buy ?— What d’ye 
buy ?’ ere is even the petty complacency in the 
mouth, after the phrase is uttered.” 


Agua i 
„We suspect that some excuse might be found for 
James I.“ tendency to drinking in the same lax and 
rickety constitution which made him timid and idle. 
His love of field sports might indeed have given him 
strength enough to counteract it, had he heen forced 
into greater economy of living; but the sportsman is 
seldom famous for eschewing the pleasures of the table; 
he thinks he has earned and can afford excess; and 80 
he can more than most men. James would have died 
of idleness and repletion at half the age he did, had he 
not been a lover of horseback; but when he got to his 
table he loved it too well. One excess produced another; 
the nerves required steadying ; and the poor disjointed 
‘ill-contrived son of Mary (to use a popular but truly 
philosophic epithet) felt himself too stout and valiant by 
the help of the bottle, not to become over fond of it 
when he saw it return.’ All his feelings were of the 
same incontinent, maudlin kind, easily flowing into 
temptation, and subjecting themselves to a ruler. The 
bottle governed him; the favourite governed him; his 
horse and dogs governed him; pedantry governed 
him; passion governed him; and when the fit was over, 
repentance governed him as absolutely.“ 

“The occasion of the rupture between George I. and 
his son was curious. Palaces are very calm looking 
laces outside; but within, except in very wise and 
appy, or very dull reigns, are pampered passions, and, 
too ‘often, violent scenes. George I. and his son, like 
most sovereigns and heirs apparent, were not on good 
terms. The Princess of Wales had been delivered of a 
second son, which was to be Christened, and the Prince 
wished his uncle the Duke of York to stand godfather 
with his Majesty. His Majesty, on the other hand, 
peremptorily insisted on dividing the pious office with 
the officious Duke of Neweastle. The christening ac- 
cordingly took place in the Princess’s bed-chamber, and 
no sooner had the bishop shut the book, than the Prince, 
furiously crossing the foot of the bed, and heedless of 
the King’s presence, held up his hand and fore-finger 
to the duke in a menacing attitude (as Lady Suffolk de- 
scribed the scene to Walpole), and said, ‘ You are a 
rascal; but I shall find you,’ (meaning in his broken 
English, ‘I shall find a time to be revenged.’) The 
next morning Lady Suffolk, then Mrs. Howard, while 
about to enter the Princess’s apartment, was surprised 
to find her way barred by the yeomen with their hal- 


berts; and the same night the Prince and Princess 
were ordered to quit so unexpectediy, that they were 
obliged to go to the house of their chamberlain, the Earl 
of Grantham, in Albemarle-street, The father and son 
were afterwards reconciled, but they never heartily 
agreed.“ 


Gossiping, varied, playful, instructive, these 
volumes are an indispensable companion to all 


those who would intelligently walk the streets 
of London. 


A brief acknowledgment is made of the following :— 
Remarks on the Government Scheme of National Edu. 
cation as applied to Scotland. By Lord MgLounp, 
M.P. Edinburgh: Black.—The object of this pam- 
phlet is to show “that the Government plan, if 
it does not actually suggest, necessarily encourages 
the introduction of the new practice of disunited 
education, against which the writer protests, and 
urges the right of the public to exercise control 
over their own institutions.” We differ with the views 
of the author, but are bound to say that his pamphlet is 
extremely well written. Sketches. Part I. Joseph 
Lancaster and his Contemporaries. Part II. William 
Allen, his Life and Labours. By Henry Dunn. Lon- 
don: Houlston and Stoneman.—This is well done, and a 
good specimen and of vigorous and ably-condensed bio- 
graphy.—— Authorized Street-preaching ; proposed as a 
Remedy for our Social Evils. Ina Letter to the Vene 
rable Archdeacon. By a Country Pastor. London. 
George Bell, Fleet-street. Singing for Schools and 
Congregations: a Grammar of Vocal Music. Edited 
by Joux Cunwen, Second Edition. London: Ward 
and Co.—This little work contains many suggestions of 
great propriety and value. Though we cannot, in our 
columns, expound Mr.\Curwen’s system, it has special 
excellences, and — of congregational singing will 
do well to make themselves acquainted with it.—-— 
Episcopacy without Prelacy. London: Hall, 25, Pater- 
noster-row.— We do not pledge ourselves to the accu- 
racy of the views of this pamphlet; but it is a subject 
to be well thought upon; and it will aid in advancing 
the secession from the Establishment, which is most 
surely coming. The Divinity of the Christian’s His- 
tory. By D. Tuomas. London: B. L. Green. 
Christianily, tts Progress, and present Impediments. 
By Tuomas Mitts. London: Bakewell, Newgate- 


street.—Both these pamphlets are worthy of recom- 
mendation. 


% We are extremely desirous of attending imme- 
diately to works which have been sent us for review. 
And of late we think we may claim credit for some 
punctuality in this department. We are obliged, how- 
ever, to defer the notice of many publications for the 
present. 


— 
— 


COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—At the Queen’s 
Privy Council, held at Osborne on Saturday, Parlia- 
ment was ordered to be further prorogued from 
Tuesday, the 19th December, until the lst February 
next, and by advice of the Privy Council a procla- 
mation was ordered, directing that Parliament shall 
on the said Ist February be held, and sit for the 
despatch of business. A supplement to the Gazette 
was accordingly published on Saturday, containing 
the proclamation. 


Mn. Surru, of Deanston, is to be appointed one of 


the superintendent inspectors under the General 
Board of Health. 


Paince ALBERT AND THE WorxKING Men’s Puize 
Essays.—In answer to a memorial forwarded through 
Lord Ashley to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
requesting him to preside at the meeting for the an- 
nouncement of the adjudicators and the distribution 
of prizes, offered to working men, for essays written 
by them on the temporal advantages of the Sabbath 
to the labouring classes, of which there were 1,046 
competitors, the following answer has been received 
through Lord Ashley by the adjudicators ;— 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert has desired me to 
express his regret that he is unable to comply with the 
request of the memorialists, and take the chair at the 
distribution of the prise essays on the Sabbath. His 
Royal Highness, however, feels a very deep sympathy 
with the striking and meritorious efforts of the workin 
classes, and he concludes his letter by saying, “ I think 
that, now that more prizes are being collected for the 
hitherto unsuccessful candidates, I can bestcontribute to— 
wards the object by giving ten of the additional five 
pound prizes, and asking you to be kind enough to pre- 
sent them to the successful authors in myname.” The 
Pearl of Daye’ has interested and pleased both the 
Queen and myself extremely.”—(Signed) AsHLEY. 


Tux Postar ConvENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
tHE Unitep Srarzs.— The basis of the postal con- 
vention with the United States has at last been 
finally settled, and a draft of the convention itself 
will be sent by this day’s steamer to America, for 
ratification by the senate of the United States. By 
the convention a considerable reduction will be made 
upon the postage of American lctters. 


Her Majesty has subscribed £100 towards the 
Jubilee Fund of the Church Missionary Society. 


The Times contradicts on authority an announce- 
ment made by some of the papers, that Lord Sey- 
mour was to succeed Mr, Charles Buller as Chief 


Commissioner of the Poor-law Board. 


GLEANINGS. 


The first Concordance to the Bible was made 


under the direction of . de St. Charo, who employed 
500 monks upon it, A. D. 1247 


Among some timber sold by auction in London 
last week, were 3,980 pieces of oak from Mount 
Olympus. 


The Pope of 1848 escaping from Rome in the 
livery of a footman, and further disguised in a pair mous- 
tachios, will be a subject for the future historical painter. 


A Moprer Disctammer.—An advertising chandler 
modestly says, that “‘ without intending any disparage- 
ment to the sun, he may confidently assert that his octa- 
gonal spermaceties are the best lights ever invented!“ 


A poulterer at Spalding, Lincolnshire, is preparing 
to supply the London market with Christmas fare, 1 
fattening upwards of 3,000 geese, which daily eat 2 
sacks of oats ! 


The Boston Gazette (U. S.), shows how boxes 
govern the world: The cartridge-box, the ballot-box, 
the jury-box, and the band-box.“ 


Macaulay’s History of England is already out of 
print—a week after publication ! 


Mr. Hudson has purchased the Pocklington Canal 
for £18,000. 


Buitpine Socretizs.—Such has been the progress 
of the great principles of building societies, such the 
universality of their practice, that the once but few, 
have increased to many hundreds, almost to thousands ; 
and the number of their members, and the annual 
amount of their pecuniary incomes reach also the start- 
ling sum of millions. 


The“ Duke,“ Dady, brought a tortoise to - 
land five feet long, which would crawl along the dec 
with the captain and two or three sailors on his back. 


EPITAPH ON THREE DOGS. 
Heroes and Kings, how vain — boasts appear! 
Cazsar and Fame with little Pomp lie here!” 


East Cowes Castle, it is said, has been taken for a 
term of years by the Count de Neuilly. ' 


We find in the yo of bankruptoy (from Oct. 
1847, to Nov. 1848) in Knight's Almanac, 164 victuallers, 
the largest number of any trade; grocers, 127; mer- 
chants, 102; drapers, 81 (exclusive of 32 linen drapers) ; | 
ironmongers and founders, 64; wine and spirit mex- 
chants, 53; tailors, 47. Amongst the trades lowest in 
the list are fishmongers, four; hop merchants, pawn- 
brokers, seedsmen, and wool dealers, each three; and 
coffee-house keepers, coopers, and flax spinners, each 
three. ' 


A Proruecy.—The singular prophecy made N 
Fleming, in the year 1702, is now well en route to its ful- 
filment. Nearly a century and a half ago that singular 

Vates foretold the French Revolution of 1789, that the 
Papacy would then receive a severe blow through the 

sides of the French Monarchy, and that the over- 

throw of the Pope would take place in the year 1848, . 
although he said there was . that the Pope of 

Rome might linger in the Vatican (completely shorn of 
his power) until the elose of the century. 


The King of Bavaria has offered a prize of 100 
ducats for the best essay on the subject, ‘ By what 
means can the poverty of the lower orders of the inhabi- 
tants of Germany, and more especially of Bavaria be 
most advantageously and permanently relieved ?’ The 
essays are to be given in by the 31st of January next, 
and will be submitted for decision to a competent com- 
mittee nominated by the King. 

pa _ —— ; 

[Advertisement. }—GALVANISM.—The following is extracted | 
from the Court Journal of January 29:—‘‘ It is now about four ; 
years since we informed our readers, it was to be regre 

lvanism was not more extensively used as a remedial agent. 
We have every reason to believe that our advice was attended 
to; for in a comparatively short time, Mr. Halse’s residence was, 
crowded with the élite of fashion, and their less fortunate fel- 
low-sufferers ; and we feel confident, judging from the astonish- 
ing remedial effects it has produced on ourselves, rallkinds . 
of medicine and hydropathy had failed to im $ ang beach, 
that the public will thank us for our recommendation. We were 
delighted to notice, a short time since, that Mr, Halse was 

atronized by the Lord Bishop of London and Sir Charles Clark, 
is lordship’s physician. Mr. Halse’s great reforms in the gal- 
vanic apparatus, and his improved methods of app! 
justly entitle him to rank as the head of his profession. We 
2 recommend our readers to give vanism a fair trial. 
r. Halse’s residence is at 22, Brunswick-square, London. 


— 


— 


BIRTHS. 
Dec. 9, at St. Peter-square, H the wife of the © 
Rev. G. Jongs, of a son, ) 
Dec. 13, the wife of Mr. W. H. Wanton, of a daughter. 


Nov. 30, in the Ind ot ae by-street, Chester 
ov. n the In ent , Sores 
field, by the Rev. T. 


. Walker, Mr. Grornas Roras to Miss . 
OATHERINE FrogaatTrt, both of Chesterfield. 

Dec. 4, at Stapleton, near Bristol, GOOG Barrow LUNSLL, 
third son of G, unell, g., of Woodgrove- house, Stapleton 
N Repexan, elder daughter of the Rev. T. Haynes, of 

stoi. 

Dec. 11, in the Independent Chapel, Chesterfield, by the Rev. 
W. Blandy, Mr. Epwarp ETLiorr to Miss EU ATM ADAMS, 
both of Chesterfield. 

Dec. 12, by the Rev. J. Fernie, in the Independent Chapel, 
Farnham, the Rev. E. Van nun, minister of the Reformed Church , 
of France, to Emma, third daughter of Mr. Ranpa.t, of Fun- 


ham, Surrey. 
DEATHS. N 

Nov. 28, at Broomgrove, Sheffield, at an advanced age, Mrs. : 
Tuomas, relict of the late L. Thomas, Esq, of that place. 

Nov. 29, at Tregonissey in St. Austell, Cornwall, 31, 
MAkY, the beloved wife of the Rev. J. H. OshuRns, ee 
minister, Wells, Somerset. Her hope in the mercy of God, 
through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, was both 
sure and steadfast; and her end was peace, 

Dec. 3, aged 82 years, Joux Burien, Esq., of Royston, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Dec. 6, at Budleigh Salterton, Devon, much beloved and 
deeply lamented, aged 11, SHEPPARD CoLMER SyMgBs, son of the 
— C. Symes, Esq., of Calcutta, aud step-son of the REV. N. 

arkyn. 

Dec. 8, at Coventry, Sor ni, the wife of Mr. R. Hanns. 

Dee. 10, at Sheffield, aged 70, Mrs. SLatgr, relict of the late 
Mr. J. Slater. 

Dec. 11, at Cleveland, Somersetshire, in his 76th year, the 
Right Hon. Lord Dunsany. His lordship is succeeded by the 
Hon. Randal Edward Plunkett. 

Dec, 14, at Hackney, after a protracted illness, aged 50 years, 
Repecoa, wife of Mr. A. ScruTTON, and last surviving daughter 
of the late Or. Conquest, of Chatham. 

Dec. 18, at the — of her son-in-law, Mr. J. Fletcher, 
of Norwich, aged 69 years, Saran, the widow of the late P. 
WILLIAMS, Esq., of Northcourt, Abingdon, Berks, 


1846. 


DSD ——— — 
MONEY MARKET AND GOMMER- 


from the date of our last number. Contrary to every 
previous expectation, the election of Louis Napoleon, so 
far from producing a decline in the Funds, has had a 
surprisingly contrary effect. On Friday, when the news 
of his election was made more eertain by the appearance 
of authenticated returns, Consols took a step of nearly a 
half per dent. and left off at 884. In truth, eonfidence— 
at least of a certain kind—cannot but be felt in the new 
French Government, just from its strength and the won- 
derfal unanimity in the voice of the people in favour of 
the successfal candidate. Both in Paris, therefore, and 
in London, the prices of stocks have risen and continue 
well and firmly supported. The quotations, at the close 
of business on the Exchange this evening stood as 
follows :— 


Three per Cent. Consols, 88 to 4. Bank Stock, 190 
to 192. Reduced Threes were 88. Three-and-a 
Quarter per Cents., 88) to 4; Long Annuities, 8 11-16; 
India Stock, 289 to 240; India Bonds, 36s. to 39s. 
premium. Exchequer Bills, 40s. to 43s. premium. 
South Bea Stock was done at 964. 


In Foreign Stocks an improvement has been felt. 
Duteh, Russian, Peruviah, and Spanish have all risen. 
Mexican, however, is rather flatter, but hopes are 
entertained. 

The Railway Market has shown several signs of rally- 
ing and a greatly increased business has been done in 
Shares. Most of the lines have advanced in quotations. 
The Share account, aleo, was adjusted on Saturday, 
which was of advantage to many descriptions of shares, 
and a large business took place in Great Northern, 
North British, Midland and Eastern Counties, at prices 
showing an improvement of f and g to £l and £2 per 
share, aecording to the amounts paid up. North West- 
ern, Oaledonian, North Stafford, Great Western, South 
Eastern, and the French lines were also in favour. Before 
the close of the market there were two parties de- 
clared”’ as being unable to meet their differences. Yes- 
terday was also a busy day. To-day a large business 
has been done in shares, and for the French lines, at 
greatly enhanced rates, the inquiry is most active. A 
few of the Bnglish lines which rose most yesterday are 
more in favour of buyers, and we may include Great- 
Northern, North Stafford, Great-Western, and Midland 
in this remark. North-Western are higher again. 


We again quote the following revised calcula- 
tions to show the rate per cent. per annum yielded by 
the various securities cited at the average of the prices 
whieh ruled this day; where the asterisk (*) is placed, 
it is to be understood that the rate of dividend is less 


‘ 8 BANKING DEPARTMENT. WEEKLY 8 FoR . AGOREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
Sik WREKS. 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. wnat 50% %,! ee 18 . wheat * Sle 8 
COC „64 Arleyyy 
— 5 6 6 „%„%„%„% „6666 19 5 Oats... ce % eee WO 3 
Rye „„ 2 „ „% 28. SG Rye „e „ 30 5 
CITY, Tossa Evznine. 1 — °° 2 re — P eee eeeeeeeeee 4 
„„en ; * „„ 6 5 „%%% „% „% „ „ 66 „6 
The English Market has been gradually improving Gold snd Silver Goin 780,856 ; corms. 
tional Debt, and a, d. 
Dividend Ace Wheat 6 0 Rye bee bee ee eee SB GF 
counts) 5 0 6 6 06 06 0 0 0 0 5 Barley eee — eee 2 0 
Other Deposits . 4 Oats 4 „ „„ „%% „„„%„%„„%„„„6„„6 „66 .... eee eee ee eee e 0 
Beven-day and other — 
lee ee 1,002,726 BUTCHER'S MEAT, Smituriaty, Monday, Dec. 18. 
— — The supply of foreign stock on sale here to-day was ¥ 
235,589,145 435,559, 145 even year considered, and of wey Md 
Dated the 16th day n dling quality. All breeds were very dull, and the quotations 
„Matt, Chict Cashier. were almost nominal, nearly the 2 whole of the Beasts bein 
turned out unsold. We were heavily supplied wi 
BANKRUPTs. home-fed Beaste—about one-third of which were the refuse of © 


the ineome-tax — ane 
A r 
Thres per Cent. OConsol s 87 3 8 5 
Three per Cent. Reduced „ „„ „„„„%„% 6 „ 0 1 1 
e 313 8 
day)... A. p. 314 6 
(div. 6 per c.) — 347 
London and South Western ö div, & fd.) 39 7 18 10 
25 14.) .. 30 7 8 
7 „„ „„ „ 12 6 13 4 
5 n 121 11 St 
aids: 8 11 10 

Hi 

— a See eee 264 7 10 1 


The East Indian accourits by the overland mail which 
came in to-day read favourably, and the markets gene- 
rally, although not exhibiting extraordinary activity, 
were in a healthy condition that promises well for the 
future. 

The indications of improvement in the produce mar- 
kets have ripened into something more during the past 
week, and the demand for several articles has become 
decidedly better. Sugar and coffee have been at im- 
proved valdes, and holders have not pressed sales. 
Grain is held for fully previous rates, but rice has. been 
rather cheaper. Saltpetre has had a brisk sale at higher 
rates. Rum has been taken more freely. Spices have 
been rather in favour of buyers. Tea remains about the 
same. Tallow is lower. Metals have not been so much 
inquired for; and indigo, cotton, cochinesl, and similar 
articles have an upward tendency. hate 

From the provinces generally we have encouraging | °* 
reports again, and there is much buoyancy of feeling. 


THE GAZETTE, 


— 


Friday, Deo. 16. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, . 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 9th day of 


ISSUR DEPARTMENT. 


z 
Notes issued ...... 27,733,735 | Government Debt. lst, 100 
Other Securities .. 
Gold Coin & Bullion 142230826 
Silver Bullion .... 507, 909 


Cantss, Tuomas, Thirsk, corn dealer, Jan. II. Feb. 2: soli- 
citors, Johnson and Co., Temple, London; Leman and Clark, 
York; and C. B. Courtenay, Leeds. 
CHILD, Sotomon, Ewhurst, Su 
30 solicitors, Watson and 8on, uverie-street, Hammer- 
emith. 

Crank, Perer, jun., Colchester, pawnbroker, Dec. 21, Jan. 
29: solicitors, Bull, Ely-place; and Abell, Colchester, 

— 7. — — * = b r. 9 Thavies-inn, 
Holborn-hill, lace merchan : solicitors, Reed Reed, 
Langford, and Marsden, 21 ＋. . 1 

Garnoop, James Henny, —— * na, Suffolk 2 
Dec. eb. 3; solicitors, Abbott and Wheatley, Kolle- yard ; 
and Miller and Bon, Norwich. 

Torquay, er, Dec. 26, 


„ mealman, Dec, 29, Jan. 


Heywarp, Tuomas Noswortny 
Jan. 24: solicitors, G. W. Turner, Exeter; and J. Spyer, 30, 
——— London. * a Dos N. 

Pillow, ED wand ent, paper- r, Dec. 
Jan. 18: solicitor, Bachanaa, ae, 

Roperts, Ropert, 153, Minories, grocer, Deo. 96, Jan. 30 
solicitor, T. Rogers, 3, Fenchureh-street, City. 

SANGER, James BLACKSHAW , cabinet maker, Dee. 29, 
Jan. 18: solicitor Blower, * and Co., Lineoln’s-inn- 
fields, London; and J. J. Leman, Bristol. 

THOMPSON, Perea, sen., I. Osnaburgh-place, New-road, and 
Commercial-road, Limehonse carpenter, Dec. 22, Jan. 26: 
solicitor, Medina, Crosby-hall-chambers, Bish 

Woop, Tuomas, Tunbridge, miller, Deo. 21, an. 18: soliei- 
tors, Coverdale and Co-, 4, Bed ſord-row. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION 


GILLesris (or Browse), Mrs. Ca runs relict of J. Brown, 
late shipmaster, Jan iat 


Monro, Dec. an 
Soorr, R., 2 — Dee. 1, Jan, 11. 
Youna, Perex, Dundee, merchant, Dec. 18, Jan. 6. 


VIDENDS. 
Thomas Morris, Ivy e, Maida-hfil, late of the Gordon 
H Covent-garden, first div. 51 94. z at 3, Guitdhall-chambers, 
any —Catherine Elton 122, Whitechapel, ironmohger, 
alah SSI Ne mg TORN 
osking, t, 
wark, coal merchant, second div. of 64. ; at 3, Guildhall- 
chambers, any Thursday— William Dettmer, of 50, Marylebone- 
street, e manufacturer, third dividend of Ad. in 
the d; at 8, Guildhall-chambers, on any Thursday 
ey, John, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, flret div of 
od. ; whiny Royal Arcade, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, any Saturday 
Samuel Newton-heath th, near Manchester, common 
brewer, . st di, of 20s. ; 4. — rge-street, Manchester, an 
Tuesda josep x ecorative painter, first 
fnal aie of 1s, 64.; at F. Hernaman’ „ P — 
e or Friday— orns 


land, builder, first and final div. * 1 at at a for Arcade, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, any Saturday—Ferens, "James Jackson, 

and Ferens, neon. n second div. ALT (in 

addition to 4s. ); at T. Repel 

Arcade, Newcas 1 phe yang — 

Ti, r ty, second div. 

8s. 5d. ; any Wednesday—Reay, John 
and 2.5 1 7 5 Mar t, 

d on separate estate of John „Jun., 3 
cea oy een tare pay Wes 
nesday—Turner, Henry entry-s 
— are div. of 5s. 4d. ; 25, Coleman any W 
nesday. 


Tuesday, December 19. 


The following s are certified as eye yeg | 
for tlemmnising marAagee, pursuant to — act of the 
7th William IV., e. 85:— 


Independent e 1, Crick, — — 
Baptiet chapel, olgtone, We 9 ge 
St. Mary's 2 gby, W 


BANKRUPTS. 
Berry, Gronda Lock Taunton, Somersetshire, 


Cooxs, Henry Dovotas, Liver l. dealer in 
— 1 — GILBgRT, N — Upner-tt., i cen a 
“Gown, 3 _Joum Summe, A Hammersmi 
ngel-terrace, th, 


1 ‘Joux, Beiuliew-hill, Norwood. coal merchant. 
BALL, Joux, Bram —— Oxfordshire, corndealer. 
ron, Rocsr, Da Devonshire, = 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATI 
Awpenson, W., Leith, merchant, Dec. 20. Jan. 16. 
Anous, A Bathgate, merchant, Dec. 28, Jan. 18. 
: u, JOHNSTON, and Co., Leith, , Dee. 22, 
an. 


Pate. B. F., and Simpson, H., Edinburgh, wholesale 
stationers, Dec. 25, Jan. 15. 

M Ka, 8., Fordel, Fifeshire, merchant, Dec. 26, Jan. 16. 

Pi rer, E., b East Craigs, near Edinburgh, coach contractor, 
Dec. 26, Jan, 15. 

Wuson, J., Airdrie, grocer, Dec. 27, Jan. 17. 


— 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mownpar, Dec. 18. 


There was but a moderate show of land samples of 
Essex and Kentish Wheat at our market to-day, but an am 
supply of foreign Wheat and Flour. The trade 14. ~~ dull for 
all sorts at adecline of 18. to 2s. on English, and foreign wes 
— at ls. lower without meeting many buyers. Flour weut 

slowly and rather cheaper. Fine ey held its price, 

but middlin and inferior qualities were in less request. Malt 
aa dull. and Peas sold * add white Peas ——— 
2s. ting otis In Oats no alteration, the best hea 

being q\ ulte as dear, and inferior light sorts as dull 

sible. In Rye very little —4 
slowly. We have no de for Tares or Cloverseed. The 
current prices as under, 


Pigeon ee teeeeer 

Harrow q 26 
Oats, Feed. 17 

Fine 22 ee 


Devon, and — 


7. 
Essex, Suffolk, an d Malt, Ordinary .... 53 to 56 
Kent, Red ... ‘ 36 to 50 Fine „ „%% „ „%%% 660% „66 58 * 60 
Ditto White 38 ee 45 Rye eeeeeeeeeev eee * 30 
Line,, Norfolk, and Peas, Ho g . 33 © 
Yorksh. Red ,.. 40 .. 47 — — 0e 32 89 80 
North umber. Boilers (new). . 32 . 34 
Scotch, White. 40 „ 80 = 
36 

21 

24 


Ditto White . 


en, da. 85 871,783,735 


43 
50 
Flour, per sk.(Town) — * — | . — * rH 
> „„ ee 0 959 97466 ee 
| Bestel 7447 41 ee 20 


Monday last—in excellent condition; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of those from abread, there was scarcely a second-rate Bul- 
lock in the market. As most of the butchers had supplied 
themselves last week, we have again to report a very heavy de- 
mand for Beef, at a further decline in the quotations of from 2d. 
to, in some instances, 4d. per 8lbe. The market closed heavily 
in the extreme for Beef, and nearly 1,500 Beasts were not dis- 
posed of. Although the supply of Sheep was tolerably good 
there was a somewhat improved demand for that description of 
stock, at fully, but at nothing quotable beyond, the prices paid 
on Monday last. The primest old Downs were selllug at 
4s. 10d. to 5s. per 8 lbs., and at which a good clearance was 
effected. Calves, the numbers of which were moderate, moved 
off steadily, at Friday’ s advance in prices of from 24. to 4d. per 
4 — There was rather an improved demand for prime small 
, at very full currencies; otherwise, the Pork trade was in 


. state. 
HAD OF sae Foe AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. * „ 7 
Frida 1 1,920 seeeee rrr} „ 
Monday .. 3.768 90 % 18.890 66066 0 14 90 000 
Price per stone of Gibs. Nn the mat 
rae 3s. Nd. to 4s. 2d. | Veal...... „. Od.toSs. Od, 


Mutton. eeeeee 3 0 ee 5 0 — eeeeeee .3 10 sol s 
NewoaTe and ve Marzets, Monday, Dee. II. 


er 8 lbs. by the carcase 
e a to 2s. 10d. Ini. Mutton 86. 2d. * * 
iddling do 3 . Mid. ditto. 1 


me large 3 3 4 rime ditto , ad 4 
Prime small 3 5 3 8 en.. 10 
Large Fork 3 6 „ 4 4 Small Fork. ‘ 1 . @ 


PROVISIONS, 1 Monday. 
Our market in the past week wes e drooping. We 
— 1 7 favourably of the demand for Butter, although we 
tle more doing in Irish at rather lower 8 
Foreign, of vest quality, sold to limited — 2 fair r On 
other sorts nearly neg ected.—— Bacon.—Th h 
singed sides were few, and prices lower 2s. + yo For mid- 
dies and Berwick cut Pork the demand slow and prices the 
turn cheaper. American new singed : L and old middles a 
dull sale. Has in good demand. dull, 


Ons Market, Dec. 18.—There has been but a moderate 
mount of business doing during the past week; the demand 
— principally upon — 4 English and low priced American; 
the former, very little can nd, and when any does make 
n it will sell readily 2 fair prices: but for mid - 
— A oh — ay no vent can be found. Thin Cheese 
are comp! at a stand-still; some quantity of Ame- 
rican has sold at — low rates in Liverpoo say 28s. to 328. 
Very little doing in exportation, prices nominal. 


Exoursn Butte Maret, Dec. 18 —We continue in such 
a state of inactivity that hardly a sale can be made, although to 
do so the holders would 485 cept lower prices. The 
sent mild weather brings the Butter market almost to a stand- 
still, The price of Butter, and indeed of all provisions, is now 
about 20 per cent. om ae ce of the last and previous 

; nor is there the ance of improvement for the 
uture. The effects of ony — * must now be shown, a fact 
which ought to be borne in mind by the — ¥r dairyman and 
farmer in taking their dairies and dairy-land for another bes- 
son. Prices are nominally as under :—Best Dorset, 93s. to 96s. 

r cwt.; Dorset, stale and middling, 76s. to 84e. Fresh, 10s. 
1 13s. per dozen. 


a Loxpon, was rather an increased 
ly of and previous prices were — 


pally unchanged. 
BRITISH SEDs. 
Cloverseed, red 30s. to 35s.; fine, 858. to 862.; white, 808 to 40s. 


Cow Grass [nominal] TITITLLITTT TILT Lire —s.to—t 
Linseed (per 4 . „eee sowing 566. to 60s. : ernshing 493. to 4. 
ry hoa be. each)....£11 10s. 222 10s. 
refoil ( ewt.) ——— 55565 „ to Bis 
K Free. £27 to 43 
Ditto Cake r ton) N. „ene £4 15s. to £5 
Mustard (per bushel) white ...... 8s. to 10s.; brown nominal. 
Canary (per quarter).......... „ 85s. to 90s.; fine 908. to 190s, 
Tares, inter, per bush. eeeeeeeee 2 10a, Od. to Os 6d 
Carraway (per ewt.) eevee eee to 29s.; new, 30s. to 3ls 
Clover, red (duty 5a. 1 —— tr @e. to 896. 
per ewt.) per ett ees to 
Ditto, white (duty 5s. per cwt.) per cwt. t 22s. to 45s. 
(per F. M. seg Baltic 48s. to 46s.; Odessa, 428. to 46s. 
Linseed * ton) „0 %%% £8 10s. to £10 Ws 
Rape Cake (per ton 1 £4 18. 5d 
Coriander? (per ewt. ) 
, mall (per qr.). ,458. to 48s.; Do. Dutch, 450 to 47s. 
ares (per qr. 566% „„ „„ „ „ „ „6 „ „ „ 6 „ 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 0 ee 


HAY, Smituria.p, Dec. 18.—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Meadow „„ 2 * 738. Er „ „„ „ tee 708. to. 916. 
traw “eee 22s. * 29s. 


WOOL, Crry, Monday, Dec. 18.—The Wool trade was 
firm again last week, and with a steady business doing. The 
imports into London have been 

l — N Port Philip 725 bales, Algoa Bay 493, the Cape 
154, Tela 1, Odessa 23, and Germany 102 bales. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET—Faypay. 


Bales. 

Taken on speculation 2 5 106,400 
“ 0 . . . „ee eee e eee eee 286,180 
Stock in Liver poo! the diet, December, 1867. 363,630 
50 000000 438,970 

1 unsold this yeanmnn . 48,890 
Ditto, last = op 0 cegeeeeccccenacecececece ces ccs 25,110 
Increase o import this year as a red with last... 475,138 
Increase in stock, as compared with last year 6,300 
Quantity taken for consumption this — se eee 309. 700 


SaTURDAY.—To-day 5,000 bales have been sold, ares 500 
American on — 82 Prices have been steady at yester- 


HOPS, Bornovan, Monday, Dec. 1 little business is 
doing in our market, without, however, any alteration in prices 
since our last report. The supply of fine Hops is very limited. 


POTATOES, Sovurnwark WaTersipe, Dec. 18.—The arri- 
vals during the past week have been considerable, and lower 
ces have been submitted to with moat zamples, except 
rench, the quality of which is so 14 that they are increasing 
in consumption, aud rising in — notwithstanding the supply 
is great. The 1 4 are this day’s quotations :— Yorkshire 


apg 100s. to | Newcastle and Stockton ditto, 100s. to 
tch ditto, 0400 to 1808. Ditto Cups, 608. to 90s. ; 


Ditto Reds, 60s. to 80s.; Ditto Whites, 60s. to 80s, 
ditto, 80s, to 100s; Dutch ditto, 0s. oboe 


ntained. Quotations yp other. sorts of Seeds remained nomi- 


since our last. From bid- | 
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os ditto, 64lb. to 

; ditto, 80lb. to „2d. 
3d. tto, 96lb. to 104Ib. 
4s. Ed.; Horse hides, ds. to 8s. 
10d. ; and Half-breds, 


22s. d.; 

35s. 6d.; Gallipoli, per tun, £48; Span- 
geal, pale. £25 ie a 2 108. 

: Cocoa tun, £40 to £42; Palm, £298 to 


Cod £23 15s.; 1 : 
£32 10s. Whale Fins: th Sea, £135 to £140 per ton; 


: 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Dec. 18. 


market still continues very heavy, factors holding over 
rather than take less prices.—Hettons, 18s. ; Stewart's, 18s. ; 
— 17s. 3d.; Kelloe, 17.; East Hettons, 16s.—Fresh 
arrivals, 127; left from last day, 67; total, 194. 


The coals come 
. Steen 
e * wa * not s 
tne odtien 00 these whieh have been exposed 06 the weather. 
He has ships at his wharf nearly always, and invites families 
to come and judge for themselves 


Best Newcastle and H 
Good Second 


The trade supplied on liberal terms. 


24s. 


Best Sunderland Walls Ends (well screened) for cash 25s. 
artlepool 


ALSE’S PORTAB TO 
APPARATUS, PRICE =a 0 


HALSE’8 PORTABLE GALVANI 
7 1 0 APPARATUS, 


FI 
: i 115 


| 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC 
e Wesleyan.—*“ That Mr. 


did not know until very recently that he brought the 
„ Welsh, and all kinds of Engine Coals at the lo 
ADVERTISEMENTS. pics. wed | eg ey eg 
* oe ＋ — A ae Seay ane We 
ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE WORKS FOR PRIZES AND FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES. the Kind oe over babel, Te these of eur incall fiends. 
PRESENTS. extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’’s | therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial powers 
Published by Wand and Oo., Paternoster-row. Establishment, for — by be years, for all articles ap- 6 eS ee potty A = 
— AYR from his 1 Be perience assert, to be galvanised by an ‘apparatus constructed 
1 TEACHER’S OFFERING for 1848. ey 2 . and best wor? fom the IEA — duriag 
Illustrated with many Engravings, Music, at tae A a — 8 r the is very similar to that experienced by Mr. Halses 
1s, 8d. bound. . — Tables’ Pier and bent, the one producing a feeling of exhaus and the other 
The work is published Monthly, price One Penny. — Dra Wardrobes, M — a feeling of renewed . Mr. Halse y recom- 
: an, ot 2 prices, corres with the waate er mends galvanism for the restoration of inuscular power in any 
RIGINAL TALES ; or True Stories for My | elegances of Household Economy, on terms with whici part of the body which may be deficient of i 
Little Grandchildren. * Lady. With beautiful Eu- none but first-rate cau successfully compete HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—The 
gravings, 18mo, red cloth, 9s. ve Ca may be obtained, on following is extracted the ience for April: 
3 — ay oy ——— , — AM — mm ma. F the | — 1 — 2 —— 
eep- * pparatus for m 
TAE IRISH SCHOLAR ; or r ant ing, coupled with suggestions essential to ensure comfort and the essential req being constancy of action, Gud to 
Protestant tianity. A Narrative. - | respectability. be always ready for use at a moment's notice. To those medical 
4 Third Thousand, In 18mo, with frontispiece, PRESENT TARIFF. * 4 4 friends we reply, write to Mr. Halse, and order one of his Porta- 
* 8. s. d. and tak 
Solid rose wood chairs, French - O11 Oeatol 2 0 will fled 8 — py 
NEW YEAR’S PARTY. By the Rev. Sets of eight mahogany ditto ....... coer 4 4 O8 „ 410 0} gtructed of sinc and silver plates, and he has so arranged his 
T. W. Ane. With Five tiful © Engra Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar ...... 416 0 .. 510 regulating apparatus, that the practitioner may apply just what 
Royal 39mo, 1s. 6d. - beau vings. Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 1 8 „ 116 power he may think proper. r 
cloth. — r chairs, spring stuffed ... 1 1 0 .. 1 8 o ever beheld; we do not see how it is possible, for medical 
a ning chairs, in leather, spring purposes, improve upon it. It is well known that quantity 
OBBIN’S CHILD'S COMMENTATOR. e tuſfed . . * 22224978 20 0 .. 5 ot fluid is the great desideratum in medical I Now, 
A New Edition, with superior Engravings. 2 Vols. 1 * * 3 in the small 2 — ee Say sold, aye evident 
yal 16mo, 188. cloth. on t castors........ ; eee De re 340 „. 310 0 1 4. of fuid w y r — h } a 
Couches, with lose squabe, ail hair... 915 © :. 315 6| thepatiete to nant to nothing, although the chock may be vor 
NIMALS: their FOOD and INSTINCTS. | Mahogany loo tables, French polished. 911 0 .. 214 8 erke: for the human bedy ioan imperdost conductor, and it 
Profusely illustrated with superior Eugraving In| Rose on ——ä 310 0 4 8 requires a series of of plates to the current through 
square 16mo, 36. 6d. cloth gilt. Rosewood chi with carved backs an imperfect conductor. In Mr. Haise’s there are 
ee oe ke rn $350 .. 310 don quantity 2 into — Ut 4 
sideboard, mac is construc 80 u a manner even an 
— RA Urne BIBLE COLE DEA. drawers and four doors, cellarets and infant may be galvanized by it without the least un 7. 
* lees Se. 6a new 4 gravings. in trays, com „French polished..... » 4183 0 . 515 0 recommend Halse: 
"4 go, - cloth, extra gil Mahogany with sliding Portable Galvanic Apparatus in preference to all others.” 
OBBIN’S MORAL FAB frames, loose leaves, castors... .... $18 6..65 5 of 88 
2 with cornices or application of Galvanism medical 
A " — 33 gravings. | gu ditto, massive pillars, carved, sors have played the very deuce with the Cold-water Doctors 
new in 32mo, 1s. cloth. ‘ bracketed round. 6 6 0 .. 715 6| for the Medical Galvanists pretend to accomplish fully as much 
Liest 6-inch elliptic cold-water treatment is, 
MANY and her MOTHER; Sori tural Stories Nee rn eeereee 2 15 5 * 11 ; X-W— TN. 
oung Children. Fifth edition, fifteen superior | sunt Antes, an zue settee oe oe 
engravings, in 18mo, 3s., cloth. Ww wardrobe, wers resort to the latter. Air. W. H. Halse may be 
a — — So Sew © 810 © .. 15 0 O| the 2 thie sow break of made science, — ar 
RIMMER'S Erro of the ROBINS. ir 215 0 popular? ff gal be as 
on ber irs, with eer eeeere * 3 0 + . t as it is to be, ks of 
Animals. Sixteenth edition, with woodcuts by Bewick, 2s., cloth. | Oni, glasees, in gilt frames, 30 by 18 © ° | the invalid public are due to Mr. Halse, and to him alone, for 
N.B.—This is the only complete edition containing Bewick’s| d 40 by nun... — 2126 „. 317 @ n in the galvanic 
beautiful designs. Alva or Wool Mattress, 4 ft. Gin. ...... 016 6 .. O17 6 apparatus, the application of would be worse than 
4 useless. That Mr. Halse ranks high as a Medical Galvanist 


of EMIN ant SOVEREIGNS of 
2 instruction and) amusenen t og . ay MS 


N°? FICTION. A Narrative founded on Facts. 
By Axpasw Resp, D. D. A new edition, in foolscap 8 vo, 
with seven engravings, 6s., cloth. 


HE HISTORY of DOTTY FAITHFUL. A 
Narrative. Second edition, 18mo, 6d. 


THE LIFE of JOHN WICKLIFF. Written 
for the Teacher's Offering,” and reprinted from the 
volume for 1847. Neat cover, 6d. 


Dirne BIBLE LIVES; from the History 
of the New Testament. In two vols , 32mo, 3s , cloth. 


RAPER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK. In two 
vols., Jamo. First and Second Series. 2s., cloth. 


RAPER’S LIVES of EMINENT YOUTH. 
Illustrated with numerous Cuts. 32mo, Is., cloth. 
Warp and Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


ELFE’S HOMC@OPATHIC COA, r. 
SON and SY MINGTON Patentees, on ry ~~ novel Mig 
the nut being roasted by hot air, thereby preserv the fine 
ve quality of the cocoa in its fullest 

eating all those 


IVES 


moet 

it a most ex- 

— 

+ —— 
delicate health as far — to 1 

d agreeable for 


the cus allowances made in ail w 
December, 1841. 


2 rr 1 23, » 
’ London, whom as & favour, 
otters may be addressed in tu. 


% Shipping and Country Orders promptly executed, an 


Fine- 


* 


all 


seats, 
hair seating, 


T 
with all best horse-hair, in 
carved splat polished ..... 


ahogany couch, in hair clotdgd „000 
Ditto, all dest hair and fine Spanish mahogany ...... 
Four-foot selid mahogany loo table, Freneh polished.. 
Four-foot fine mahogany loo table, with star top (very 


) 
lath or bottom f 
with eight-foot pon n 


Ditto, very superior „eee esgeeeee £5 15s. 6d. to 
Four-post y bedstead, without cornices .... 
Japanned Fren bedsteads, ail sizes and colours 
r —————— —— —— 
Mahogany half-tester bedstead, with corui ces 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames £2 23 to 
Dressing glasses, in mahogany frames 58. to 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 


#4, PAVEMENT, FINSBUBY, LONDON, 


evident from the fact that the most eminent physicians of the 
metropolis invariably recommeud their patients to him, where 
they think galvauism will be of service.—Morning Chronicle. 


Invalids be su with Mr. HALSE’S Pamphiet on 
MEDICAL GALV M 


two stamps for the postage of it. 
uare, London. 


SHILLING COFFEE. 


CITY TEA WAREHOUSE, , GRACECHURCH-STREET 
COFFEE FOR THE a SHILLING PER 


Or Nds. for 6s. 6d. 


BBISS AND COMPANY to call the 


particular attention of the public to extraordinarily 
good and cheap Coffee, Fresh Roasted every day. 
TEAS. s. d. 
Sins Senge, pues sound, and serviceable .. 3 8 
Pekoe Souchong an this is — rough, i 
; : a very „ roug 
and full favoured e 4 0 
The Finest Congou Im ripe, full, and 
grant „„ e FF 4 4 
Strong Young Hyson ...... 5959“9% 26 — 3 4 
Good Gunpowder, very serviceable for mixing......... » £0 
Choice Gun wader (finest)..... serene eereeeeeevee „„ se 6 0 
Abbiss and Co.’s Mixture of Four Fine Teas (Black and 
Green), & GB „eee ee ee ee 6 6 600% O @ 
COFFEES. 
Choice Plantation ; rich mellow flavour 1 4 
Very fine ; mountain flavour eee eevee eeeeeeeevee 1 6 
8 8 1 wipe Coffee ( — the 
0 er, preserving * alf-a-crown, 
canister included. 
Ere at y low- ; — * 2 
on Tess 45 per Ib.; me L est price 
coun dCongou is 94. per Ib.~-Daloulate the eost. 


ABBISS and COMPANY 60, Gracechurch-sireet, 


DgcemBrn 20, | 5 


Che Nonconformist, 


(1848, 


RZA a of the PUBLISHING OFZICE 
1 = ART JOURNAL.—S8ubsocribers, the public, 

informed, tirat the Ar URNAL 

by Mr. GEORGE VIRTUE, 25, 

s con- 

15 t mast. be a 

e 14 are reques to send their 
that they 


month, may 
ensure hearers Th 1. for — day „ 1 andthe 
Ae song my extra 29 ine ices of provinc hel this capo alee J _ 
which the Journal has been sub 
— BF 7 size (134 inches b 101 inches ;) 7 — 
d bolder type; more carefully finished wood =. 

ings ; — line engravings on 8 from the Vernon G 
one engraving also, on Tan original work in — 
ture; and the accession of — ters of high repute. 
Subscribers are assured that the style and character of the 
number for January will be strictly maintained throughout the 


year; and, to redeem this dge, there are now in the hands 
of engravers upwards of 60 pater. 5. Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W ARTHUR HALL & CO., 
25, ee we 


On the let of January, 1849, — — rice One Shilling, illus- 
trated with rge Cruikshank 


re ATI NAX ey 
: * Scenes from the 
Life of a ** — Pupil; which, th not exactly a 
work of deep and pee interest, Or quite calculated to 
harrow the readers feelings, and plough up the inmost recerses 


mil be t be in “fuera publi 


Peternoster-row, to whom, therefore, all comm 
nected with the publishing departmen 
Booksellers thro 
orders to the 


of his soul, yet has its points, Fer all who love real 
honest harmless fun 2 Eaowiadge when they have read it. 
To be continued Monthly 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In One Volume, super-royal octavo, illustrated with Twenty- 
seven Engravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts, 
price 198. cloth gilt, morocco gilt, 21s., 


RTY DAYS IN THE DESERT; by the 

Author of Walke about Jerusalem. The object of this 
velume is to give distinct and graphic and peneil Sketches 
of the Route of the Israelites from 475 to Mount Sinai, 
dwe 1 — upon the bea oasis of WADY 
FEILBA the neigh ntain, the SERBAL. The 
work also —— notices of the Convent of St. Catherine, 
Mount Hor, and the extraordinary city of Petra. 


N III. 
Now ready, in quarto, price One Guinea, 


HE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE-BOOK. 
An — for Christmas — — the New Year. Containing 


— Porte and beautiful on Steel, with a Frontis- 
ortrait of her Most — M esty, and an illus- 
trated Title-page. Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. With contri- 
oe 332 Leigh Hunt, Mary Howitt, Camilla Toulmin, Dinah 
— — N The E vings consist of, ~~ + 
s af the prints have 
yah te — and of which a limited number ae we — 2 — 
for this express purpose. The Letter-press consists of Tales 
and Poems, the contributions of the popular Authors above 
named; the work is beautifully bound, and will be in all re- 
spects an elegant and useful of the season. 


IV. 
ALKS ptt the xx and ENVIRONS 
Tllustrated 


—— | ci al observation. The Walks” 
e many of which have 

not —y yo or described — blication. 

. sloth gly pres Iie, moroce t, £1 18. 


GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By the 
Rey. A. Fustougr, D. D., of Finsbury Chapel, London. 
= work comprises a Hymn, and a Portion of Scripture, with 
tions and Devotional Exercises ; ee eg es an 
— — course of Family Worship for both the Mornin 
Evening of 1442 11 60 a. k the year. The T seth 
Thousand, 


Dee. yx its SCENERY, CHARACTER, 
4 * By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hat. ‘Comprising a faithful 
the Green Isle — 1 its tage ou Bree and Natural 


th Forty-eight Engra Maps of the 
Sate and out ex ute Whe — 12 executed 
expressly for the work, by act . n Three Volumes, 


super-royal ostavo, price £3 3 


yt HE BOOK of ‘BRITISH BALLADS. 
6. O. Hart, Eesq., F.. A. These Volumes in- 
= sixty —＋ 
illustrated 


choicest specimens of British Ballad Litera- 
oe | 400 
Original D Drawings. Two Volumes, im 


on Wood, from 

estan, price £1 10. 

HE ILLUSTRATED. BOOK of BRITISH 
SONG; aay of the | best 


ustrated 
41 L,, bound and gilt. 
AYS AND LEGENDS; illustrative of 


By 3322 Tourum. A splendid volume 
n numerous ograviogs 
"nandeomely 


eminent Artists, ther e ny ental, Chal Chalon, 
emg Ny 1 


* BOOK OF ART; a Treatise on Car- 
toons, Fresco Painting, Sculpture, and Decorative Art, 


applied to the New Houses of Parliament, and to Buildings 
in —- With an * an Historical Notice 
of the dhe Exhibitions in Wes 1 H Wm 100 Engrav- 


ings, pries 146. cloth. 


XI. 
Hen LIFE IN NEW YORE. By Jona- 


Two Vols. post octavo, price 10s. 6d., cloth. 


“If this is not Sam Blick, under a new prenomen, it isa 
66G 


T BLACKWATER RIVER IN MUN- 


r An Historical and Pieturesque Guide to the 
Beauties of that int of ey — 
any on the Con- 

ieh Fifty-five Engravings, 


XIII. 
ANDERINGS of a PEN AND PENCIL ; 
the results of Antiquarian and Picturesque 
Teurs the Midland Counties of England. By F. P. 
PALMER Alu CrowavuiLL. The Illustrations, drawn 
by the latter, and engraved in the best style. Super-royal 
octavo, With 190 — — Maps, price 218. cloth. 


» PALFREY ' a War. 2 of the Olden 
H ‘ 
— i,t ee es 2 e by 


us RHINE BOOK | describing the finest 


14 of that River, with pA us Natices of ite Histori- 
cal and Leg associations. By FRavERIoK KNIGHT HUNT. 
Numerous — from Original Sketches, and all the at- 
As ay Nog — — printing, penser the volume worthy of the 

ry, rawing-room, or the boudoir, With 100 v 
ings, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


TAE WORKS of the » * JOHN NEWTON, 

late Rector of the united Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, London. With a Life of the 
Author, by the Rev. RicHarp Crom; and an Introduction, by 
the Rev. Francis Cu NNINGHAM, Vicar of Lowestoft. Super- 
royal octavo, with a Portrait, — 18s. cloth, 


(THE PRACTIOAL WORKS of RICHARD 

BAXTER. Reprinted, without Abridgment, from the 
Original collected Edition. With an Introductory Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Baxter, by Ropert Puitur, and a fine 
or a of Baxter. In Four Volumes, Imperial octavo, £3 3s. 
clot 

“To 1 religious family able to afford a trifle for the pur- 
chase of s, these volumes are recommended as cohtaluing a 
com plete library of practical — "— Noneonformist. 


HE PICTORIAL EDITION of the PIL- 

GRIM’S PROGRESS, with Life by Puttip, and Notes by 

Mason. Illustrated with Bight -seven superior Engravings on 

Wood, in the new etyle, by the Messrs. Whimper, and Ten fine 

Steel Plates, forming an elegant and appropriate Companion 

Volume to the “ Pictorial Edition of Josephus.“ Super-royal 
octavo, price 18s. cloth. 

XIX. 


A NEW PICTORIAL EDITION of the 
WORKS of JOSEPHUS. With an ro the * Hietory of 

by the Rev. Hanry Sreseine, D. D., Author of the 

the Christian Church,” Ne. Ne. Illustrated by eighty 

Woodcuts, from designs by Melville. Also, eleven — 

on Steel. And a Portrait of the Author. Beautifully printed 

in one handsome Volume, „ octavo, £1 5s. cloth. 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of JOHN 
LOCKE; comprising—The Conduct of the Understand- 
ing—Essay on the Human Understanding—Examination of P. 
Malebranche’s Opinion of seeing all things in God—Remarks 
— some of Mr. Norris’s Books — Elements of Natural Philo- 
hy—Some Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a 
eman. With a Preliminary Diccauses and Notes, by J. A. 

— Jem, Eeq. Super-royal py price 148. cloth-lettered. 


1 CASTLES and "ABBEYS of ENGLAND. 
A superbly illustrated Historical Work, by W. Baattis, 
M.D., Member of the oy ay of France, and Author of * Swit- 
24 Illustrated,“ Ke. Ke. In one Volume, imperial octavo, 
U 
“ This — illustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and 
— rsuite, of our baronial ancestors, and brin the edifices and 
r inbabitants once more — ‘the eyes of the reader.” 


HE OLD FOREST “RANGER: or, Wild 

Sports of India, on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles, 

and on the Plains. By Captain Wartar CAMPBALL, of Skipness, 

late of the Seventh Royal Fusileers. The Second Edition, with 

— Lithotint Plates, and several Woodcuts, Square royal, 
ae XXIII 


THA WORKSOFBURNS(PROrLE's Ep!T10n). 

Embellished with thirty-three Plates, after Wright, and 
other Artists, illustrative of the 12 subjects of his Poems. 
With a New Life of Burns, and Explanatory Notes preceding 
each Poem, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. In one Volume, super- 
royal octavo, cloth extra, 18s. An Edition of this Work, with 
Sixty-one Engravings, £1 4s, 

XXIV. 


HE PEOPLE’S MUSIC-BOOK. Princi 
es for Four Voices, and an Accom ment 
janoforte. By James TURL#, 0 0 
— Abbey ; 1 Epwarp TAYLor, 
Professor of Music. 
cloth. The volumes may b 


aT separately. 4 
8. 
I, —Psalm Tunes . *eeee ts, Trios, 
II ern 2 lees, Madrigals „c. 19 0 


OLLIN’S ANCIENT. HISTORY OF THE 
MEDES, PERSIANS, (NS. BABYLONIAN, «ands 


— 4 
ete in Three + Volumes, P price £1 12s. 


ith copious Geographical, To 

Critical ote Illustrated 17 mae 

of Mapa, s N ork, The whole cor- 
rected and ei revied by a . "= two Volumes octavo, 


£1 Is. cloth 
XXVI. 


HE REV. T. SCOTT’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE HOLY BIBLE: containing the Old and New 
Testaments, accord to the ger poe version. Illustrated 


by nal Views of 4 remarkable Places in and 
Jerusalem 2 — the Hoty Land. W With an Introductory 
y, and numerous P planatory, and Critical Notes, 


by tue Rev. W. 1— D. D., Glasgow. Complete in 
Volumes quarto, price 24 43. 


XXVII.. 
Beown’s MANUAL OF MODERN FAR- 
RIERY: embracing the Cure of Diseases incidental to 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Dogs. By Tuomas Baown, 
M.P.S. Illustrated by Fourteen useful Sagvavings, price 
13s. 6d cloth. rim 


SE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. 

A Series of Short Tales, By Tuomas Cooper, Author 
of the Purgatory of Suicides,” The Baron's Yule Feast,” 
ke. We. Twe Volumes post 8vo, price 15s. 


By the same Author, 


THE BARON’S YULE FEAST. A Christmas 
Rhyme, dedicated to the Countess of Blessington. Foolscap 
octavo, price 5s. cloth. ir 


WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D. p., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown-court, 
Covent-garden, 

Cheap edition, now complete, in One handsome Volume, of 688 

: pages, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
(THE CELEBRATED PROTESTANT DIS- 
CUSSION between the Rev. Joun Cummina, D. D. and 
ay Frencu, Esq., Barrister-at-law, held at Hammersmith, 


„A more thorough uaintance with the great controvers 
may be acquired — this volume than from any other source. 1 
XXX. 

Seventh edition of 1,000 each, price 9s. cloth gilt, 13s. mor. gilt, 

POCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, LEC- 
TURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, de- 
livered in the Great Room, Exeter-hall. With N otes and 
Corrections by the Author. 
In course of publication, 


A SECOND SERIES of the above, in con- 


 sinuation, as delivered at his own Church. 


—— 2 


— —— 1 


XXII. 
Now ready, Third Edition, Imo, doch, price da, 
1 CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual 


of Christian Evidences for Sunda * Teachers, City 
—— mo DD” ee. Ripe, @ Persons. By the . Joun Cum- 
0 inister o Scottish Jtional 
court, Covent-garden. hureh, _— 
XXXII. 


Beau ted, in O 
1 prin * * 2 — 71 — te 9 


[ ZCTURES FOR THE TIMES; an r 5 
* 


sition of Tridentine and Tractarian Popery 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Aut Author. 


XXXIII. 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, in a neat Pocket Volume, beautifully printed, 
price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
A PSALM for the DAY; or, DIVINE PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS in time of CHOLERA. By the Rev. Jonn 


Cummina, D.D., Minister of the National Scottish Church, 
Crown-court, Covent-garden. 


XXXIV. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, price ls. 6d. 
| JBERTY — EQUALITY — FRATERNITY. 
Three Discourses by the Rev. Joux Commina, D. D. 
Also recently published, price 6d. 
THE TRUE CHARTER. 
Also, 

THE REVOLUTIONISTS., 

XXXV. 
VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS. 


Twenty-fifth Edition, anew dnd beautiful Reprin 2 revised and 


enlarged, with additional Minor Poems, illustrated by 
CuRBOULD, 


HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY, and 


other Poems. By Ronert Montoomery, M. A., Oxon, 
Author of The Messiah,“ Luther,“ The Gospel in Advance 
of the Age,” Kc. &c. &c. 

“He hav ror My a depth of thought which weuld do honour 
to any writer of the present day. A glowing spirit of devotion 
distinguishes the whole work. In every page we 7} Thoughts 
that breathe and * that burn.“ A purer bod ethics we 
have never read; he who can peruse it ee emotiod, 
clothed as it ie in the graceful garb of poetry, must have a very 
cold and insensible heart. — . 

XXXVI. 
ABBOTT's YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


A New dition, 12mo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 


1 YOUNG CHRISTIAN; or, a Familiar 
Illustration of the Prinei of Christian wy 
nt Vernon Female — 


Jacon N Prin i the 
U.S. With a Preface by the Rev. J. W. Cunninouam, Vicar of 
Harrow. 

XXXVI. 


ROMAINE’S TREATISES. 
New Edition, in One Volume, 18mo, cloth, price 3s, 
HE E WALK, and TRIUMPH of 
FA ‘ 


Romans, &c. &. 
XXVII. 


New Edition, 18mo, cloth lettered, price ls. Gd., 
Ww Atis’s DIVINE and MORAL SONOS 


Illustrated by Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev 
Inoram Coppin, M.A. Embeliis 


Engravings. 


In Three Treatises. By the late Rev. W.“ 


hed with numerous Wood’ 


XXXIX. 1 


Just published, 16mo, cloth, price 9s, d., 
IPPIE’S WARNING; or, MIND YOUR 


TEMPER. With Illustrations N By CaTHERING., 
Susan ao of ke. 


— Author of 


Reoe bound in wi 
ntly published, — —— 23 th muste 
Hew TO WIN LOVE; or, RHODA'S 
LESSON. A Story-Book for the Young. 
— apne de irene An 
3 ul ness, * t, and pure morality in every 


“Just what a s * children ought to be.“ — Dougla⸗ 
Jerrold': Iowa. 


“A delightful little book, which will not only attract the © 
* - i — — instruction to the instructors of youth.” — 


— — A while it is fresh and pleasant.“ — 
Athenaeum, 


XLI. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an Index, 


(CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the 
Illustrated — with 4 2 19mo, ‘ 
cloth lettered, price Se. 


XLII. 
Just published, price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


Aar considered in its Relations 
Civilisation. 


1 pater af the eel 
French of H. Passy, late Peer of France, Member of the Ins 
of Commerce, Ne. Ke. With Notes. 


By the same Author, recently published, price 3s. boards, 
LARGE AND SMALL FARMS; and their 


Influence on the Social Economy; including a View of the Pro- 
gress of the Division of the Soil in France 1815. 


London: AntuuR HALL and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


BAPTIST PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Published Monthly, 
HE CHURCH. This Magasine 


been published for five years. 
received the sanction of the Baptist U , Of no less than 


—— g the —— 
in * 

“You ought 10 — a 1 of 40,000 or 50,00 

Baptists were as active as Inde pts you would,’ ‘and Sains 
remarks. All they can say is, stay renare shops 
extent of circulation , and they venture to 2 
would be an advantage if the Magazine were seen by 


members. 

It contains thirty-two closely rinted the same size 
as the Christian’s Penn i hambers’s Tracts. 
1 important respects, to improve the 


+ is intended, in seve 
e next ear. 

— ee — will contain artieles by the Revs. J. P. 
— wot Lek 11 Dr. ous — Paddington J. + — 
of Reading; J. A nes, o ee ames 8m 
New er 5 London, ke. K.; dy Mrs. C. L. L. Balfour, 
author of Moral Heroism,” &. 13 

London: Sturk ix, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-eourt 4 
A. Haut and Co., and B. L. GAA, Paterposter-row. Leeds: 
Jon HEATON, 


l 
> 
. 
: 


— 


* 
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— 
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Decewsrn 20, 


EW JUVENILE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS OR PRIZE 
BOOKS, with numerous Pictorial Illustrations, 1s. each 
sewed, or ls. 6d. bound in Cloth, with Coloured Titles and 
Frontispieces. 


ITTLE STORIES ABOUT PRETTY LITTLE 


BIRDS. By the Author of Keeper’s Travels.“ Eight 
plates of Illustrations. 


THE ORPHAN CAPTIVE, or CHRISTIAN 

ENDURANCE. By Mies J. Stricetanp. A Tale of 

the Shipwreck and Captivity of an Ambassador's Daughter. 
th seven pages of plates. 


HE WIDOW AND ORPHANS; or, THE 

CHANGES OF LIFE. By the Rev. J. Youna, M.A., 

Author of the Perils of Paul Percival,” “Scripture Natural 
History,” Ke. Seven plates. 


HE ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE KEEP- 
SAKE; or, AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. Em- 
bellished with upwards of Sixty elegant Engravings on Wood. 


ALES OF SPRING FLOWERS AND SUM- 

MER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. About 

Snow Dreps, the Wall Flower, and Cowalips and Primroses. 
With six pages of Illustrations. 


ORE TALES OF SPRING FLOWERS 

AND 8UMMER BLOSSOMS, viz., the Hare Bells, the 

Bee Orchis, White Violets, Water Lilies, Wild Roses, and Wood 
Anemonies. With six pages of Plates. 


Prax GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Gram- 


mar Explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss 
Conn. Embellished with Forty-eight Illustrations. 


HE VILLAGE SCHOOL, with the History 


and what became of some of the Scholars. With Thirty 
Illustrations. 


Li TALES FOR THE NURSERY, 


amusing and instructive. With Seventeen Illustrations. 


CRIPTURE PARABLES IN VERSE, FOR 


CHILDREN, with Explanations, in prose, of the meaning 
conveyed by our Saviour in each parable. With Forty Illus- 
rations. 


Son OF THE ELEMENTS; or, the Old 


Man and his Four Servants. With Eight Tinted Plates. 
Just ready, and made very interesting to Young Children, 


NIMALS FROM NOAH’S ARK, with some 


regard to their comparative sizes, and useful description 
under each Animal. In 12 Sheets, at 6d. each Coloured, 4d. 
Tinted, 3d. plain. Size, whole sheet foolecap. Eight Animals 
on each sheet. Also, as a Companion Sheet to the above, ls. 
Coloured, 6d. Tinted, 4d. Plain; the correct comparative sizes, 
at one view, of the various Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, &c., 
seen in the twelve sheets. 


ESSRS. DEAN and SON have also com- 


pleted their First Series of Thirteen Sixpenny SCRIP- 
TURAL TALES, with Coloured Plates, as Sunday books for 
very little Children. 


London: Tuomas Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street, and“ 
all Booksellers. 


A VOLUME FOR ALL, 
Just published, price ls. in neat wrapper, Is. 6d. bound, 


HE FAMILY ECONOMIST; Containing 


Original Articles by the Best Writers, on Domestic 
Economy, Education, Sanitary Reform, Cottage Gardening and 
Farming; also, Social Sketches, Moral Tales, Family Secrets, 
and Valuable Household Recipes. Volume First, 1848, 


London Groompaipoes and Sons, Paternoster-row; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


NEW MAGAZINE, ADDRESSED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
UNCONVERTED, 
Published Monthly, 


HE APPEAL; A MAGAZINE FOR THE 


PEOPLE. This little Periodical has now been published 

for six months. During that short period it has attained a 
circulation of nearly 25, It is addressed exclusively to the 
unconverted, and is especially suitable for Churches and Con- 
ations to distribute in the neighbourhood of their Places of 
orship ; for Masters to give to unconverted Servants; for 
Bunday-school Teachers to distribute amongst their Children, 
and send to uliconverted Parents; and for Christians generally 
to employ as their“ Messenger of Merey' to the multitudes 
around them, who are still cy and out of the way. The 
Editors have been delighted with the acceptance it has thus 
far met with, and with some instances of usefulness connected 
with ite dissemination, which have recently come to their know- 
ledge ; and as it is intended to avoid in its pages all reference 


* 21 differences, and to confine attention to those 
) doc 


as vital 
much 


which all Christians unite in in 
all-important truths, they hope that it will circ 
more — 1 the coming year. 


It contains sixteen pages, the same size as the Chris an's 
Penny M ine, and Chambers Tracts. Its price is NE 
HALFPENNY. 


The January number will contain, besides other piece an 
article by Tum Laos Davonter, Authoress of be 
Pearl of Days.” 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-cuurt; 

. HALt and Co., and B. L. Gugen, Paternoster-row. Leeds: 

OuN HTN. 


T HE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK 
for 1848 will be published on the let of Jan , 1849, 
price One Shilling. It will be delivered to the booksellers in 
time for distribution with the January magazines. Its contents 
and will be the same as in the two former years, except 
that, as the publication of a te calendar will not be re- 
peated, the Year-Book will contain a Calendar department, in- 
tended simply fer the denominational convenience of 7 
chasers. This not being designed to answer all the uses of an 
almanack, will not be connected with the usual miscellanous 
information given in such works. But the interesting articles 
of Religious Intelligence, and Statistics, hitherto given in the 
Congregational Calendar, will now be distributed under proper 
heads in the Year-Book. 

It is hoped this one Annual will be found complete and suf- 
ficient, and secure a sale equal to the cost of publication, and 
accomplishing the usefuluess aimed at by its preparation. 

All Advertisements are to be forwarded to Jackson and Wal- 
ford, 18, St. Paul's-churchyard, on or before December 18th. 
Terms :—S8ix lines, aud under, 10s.; every additional line, ls. 
Half a page, £1 10s.; a whole page, £2 12s. 6d, 


„%% This tion being in constant requisition, as a book 
of reference through the year, is a most e medium for 
advertising 


—ũꝑ— — — 


— — 


NEW EDITION.—THIRD THOUSAND. 


Now ready, foolscap 8vo, cloth lettered, price 2s.; crimson 
cloth, with gilt ornament, price 2s. 6d., 


HE SERVICE OF SONG in the HOUSE 
OF THE LORD. By T. Binney. 
Also, in foolseap 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth, 


HE CLOSET and THE CHURCH. 
for MINISTERS, 


And preparing for publication (uniform in size), a new edition of 


TRE ULTIMATE DESIGN of the CIIRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY. 


London: Jackson and WaLForp, 18 St, Paul’s Churchyard ; 
ead Wan aud Co., Paterngater-row, nnn 


A Book 


The Lontonformist. 


* A ss. 


MARIS NEW MAP of P/.LESTINE 


and Part of „ with the Countries adjacent 
showing the Route of the Israelites through the Wilderness, 
and the division of Canaan among the tribes ; with the Holy 
Land in the time of our Saviour, and the Countries visited by 
the Apostles; being a complete G cal Illustration of 
the Sacred Scriptures. For the Use of 
Size 39 inches by 26. Price 5s 
roller, and varnis 128. 
The proprietors have published this Map for the Illustration 
of Scripture at a cost of nearly £200, trusting to its universal 
tion in schools and families for compensation for their 
outlay. 
In a few days, price 6s., neatly bound in cloth, with Steel 
Plates, from Sketches by Anna Mary Howitt, 


QUE COUSINS IN OHIO. By Many 
Howitt. 
A RELIGIOUS AND APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 
Price 3s., cloth: a few copies prettily bound in morocco, price 
5s. 6d., especially adapted for Presentation, 


1 PRINCE OF PEACE; or, Truths for 


Young Disciples. With Preface by the Reverend E. 
BICKERST&TH. 


hools and Families. 
„ in case, 108.; on canvass, 


Also, price Is., 
THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO BABES, in Words of One 
Syllable, 
London: Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-bill. 


Will be published with the Magazines on the First of January, 
No. I., price One Penny. To be completed in six numbers, 


HE GOLDEN DIARY: or, Gems of 

Divinity. For Every Day in the Year. By GEORGE 

WHITEFIELD. Consisting of Select Sentences from his 
Journal and Letters. 


W hitefield’s Journal and Letters having become comparatively 
scarce, and therefore difficult of access to the generality of 
readers, it has been thought expedient to publish this little 
Collection, which, it is hoped, from the circumstance above- 
mentioned, will prove the more acceptable to those for whose 
use it is principally intended, viz., the great bulk of Sunday- 
scholars and Sunday-school teachers. 

London: HouLston and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row; and 

all Booksellers. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
New Publications, November 1, 1818. 


HE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 1849; 


containing an Almanack ; also a Passage of Scripture for 
every day, with an Arrangement by which the Bible may be read 
in the course of the Year ; and a variety of useful information. 
Illustrated with an Engraving of Derwent Water, in Baxter's 
Oil Colours. Is. 4J. neat cover; 2s. roan tuck. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 1849. 


Containing much additional information of popular interest. 
With an Eugraved Frontispiece. 6d. sewed in a neat cover; 
8d. superior cover, gilt edges; 1s. 4d. half-bound, and inter- 
leaved, 


THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1849. 
Price ld. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMA- 
NACK. In aemall book, with cover. Royal 32mo. Price Id. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. In- 


terleaved with ruled paper, gilt edges, 2d. Adapted for 
Pocket-books. 


Depository, 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


DR. EADIE’S BIBLICAL,CYCLOPZDIA., 


Just Published, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 188. 
morocco, 


BIBLICAL CYCLOP EDIA, or Dictionary 
of Eastern Antiquities,Geography, Natural History,Sacred 
Annals and Biography, Theology, and Biblical Literature, illus- 
trative of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. JOHN 
EADIE, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United 
Presbyterian Church. With Maps and Pictorial Illustrations, 
drawn from the most authentic sources. 


Whatever could be regarded as sectarian by any denomina- 
tion of evangelical Christians (whether Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, or Congregational) is scrupulously excluded, especially 
in all that relates to ritual and government. The volume is 
thus in accordance with the spirit and principles of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance.“ —Artruct from the Preface. 

Joun J. Grirrin and Co,, 53, Baker-street, London; and 

RicHagD Grirrin and Co., Glasgow. 


ON. and REV. B. W. NOEL’S THREE 

FAREWELL SERMONS, at St. John’s Chapel, and a 
Sermon by him on ** The Crucifixion,”’ preeched on Sunday fort- 
night, appear in Nos. 1,432-3, of THE PULPIT, price 6d. 
Now ready, 41 Sermons, by Same, with 64 others, 12s.; 23 to the 
Unconverted, 4s.; 13 on ae Regeneration, 3s.; 9 to 
Children, ls. 6d.; also, 63in Numbers, at Id. each. 162 by Rev. 
J. H. Evans, 4 vols., 16s. 

Pulpit Office, back of Apothecaries’ Hall. 


REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
In the press, and will be ready on the 23rd, price Threepence, 


HE CONNEXION BETWEEN SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and RELIGION. A Lecture delivered 
December 11. By Rev. God GILFILLAN, 

The fuads of the Early Closing Association will be benefited 
by the sale of this lectu e, which, by the kind permission of the 
esteemed lecturer is printed from his manuscript. 

London: Benjamin L. Green, 62, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, foolscap 8vo, cloth lettered, price one 
shilling, 


RECREATIONS ; PHYSICAL and MENTAL, 


LAWFUL and UNLAWFUL, A Lecture. By Rev. 
THOMAS AVELING, 


London: Joux Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 3s., 
HE WORLD’S DIALOGUES, &. By 


WILLIAM Fossry, Esq. 


“We have perused every line of The World's Dialogues,’ 
Ko., with unmixed pleasure. It forms a running commentary on 
subjects of infinite importance. Bunyan appears to live again. 


It is a work for the million. We wish many such books 
existed.” 


London: LONGMAN and Co.; Dean and Son. 


No more Pills, nor any other Medicine for Indigestion, Irregu- 
larity of the Intestines, Flatulency, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Torpidity of the Liver, persisting Headaches, Nervousness, 
Biliousness, General Debility, Despondency, Spleen, &c. 
Price 6d., or 8d. post-free ; royal wilt, 23.; or free by post, 
2s. Gd. (in stamps), Fifth Edition of 


U BARRY’S POPULAR TREATISE on 
INDIGESTION and CONSTIPATION: the main 
causes of nervousness, biliousness, scrofula, liver complaint, 
spleen, &c., and their radical removal, entitled the “ Natural 
Kegenerator of the Digestive Organs,” without pills, purga- 
tives, or medicines of any kind, by a single, pleasant, econo- 
mical, and infallible means, adapted to the general reader, 


London: Du Barry and Co., 75, New Bond-street; also of 


Ju and all other Booksellers. Sent poste at the 
pamg Pries % Prussia, * 


| 


[DOMESTIC HOMCEOPATHY;; or, Rules for 


the Domestie Treatment of aladi nfan 
Children, and Adults. Fourth Editions Pris ds. 4 85 


“An enlarged and impreved edition of a li 
—4 families where homaopathie remotion ere wood 


This work has been republished and extensively sold in America. 
EPILEPSY, and some NERVOUS AFFEC. 


TIONS, its PRECURSORS ; being Twenty-two Cas 
fally sented. Free =° = 7 en success 


Sold by SHuawoop and Co., 28, Paternoster-row. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN SCOTLAND, 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


JUBILEE VOLUME 
OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. 
N conformity with the wish strongiy expressed 
ubil 


at various meetings in connexion with ee services, 

Messrs, A. FULLARTON and Co. propose to publish, at the re- 

quest and under the direction of the Committee appointed for 

that purpose, a “‘ JUBILEE VOLUME,” or, Memorial of the 

Services connected with the Jubilee of the Congregational 

— in Scotland,“ in the manner and on the terms under- 

noted, 

I. The Publication will form a neat and elegant foolscap 8vo. 

Volume, and will comprise— 

1, Sermon preached in Edinburgh, Oct. 22, 1848, by the Rev. Dr. 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow. 

2. Sermon 2 Edinburgh, Oct. 26, by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, Edinburgh. 

3. Sermon preached in Glasgow, 3let Oct., by the Rev. A. W. 
Knowles, Linlithgow. 

4. Brief Survey of the Origin and Riee of Congregationalism in 
Scotland, read by Robert Kinniburgh, Esq., at the public 
meeting on the 26th Oct. 

5. Statement read to the Conference by the Rev. W. Swan, On 
the Position and Prospects of Congregationalism in Scotland.“ 

6. Speech at the public meeting, by the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw,“ On 
the History of the Testimony for Purity of Communion.” 

7. Address delivered on the same occasion, by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Thomson, Glasgow, On a Ministry Adapted to the 
Present Times.” 

And an Introduction by the Rev. J. R. Campbell, Edinburgh. 


II. The Work will be supplied to Subecribers only, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, at 2s. 6d. per copy, and in richl 
watered silk, gilt edges, at 4s. per copy; and afew copies w 
be reserved for public sale at 4s. per copy cloth, or 68. silk. 

III. Subscription lists for Scotland will be kept open till 
the 10th, and for England till the 25th of January, 1849, 
which no further names can be received. All copies to be 
for at the time of subscribing. Subscriptions will be received 
in the undernoted localities, at the agencies of Messrs. A. F. 
and Co., viz.:— 


AGENTS. 
London 106, Newgate-street James Withers. 
Leeds . . 54, Merrion- street. Ewan M' Leod 
Liverpool .. 17, Stafford-street.. John Stark 
Birmingham ...... 79, Bath-street .... Jos. M‘liveen 
Bristol . 19, Pritchard-street Peter Houston 
Norwich . 16, Castleemeadows R. Price 
Plymouth ........ 73, Cobourg-street.. I. Farrell 
Nottingham ...... Collin-street ...... . Underwood 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 35,Westmoreland-st. James Gregory 
Dublin.... . 67, MiddleAbbey-st, J. Develin 


Parties desirous to possess copies, and residing in places not 
enumerated above, may remit their amount direct to the 
Publishers, who will arrange, as far as in their power, for their 
delivery free of expense. 


The Commitiee entrusted with the ey of this pub- 
lication, which, in their opinion, offers all that could be desired 
as to completeness, elegance, and cheapness, earnestly call the 
attention of their English brethren to à work which exrhibils so 
inleresting a view uf the origin, progress, and prospects of Con- 
gregationalism in Scotland, 

Edinburgh: A. FULLARTON and Co., Stead's-place, Leith- 
walk. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, SPELLED AS SPOKEN. 


1 PHONETIC NEWS. 
PRICE Ad. STAMPED. 
Published every Saturday Morning, at the 
OFFICE, 341, STRAND 
The First Number will be Published on Saturday, Jan, 6, 1849, 


5,000,000 Englishmen cannot read, 8,000,000 Englishmen can- 
not write. One married man out of three, and one ma 
woman out of two, sign the register with a mark. 

Why ? Because it is as yet impossible to tell the Sound of an 
English word from its Spelling, or the Spelling of any Englis 
word from its Sound. 

Till this difficulty is removed, the education of the poor is 
physically impossible. 

Phonetic Spelling will remove all difficulty, by enabling any 
one wae one 6 English to read English with ease in a 
month. 


Phonetic publications are now selling at the rate of 100,000 

copies per annum. 
he Spelling Reform is received with enthusiasm in all 
parts of the country which have been visited by its advocates. 

The Phonetic News will be printed in accordance with the 
~~ Phonetic Alphabet, invented in the = 1843 to 1847, 
by leaac Pitman and Alexander John Ellis, B.A. 

The Phonetic News, conducted by A. J. Ellis, B.A., will be 
the organ of THE SPELLING ORM; and will advocate 
Universal Unsectarian State Education: Parliamentary Reform ; 
Progress in all things; Progress towards Christian Charity, 
Universal Peace, Abolition of Capital and all Vindictive Punish- 
ments, Reformatory Treatment of Criminals, and Civil Honours 
for Civil Merits. The Phonetic News will be strictly adapted 
for Family Reading, and complete in all its departments. It 
will contain all the News of the Week, 


Prospectuses and explanatory s may be obtained gratis, 
at the Office, 344, Strand, and at the Phonetic Depot, 1, Queen’s- 
Head Passage, Paternoster-row, London. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE “WEEKLY DISPATCH.” 
Pus JOURNAL, . is unrivalled, will be 
ENLARGED 


On and after SUNDAY, the 7th of JANUARY, 1849 2 
SIXTEEN PAGES, containing SIX TV- FOUR COLUMNS, of 
the SAME SIZE AND FORM A8 AT PRESENT, 


WITHOUT ANY EXTBA CHARGE. 


The DISPATCH will, therefore, answor paspese of FOUR 
NEWSPAPERS. * 


An Edition of the DISPATCH is 
every Satu da ae for — Oy the Fira rata 
and Morning Mails, so that persons residing ia towns 968 miles 


from London may receive it the same =e 
An Apres Albion of the DISPATCH is published “yer | 
Sunday afternoon, containing News direct from Paris, 
other parts of the Continent, up to Eight e’Clock on Saturday 
evening. 
Orders should be given early to Mr. Rien Woop, 139, 
Fleet-street, or to any of the Newsvenders in Town and Country. 


Printed by CHARLES Septimus MIALL, of No. 32, Cloudesley- 
terrace, Islington, and Saul CocksHaw, of No. 48, 
Baker-street, in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
at No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, in the ish of St. Martin 
Ludgate, in the City of London, published, for the 
roprietor, by CHARLES SEPTIMUs MIALL, at the office, 
0.4, Horse-shogeopur burt, udgete-bill— MI. DAG = 
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